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lout  of  Tammany  in  New  York  Shows  Power  of  Newspapers  Remains 
Constant  in  a  Changing  World— Issue  on  Bossism  Clearly  Marked 


HE  rout  of  Tammany  at  the  polls 
in  New  York  this  week  demon¬ 
ales  anew  and  with  striking  clear- 
that  the  power  of  the  press  con- 
s  supreme  and  dominant. 

Conditions  in  the  United  States  have 
ngcd  mightily  in  the  past  decade,  and 
the  past  tew  years  hitherto  established 
lies  have  undergone  drastic  alteration, 
through  these  changes  the  power  of 
newspapers  to  influence  public 
ion  remains  the  bulwark  upon  which 
development  and  betterment  rests. 
With  affairs  in  a  state  of  flux  there 
ve  been  those  who  have  challenged 
press’s  power.  In  the  case  of  New 
ork’s  municipal  election,  however,  the 
ngers  are  now  eating  their  words. 
Thus  John  P.  O’Brien,  the  Tammany 
iyor,  and  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 

■  ted  out  in  a  campaign  speech  that 
whole  newspaper  press  of  the  city, 
a  unit,  was  against  Tammany.  Then 
said  with  a  flourish:  “We  do  not 
the  press.’’  It  is  likely  that 
Brien  had  forgotten  that  one  of  his 
decessors,  the  Hon.  James  J.  Walker, 
fired  such  a  salvo  at  the  press  in 
darkest  hours  of  his  political  life, 
yor  O’Brien  must  have  changed  his 
in  the  dreary  hours  of  Tuesday 
as  tlie  election  results  rolled  in, 
as  Jimmie  Walker  must  have 
ngcd  his  as  he  rolled  over  the  waves 
France,  a  bitter  political  exile. 
Newspapers  have  been  fighting  Tam- 
y  year  in  and  year  out.  The  deep¬ 
ness  of  the  organization  made  it 
ly  impervious  to  public  criticism 
exposure.  With  gross  examples  of 
and  corruption  continually  paraded 
ore  citizens  in  newspaper  columns, 
anunany  candidates  continued  to  be 
fd  to  office  and  the  cogs  of  the  huge 
chine  functioned  as  though  there  were 
obstruction.  After  the  dramatic  and 
ing  exposures  of  the  Seabury  in- 
igation  two  years  ago,  a  new  Tarn- 
mayor  had  been  summarily  elected 
a  big  plurality  to  succeed  the  afore- 
ioned  Jimmie  Walker.  The  machine 
bold  and  calculating  and  could, 
ingly,  thumb  its  nose  at  every  news- 
in  the  city.  What  it  did  not 
ize  was  that  the  steady  persistent 
age  of  exposure,  the  continuous  flow 
well  aimed  and  intelligent  criticism 
the  press,  would  eventually  hit  its 
k.  It  hit  the  mark  this  week  and 
army  of  enlightened  and  indignant 
-JS,  armed  with  facts  accumulated  by 
press,  put  the  infamous  political 
?|anization  in  the  most  ignoble  position 
»  has  occupied  since  the  Neu.>  York 
Times  exposed  Boss  Tweed  in  the 
Ws. 

This  is  not  a  triumph  only  for  the 
York  press.  It  is  a  vindication 
”  crusading  effort  by  newspapers 
•aughout  the  country.  The  public  had 
•implacable  and  intolerable  foe  in 
Tammany,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
l**Tmg  exposures  of  past  years  and  the 
■wspapers’  emphasis  upon  them,  a  com- 
ijacent  public  might  still  have  favored 
itatus  quo,  revolting  and  wasteful 
■  g  was.  "The  epithets  of  “liar,”  “pub- 
*«nemy,”  etc.,  and  the  personal  vitu- 
PWtion  of  the  candidates,  in  them- 
*hres,  would  have  meant  little  damage 
111  the  Tammany  machine;  it  was  the 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

deft  and  skillful  lighting  up  of  dark,  often  were  compelled  to  place  before 
sordid  political  corners,  which  fell  with-  their  readers  matters  which  otherwise 
in  the  press’s  realm,  that  turned  the  tide,  would  have  been  omitted  by  the  dic- 
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“Give  Light  and  the  People  Will  Find  Their  Own  Way” 

Rollin  Kirby’s  “victory  cartoon”  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  Nov.  8,  the  day  after  the  election. 

Arthur  Brisbane  in  his  column  one  tates  of  gotxl  taste.  Tliere  were  fool- 
day  last  week  said  the  rank  and  file  of  hardy  grandstand  plays  by  the  candi- 
citizenry  of  the  United  States  was  not  dates;  the  racial  issue  was  injected  in 
interested  in  the  New  York  political  the  campaign  in  a  shameless  and  utterly 
situation.  But  newspapermen  every-  unwarranted  manner;  the  old  saws  were 
where,  who  have  seen  bossism  in  their  used  for  dear  life;  straw  men  were  put 
own  communities,  and  who,  indeed,  have  up  and  knocked  down;  at  the  polls 
often  despaired  of  rooting  it  out,  will  there  was  slugging  and  intimidation, 
find  relevant  grounds  for  continuing  the  Tammany,  on  the  losing  end  of  an  elec- 
fight  from  the  fact  that  Tammany,  the  tion  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  used 
symbol  of  all  political  corruption,  has  all  its  bag  of  tricks,  and  the  other 
been  beaten.  If  Tammany  can  be  candidates  were  goaded  into  a  measure 
beaten,  they  can  logically  say,  any  ma-  of  retaliation. 

chine  can  be  beaten.  And  they  can  find  The  newspapers,  seeing  victory  in 
support  for  this  view  in  the  news  of  the  sight,  played  along  with  their  candi- 
week  of  the  crippling  of  the  Vare  ma-  dates,  and  although  they  pleaded  that 
chine  in  Philadelphia.  the  issues  of  the  campaign  be  the  point 

“Other  cities  are  keeping  eager  eyes  of  argumentation,  condoned  the  passion 
upon  the  metropolis,”  the  New  York  of  their  candidates  because  they  did  not 
Times  said  in  a  pre-election  editorial,  want  to  endanger  their  chances  by  criti- 
“to  find  out  whether  a  formidable  and  cism  of  matters  purely  transitory 
corrupt  political  machine  can  be  thrown  The  issue  in  New  York,  all  the  news- 
out  of  city  hall,  and  in  its  place  a  gov-  papers  said,  was  whether  to  elect  a 
emment  set  up  which  is  honest,  capable  bossed  or  unbossed  government.  All 
and  non-partisan.”  were  convinced  that  re-electing  O’Brien 

It  was  a  long,  hard,  bitter,  confusing,  and  the  Tammany  ticket  would  be  an 
acrimonious  campaign.  Newspapers  endorsement  of  one  of  the  most  sordid 


and  cruel  political  machines  in  existence. 

J  he  press  was  practically  unanimous  in 
making  this  point,  and  the  voters  had  it 
hurled  at  their  heads  day  after  day. 

From  this  point  the  newspapers  were 
divided.  In  Manhattan,  the  Herald 
Tribune,  Times,  World-Telegram  and 
the  Post  ardently  felt  that  the  way  to 
kill  the  political  machine  in  New  York 
was  to  elect  the  liberal  Fiorello  La- 
Ciuardia  and  the  Fusion  ticket.  They 
felt  that  electing  Joseph  V.  McKee,  the 
Recovery  Party  candidate,  would  merely 
mean  transferring  the  power  from  one 
machine  to  another.  In  the  matter  of 
McKee  and  the  Recovery  Party,  how¬ 
ever,  the  American,  Evening  Journal, 
Daily  Netvs,  Mirror  and  Sun  felt  dif¬ 
ferently.  Past  history,  they  said,  had 
proven  Fusion  movements  to  be  short¬ 
lived  in  effectiveness.  McKee,  they  said, 
could  reorganize  Democracy  in  New 
York.  The  Daily  News,  with  its  cus¬ 
tomary  candor,  admitted  that  McKee 
was  a  machine  politics  man,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  find  machine  politics  repre¬ 
hensible. 

The  newspapers  in  the  other  boroughs 
were  likewise  divided  between  La- 
Guardia  and  McKee.  For  LaGuardia: 
the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Press,  Jamaica 
Queens  Evening  News,  and  the  Staten 
Island  Advance.  For  McKee:  The 
Bronx  Home  News,  Brooklw  Daily 
Eagle,  and  the  Long  Island  City  Star. 

O’Brien  made  a  slight  mistake  when 
he  said  the  press  was  unanimously 
against  Tammany.  Now,  that  the  tu¬ 
mult  and  the  shouting  has  died  down 
O’Brien  can  point  to  the  support  given 
him  by  two  dailies,  the  Brooklyn  Citi¬ 
zen  and  the  Flushing  North  Shore 
Journal.  One  newspaper,  the  Brooklyn 
Times-Union,  remained  strictly  non¬ 
partisan  throughout  the  campaign. 

Speaking  in  circulation,  McKee  had 
the  greatest  newspaper  backing  by  far. 
Quoting  from  the  latest  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  available,  and  in  round  numbers, 
the  newspapers  supporting  LaGuardia 
reached  about  1,500,000  readers  daily, 
while  those  in  favor  of  McKee  reached 
approximately  3,500,000  readers  daily. 
The  two  papers  supporting  O’Brien  have 
a  combined  circulation  of  around  50,000. 

But  even  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign 
the  newspapers,  although  they  had  their 
favorites,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  main  fight  was  not  between  La¬ 
Guardia  and  McKee,  between  Fusion 
and  Recovery,  but  against  Tammany. 
The  cartoon  by  Nelson  Harding,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Journal,  and 
which  is  reproduced  herewith,  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  portrayal  of  the  issues  involveo 
The  LaGuardia  papers,  although  they 
bitterly  resented  the  injection  of  McKee 
into  the  campaign  under  circumstances 
open  to  a  question  of  ethics,  struck 
their  most  vigorous  blows  against 
Tammany. 

Struck  their  most  vigorous  blows  I 
The  phrase  has  been  used  so  much  in 
connection  with  newspaper  campaign¬ 
ing  that  it  has  become  nearly  a  cliche. 
But  no  other  words  could  describe  the 
part  that  newspapers  played  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  this  week. 

There  was  so  much  of  politics  in  the 
papers — and  odoriferous  politics  at  that 
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fWe  Don^t  Need  Press”  Brien  Said 
And  Then  the  Votes  Were  Counted 
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This  cartoon  of  Nelson  Harding,  titled  “Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,”  appeared 
in  the  \eui  York  Evening  Journal  Nov.  6. 

— ^at  editors  have  felt  that  their  readers  by  the  write-in  method.  In  the  current 
might  deserve  a  rest.  But  the  cumulative  election,  when  he  had  powerful  backing 
force  of  the  campaign  precluded  any  and  fought  vigorously  for  votes,  he 
such  policy.  In  the  campaign  up  to  leceived  only  M4,0{}0. 
their  necks,  the  newspapers  could  go  in  Bringing  up  this  matter  of  a  change 
no  other  than  a  forward  direction  even  in  heart  on  the  part  of  the  World- 
if  they  had  wanted  to.  It  was  a  fight  Telegram,  Herald  Tribune,  Times  and 
to  the  finish.  And  Tuesday  evening  and  Post  was,  in  the  words  of  the  World- 
all_  day  Wednesday,  as  the  votes  were  Telegram,  "a  gun  with  a  bad  kick  in 
being  counted  and  compiled,  tired-eyed  it.”  “Do  you  imagine,”  the  newspaper 


Brown  aided  the  Herald  Tribune  drive  with  a  number  of  powerful  cartoom 
This  one,  headed  “A  What?  !  !”  appeared  Nov.  1. 


all  day  Wednesday,  as  the  votes  were  Telegram,  "a  gun  with  a  bad  kick  in  to  ask  why  even  its  customary  support  minor  issues  of  the  campaign,  but  thr 
being  counted  and  compiled,  tired-eyed  it.”  “Do  you  imagine,”  the  newspaper  by  a  few  newspapers  has  fallen  away  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  neu 
^itors,  seeing  the  tide  mounting  against  asked  the  candidate,  “that  intelligent  from  Tammany  this  year.  The  press  papiers,  conscious  of  their  power,  usr 
Tammany,  felt  that  the  end  justified  voters,  as  jurymen,  fail  to  ask  them-  has  stood  together  just  as  good  citizens  it  to  put  the  Tammany  machine  out  (  I 

the  means.  Tammany  was  beaten !  The  selves  why  these  four  newspapers  are  have  done  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  picture. 

greatest  oj^tade  to  reform  had  been  no  longer  supporting  you?”  And  in  Xo  newspaper  has  anything  to  gain  by  The  World-Teleirram  started  suDtxv 
vanquish^ .  The  victop^  editorials  order  to  aid  the  voter  in  his  contempla-  attacking  Tammany.  But  it  would  have  Jne  LaGuardia  in  Tulv  before  he  r.' 

Ta’mmanv°*^^^t“  of  ^the^niSrJ^  fnr''the  ^  '^'''?*;1‘1-Telegram  its  own  self-respect  to  lose  if  it  did  not  actuallv  named  as'^  Fusion  candidatJ 

!amman>  out  of  the  picture  for  the  devoted  about  an  editorial  column  to  after  what  has  happened.  With  the  The  Rollin  Kirbv  cartoons  whk' 

etorm  reform  that  will  break  torever  OBriens  plaintive  remark  to  the  ef-  many  rule  has  become  not  only  an  of-  freouentlv  eiven  valuable  Page  0/ 
Xew'^  York'^leSdJati  that  unfair  as  it  was  for  the  news-  fense  but  a  danger,  there  is  nothing  for  posUion.  Will  B.  Johnstone’s  picture 

■  7he  Ssoa^rtsue  was  constantiv  to  oppose  Tammany  m  a  unit  unbought  and  upright  organs  of  public  took  on  a  political  cast  that  furthere' 

before  th^  eSrdte  McKw  used  h  Tammany  did  not  need  opinion  but  to  represent  and  advocate  the  cause  through  derision.  Large-tn. 

Mtore  tne  electorate.  used  it  the  press,  another  example  of  the  in-  the  common  duty  to  make  an  end  in  the  heads  and  front-nage  editorials  were  tl' 

time^d  time  again  and  O’Brien,  as  jection  of  the  press  into  the  issues  of  most  complete  way  possible  of  the  mis-  S  rather  tranX  exS  aK 
has  been  related,  felt  the  press  was  the  camoaien  oromoted  the  Times  to  rule  which  has  been  the  shame  and  .  rainer  man  ine  exception.  aii  k 
discriminating  against  the  Wigwam.  ‘reL?k™  ^  cursed  this  chv  fi^rvears  vast  resources,of,the  newspaper  for  n- 


McKee  thrust  subtly  at  the  opposing 
newspapers  because  they  had  supported 
him  in  a  previous  campaign.  “I  am 
the  same  Joe  McKee  now  as  I 
was  then,”  he  said  in  effect.  “Why  are 
these  papers  against  me?”  By  making 
this  allusion  he  brought  up  a  subject 
which,  as  it  turned  out.  he  might  better 
have  left  alone. 

It  W'ill  be  remembered  that  with  the 
resignation  of  James  J.  Walker  as 
mayor,  McKee  was  for  a  time  the  act¬ 
ing  mayor.  In  his  brief  tenure  of 
office  he  showed  signs  of  being  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Tammany  machine.  He 
started  reforms  that  newspapers  found 
salutary.  They  felt  he  would  be  a  good 
mayor.  He  was  urged  to  run  for  the 
office  as  an  independent  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Walker.  He  refused  to 
do  so,  and  gave  up  his  political  job  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
take  a  banking  job  at  $50,000  a  year. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  strangest 
newspaper  campaigns  of  recent  years. 
The  World-Telegram,  not  caring  for 
either  of  the  major  candidates— O’Brien 
and  Lewis  H.  Pounds — sought  to  have 
voters  “write  in”  the  name  of  McKee. 


remark : 

“Apparently  it  never  occurred  to  him 


curse  of  this  city  for  years  past.” 

These,  it  is  true,  were  comparatively 


A  Troubled  Tiger  as  Thomas  ^asl  Vietred  Him  Half  a  Century  Ago 


va  .1 
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vast  resources  ot  the  newspaper  tor  n 
porting,  convincing  and  emphasias: 
came  into  play  during  the  campaign.  It 
was  an  exhausting  task,  but  the  resa't 
were  worth  it.  Kirby’s  cartoon  of  th 
Scripps-Howard  lighthouse,  reproducfl 
in  these  columns,  illustrates  with  mor- 
force  than  words  could  convey  the  ne\K 
paper’s  satisfaction  in  having  fought: 
good  fight — and  having  won  it.  “Curij 
ism  must  go!”  the  newspaper 
been  saying  ever  since  the  Seabury  i: 
vestigation.  After  election  Curryk 
had  departed. 

The  part  played  by  the  World-Te't 
gram  in  the  success  of  the  campa'r 
was  vividly  presented  in  a  note  of  gra:. 
tude  from  the  victorious  LaGuardia. 

The  mayor-elect  said  the  Wor* 
Telegram’s  efforts  had  made  “men  ar 
women  who  had  always  been  indifferc 
to  election”  become  militant  supporter 
of  reform.  “All  this  contributed.”  !“ 
said,  “to  success  in  opposing  two  power 
ful  political  machines,  led  and  manre 
by  trained,  experience  politicians. 

“Fusion  success  could  not  have  beer 
possible  were  it  not  for  the  World-Tek 
gram.  It  blazed  the  way;  it  conducle 
a  campaign  of  political  education;  r 


The  paper  got  no  support  from  McKee.  Thomas  Nast’s  cartoons  against  Tammany  are  part  and  parcel  of  New  York  exposed  conditions ;  it  catalogued  pe 


but  it  went  ahead  regardless.  It  pounded  political  history.  This  one  was  published  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


bosses ;  it  bared  sham  a-"- 


the  issue  as  deliberately  and  vigorously  Oct.  11  for  the  first  time.  The  artist’s  son  Cyril  Nast  had  unearthed  it  and  pre-  hypocrisy. 

as  though  McKee  were  on  the  ticket,  sented  it  to  the  newspaper.  It  was  printed  on  Page  One  with  the  observation  “The  World-Telegram  did  not  fait®- 
The  final  result,  after  frauds  had  been  that  it  was  “singularly  appropriate  in  Tammany’s  present  dilemma.”  Nast  drew  It  did  not  wabble.  It  took  a  couragf 
exposed  and  votes  recounted,  was  that  it  in  the  IBTO’s,  in  the  midst  of  the  fight  against  Tweed,  and  shortly  afer  the  ous  hand  and  fought  it  through. 
McKee  polled  nearly  250,000  votes,  all  artist  had  made  the  Tiger  the  emblem  of  Tammany  corruption.  (Continued  on  Page  14) 


(Continued  on  page  14) 
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“NRA  CAN’T  LICENSE  PRESS”— JOHNSON 

Statute  Must  Be  Read  in  Light  of  First  Amendment,  He  Says — Calls  Free  Press  Issue  a  ^^Synthetic 

Dead  Cat”  Masking  Wage-Hour  Objections 


Chicago,  Nov.  6 — "in  my  official 
opinion,  there  is  no  authority  in 
N.I.R.A.  to  license  a  newspaper.  1  think 
that  the  licensing  sections  of  the 
statute  must  be  read  with  the  free  press 
dauses  of  the  Constitution.  I  think 
that,  together,  they  clearly  preclude  the 
idea  of  any  intent  of  Congress  to  create 
any  right  in  N.I.R.A.  to  license  the 
press.” 

With  these  words  Gen.  Hugh  S.  John¬ 
son,  NRA  administrator  speaking  here 
today  before  more  than  4,U00  Chicago¬ 
ans  at  the  Stevens  hotel,  denied  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  NRA  dictatorship  that 
would  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press. 

Gen.  Johnson  flatly  denounced  those 
critics  of  the  NRA  who  charge  his  ad¬ 
ministration  threatens  a  dictatorship,  or 
menaces  the  Constitution,  or  infringes 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  He  charac¬ 
teristically  termed  such  charges  as  “dead 
cats”  and  declared  that  the  biggest  of 
these  “synthetic  dead  cats’’  is  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  issue. 

Addressing  an  audience  in  the  city 
where  much  of  the  opposition  to  NRA 
has  arisen,  particularly  as  it  relates  to 
the  press,  Gen.  J  ohnson  minced  no  words 
in  flaying  his  critics,  whom  he  called 
“witch  doctors,”  and  accused  them  of 
“throwing  dead  cats.”  He  scoffed  at 
the  charge  that  NRA  virtually  sets  up 
a  dictatorship  and  said  he  was  ready  to 
defend  the  constitutionality  of  the  NRA 
in  the  courts.  On  the  matter  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  editorial  crit¬ 
icism,  to  which  he  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  his  address,  he  stated  he  was 
fully  aware  that  a  free  press  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  NRA  itself. 

“The  NRA  is  neither  a  dictatorship 
nor  a  bureaucracy,”  he  said.  “It  is  a 
forum  for  national  planning  where  every 
opposing  interest  has  a  voice.”  He 
concluded  his  address  with  the  charge : 

"It  is  no  time  for  calamity  howling. 
It  is  time  to  get  ready  to  take  care  of 
increased  business  and  to  carry  on  the 
excellent  progress  thus  far  gained.” 

After  paying  tribute  to  President 
Roosevelt,  asserting  that  he  has  pulled 
the  country  one  quarter  of  the  way  out 
of  the  “March  depths,”  Gen.  Johnson, 
who  read  his  speech  sitting  down  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sore  knee,  turned  his  guns 
on  the  newspapers,  declaring  that  the 
country  “has  the  jitters”  under  the  in¬ 
citation  of  “witch  doctors.” 

Gen.  Johnson  said  the  President  had 
told  him  he  would  not  censor  any  de¬ 
partment  of  government.  The  President 
wants  the  public  to  know  the  truth, 
the  administrator  stated.  Referring, 
however,  to  the  recent  press  criticisms 
of  NRA,  the  general  remarked: 

“Now  we  do  not  mind  really  honest 
and  substantial  dead  cats,  and  I  have 
some  justly  coming  to  me.  My  only 
complaint  is  that  most  of  these  dead 
rats  are  synthetic.  The  biggest  imita¬ 
tion  dead  cat  is  the  one  about  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

“I  am  as  devoted  as  any  of  these  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  constitutional  principle  of  a 
free  press.  Nothing  will  ever  be  done 
in  or  by  NRA  to  impair  it.  When  I 
undertook  this  job  I  said  it  was  going 
to  be  done  in  a  gold  fish  bowl.  I  am 
aware  of  no  complaint  that  any  part  of 
it  has  been  done  otherwise  although, 
under  the  law,  it  might  have  been.  Every 
hearing  on  every  point  has  been  wide 
open.  Opposition  and  criticism  has  not 
only  been  resented — it  has  been  invited 
on  every  decision  and  action.  Every 
facility  has  been  set  up  to  receive  com¬ 
plaints  and  every  constructive  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted.  Even  in  the 
formation  of  policies,  responsible  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  have  been  taken 
into  confidence.  Twice  a  week  an  open 
press  conference  is  held  and  in  these  con¬ 
ferences  journalists  have  been  always 
urged  not  to  temper  their  questions  and 
not  to  soften  their  criticism.  I  still  can 
«y,  I  think,  that  I  have  never  dodged 
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evaded  or  refused  a  single  question  on 
any  subject  within  the  range  of  my 
responsibility  or  the  scope  of  my  au¬ 
thority.  1  have  acknowledged  every 
mistake  that  I  knew  that  I  have  made 
and  moved  promptly  to  correct  it.  Let 
me  quote  an  open  critic  on  this  point : 

“  ‘Toward  the  press  the  attitude  of  the 
White  House  and  many  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  has  been  remarkably  lib¬ 
eral.  It  must  be  said  for  General 
Johnson  that  never  in  recent  history 
have  reporters  found  an  imjwrtant  offi¬ 
cial  more  candid  and  honest  in  his  state¬ 
ments,  less  fearful  of  being  asked  perti¬ 
nent  questions  or  answering  them. 
Newspaper  conferences  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  liberality  in  tests  of  ad¬ 
mission.’ 

“I  do  not  know  what  has  been  policy 
or  method  elsewhere  now  or  in  the  past, 
but — so  far  as  I  do  know — if  the  press 
was  ever  invited  to — and  given — more 
absolute  freedom  than  in  and  about 
NR.A — I  am  not  aware  of  where  and 
when. 

“Any  system  for  licensing  the  press  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  me.  Even  as  a 
soldier  in  the  war  I  did  not  believe  in 
any  suppression  of  news  except  such 
as  helped  the  enemy — news  of  projected 
military  movements  or  conditions  of 
supply  and  transport.  I  do  not  believe 
in  any  restrictions  whatever  on  the  press 
today.  I  am  now  going  to  take  an  offi¬ 
cial  step  which  I  think  will  level  this 
silly  bugaboo  forever. 

“In  my  official  opmon,  there  is  no 
authority  in  NIRA  to  license  a  news¬ 
paper.  I  think  that  the  licensing  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  statute  must  be  read  with 
the  free  press  clauses  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  I  think  that,  together,  they  clearly 
preclude  the  idea  of  any  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  create  any  right  iti  NIRA  to 
license  the  press. 

“Until  that  statement  is  overturned  by 
the  courts  that  administrative  interpreta¬ 


tion  is  the  law.  Since  we  shall  not 
license,  the  question  cannot  get  to  tlie 
courts.  Licensing  has  not  been  done, 
it  will  not  be  done  because  it  cannot 
be  done.  When  i  said  this  to  a  good 
newspaper  friend  the  other  day  he  re¬ 
plied: 

“  ‘That  doesn’t  convince  me.  Suppose 
you  died  a  year  from  now.  We  stand  on 
our  constitutional  rights.’ 

“I  replied: 

“  ’Well  you  have  convinced  me  that 
you  are  seeing  hobgoblins.  I  have  given 
you  an  interpretation  that  covers  the  lite 
of  the  license  clause  which  expires — not 
a  year  from  now — but  next  June.  You 
say  you  stand  on  the  constitution  which 
can  be  tested  in  the  shortest  and  most 
summary  procedure  known  to  the  law.’  ” 

Gen.  Johnson  then  took  up  the  "hob¬ 
goblin”  of  alleged  unconstitutionality  of 
NRA,  stating  that  he  w’ould  welcome 
such  a  test  in  the  courts.  He  pointed 
to  the  benefits  already  derived  from  the 
industrial  recovery  act,  saying : 

“It  has  wiped  out  the  sweatshop  and 
child  labor  and  nearly  all  the  vicious 
practices  that  have  beset  American  in¬ 
dustry  for  a  generation  and  it  has  done 
so  without  impairing  constitutional  lim¬ 
itations  that  have  prevented  these  results 
for  a  generation.” 

Referring  to  the  charge  of  dictator¬ 
ship,  the  general  said: 

“The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that 
the  NR.\  does  not  set  up  a  dictator.  If 
it  did,  it  might  be  unconstitutional.  But 
there  is  not  one  single  iHJwer  tliat  was 
not  granted  by  the  Congress  and  that 
cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  Congress. 
If  there  is  a  dictatorship  in  this  country, 
it  is  a  dictatorship  of  Congress  which  is 
to  say  a  dictatorship  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.” 

After  reviewing  the  fundamental  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  industrial  recovery  act, 
Gen.  Johnson  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  press,  commenting  ls  follows : 


“We  are  entering  a  new  era — an  era 
of  profit  for  industries  and  decent  con¬ 
ditions  for  labor.  We  are  entering  an 
era  ushered  in  by  the  leading  men  in 
industry  and  labor  who  are  on  our 
staff.  That  is  the  New  Day  and  Deal 
and  the  whole  trouble  with  our  few 
opponents  is  that  they  are  seeing  things 
under  the  bed.  Certain  sections  of  the 
press  are  inciting  these  jitters  by  head¬ 
lines.  My  only  request  is  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate  (the  general 
referred  to  them  as  the  Third  Estate) 
give  us  a  chance  and  not  lend  themselves 
to  this  primitive  witch-dector-dancing.” 

Continuing  his  plea  for  newspapers  to 
discharge  their  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  fair  editorial  criticism  of  the 
NRA,  the  general  said  in  part; 

“We  have  no  protest  against  criticism. 
Nobod^  likes  criticism  but  any  public 
institution  is  a  peril  if  it  is  shielded 
from  just  criticism.  Why  there  are 
some  things  in  a  great  experimental 
program  like  this  which  are  necessarily 
based  on  conjecture  as  to  their  effect 
and  the  only  possible  way  to  gauge  that 
effect  is  to  watch  its  results  in  public 
reaction.  Only  if  government  remains 
fluid  and  flexible,  and  invites  and  acts 
in.stantly  on  criticism,  is  it  possible  to 
carry  forward  such  a  plan  as  the  Re¬ 
covery  program.  This  government 
needs  it,  asks  for  it,  could  not  get  along 
without  it.  A  free  and  unrestricted 
press  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  a 
powerful,  if  independent,  part  of  the 
machinery  of  government. 

“With  such  power  as  resides  im  the 
press  there  always  rides  responsibility. 

“The  press  has  a  responsibility  to  be 
fair.  It  owes  that  responsibility  not  to 
government  but  to  the  people  who  rely 
on  government  at  a  desperate  time  like 
this  for  their  salvation.  Public  criticism 
deserves  public  discussion.  This  ad¬ 
ministration  also  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  public.  I  have  a  course  cf  action 
to  defend  in  the  public  eye.  That  public 
relies  much  on  NRA. 

(Continued  on  page  18). 


Chicago,  Nov.  6 — An  interesting  sidelight  of  to¬ 
day’s  meeting  at  which  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  was 
the  speaker  was  the  distribution  of  copies  of  Chicago 
Daily  Times  containing  a  full  page  cartoon  on  the  NRA, 
using  the  same  idea  as  that  used  by  Carey  Orr  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Saturday,  Nov.  4,  but  taking  an  oppo¬ 
site  viewpoint,  the  Daily  Times’  cartoon  showed  the 
“chiselers”  “fenced  out”  by  the  N'RA,  with  the  laboring 
man  coming  home  with  the  “NRA  Dinner  Pail”  and 


thumbing  his  nose  at  the  chiselers.  Mr.  OrFs  cartoon 
had  depicted  the  NRA  as  a  fence  keeping  the  people 
from  food,  clothing,  etc.,  because  of  higher  prices. 

The  Daily  Times  was  sold  by  a  special  group  of  hustlers 
in  front  of  the  Stevens  Hotel  both  before  and  after  to¬ 
day’s  luncheon  meeting.  Copies  of  the  Daily  Times  were 
also  distributed  to  every  place  at  the  speaker’s  table,  caus¬ 
ing  considerable  comment  as  the  NRA  administrator,  Gov. 
Henry  Homer  of  Illinois,  Mayor  Edward  Kelly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  other  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce  took 
their  places  before  the  packed  audience  of  more  than  4,0(X) 
persons. 
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RADIO  TO  CARRY  FIGHT  TO  CONGRESS 
FOR  ADMISSION  TO  PRESS  GALLERY 

Correspondents’  Group  Denies  Columbia’s  Petition — Company 
Sees  Issue  as  Vital  and  “Will  Stick  to  It  Until  We  Win’’ 

— Radio  Held  as  Free  as  Newspapers 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent.  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  9 — A  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  light  to  the  finish  to  obtain 
for  radio  reporters  in  Washington  priv¬ 
ileges  in  the  House  and  Senate  galleries 
md  in  other  governmental  ^encies, 
including  the  White  House,  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  representatives  of  daily 
newspapers  and  press  associations,  was 
given  this  week  by  Henry  Adams  Bel¬ 
lows,  vice-president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Bellows’  declaration  followed 
action  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  Nov.  6  in  denying  his 
application  for  admission  of  Wells 
Church,  Frank  Connor,  Jr.,  and  Cecil 
Owen,  members  of  the  staff  of  Columbia 
News  Service,  Inc.,  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  press  galleries.  The  committee’s 
action  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  as  it 
had  no  alternative  under  the  gallery 
rules. 

Immediate  formal  application  will  be 
made  to  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee.  and  Speaker  Henry  T.  Rainey,  for 
amendment  of  the  rules  governing  the 
press  galleries  to  permit  admission  of 
the  radio  reporters,  Mr.  Bellows  said. 

Whether  these  rules  can  be  amended 
by  the  Speaker  and  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  without  a  vote  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  houses  is  not  known.  Neither  Sena¬ 
tor  Copeland  nor  Speaker  Rainey  is  in 
W  ashington  at  this  time,  but  some  au¬ 
thorities  hold  that  the  Speaker  and  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  j’ointly  have 
the  power  to  change  the  rules  without 
submission  of  the  question  to  the  House 
and  Senate.  Unquestionably,  however, 
a  vote  can  be  forced  if  members  of  the 
respective  houses  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Bellows  made  his  application  to 
Samuel  W.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Correspondents,  be¬ 
cause,  under  the  rules  governing  the 
press  galleries  it  is  necessary  that  ap¬ 
plications  must  be  authenticated  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 
The  Standing  Committee  does  not,  of 
course,  have  power  to  change  the  rules. 

The  Columbia  vice-president,  in  his 
application,  said  he  realized  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  News  Service  could  not  grant 
the  application  under  the  strict  letter  of 
the  rules. 

“When  this  rule  was  formulated,  radio 
broadcasting  was  not  in  existence,”  said 
Mr.  Bellows.  “Now,  however,  radio 
broadcasting  has  a  definite  status  as  a 
reci^ized  supplementary  means  of  con¬ 
veying  news  to  the  public,  and  it  would 
appear  that  its  accredited  representatives 
should  enjoy  privileges  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  associations. 

“The  Columbia  News  Service,  Inc., 
has  been  incorporated,  and  is  operating 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  with  the 
necessary  material  for  its  daily  news 
broadcasts.  Its  representatives,  for 
whom  the  privileges  of  the  press  gal¬ 
leries  of  Congress  are  hereby  requested, 
are  working  exclusively  in  its  service. 
They  have  the  same  requirements  for 
telegraphic  service  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  newspaper  associations.” 

Chairman  Bell’s  letter  to  Mr.  Bellows, 
dated  Nov.  7,  telling  of  the  Standing 
Committee’s  action  of  the  day  before, 
follows : 

“The  Standing  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondents  has  rejected,  as  of  Nov.  6, 
the  formal  applications  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  News 
Service,  Inc. — Wells  Church,  Cecil 
Owen  and  Frank  W.  Connor,  Jr. 

“The  action  of  the  committee  was 
taken  in  compliance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  press  galleries  of 
Congress  as  set  forth  in  Rule  XXXV 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Rule  IV  of  the  Senate,  published  in 
the  House  and  Senate  manuals  and  in 


the  Congressional  Directory.  The  rules 
are  approved  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Standing  Committee  is 
elected  by  the  gallery  membership  for 
each  Congress  and  charged  with  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  rules. 

“The  committee’s  decision  was  inevit¬ 
able  as  your  own  letter  of  Oct.  25 
points  out,  as  the  result  of  the  only 
interpretation  of  the  rules  applicable  to 
the  case.  By  Rule  2  ‘applications  shall 
be  authenticated  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  who  shall 
see  that  the  occupation  of  the  galleries 
is  confined  to  bona  fide  correspondents 
of  reputable  standing  in  their  business 
who  represent  daily  newspapers  or 
newspaper  associations  requiring  tele¬ 
graphic  service.’  ” 

Ctoly  one  communication  was  received 
this  week  by  Chairman  Bell  expressing 
views  on  the  question  whether  radio 
reporters  should  be  admitted  to  the 
press  galleries.  This  was  a  telegram 
from  E.  H.  Harris,  publisher  of  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium^! tern,  reading 
as  follows: 

“As  chairman  of  the  publishers’  na¬ 
tional  radio  committee  representing  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  various  regional  associations 
I  want  to  register  a  protest  against  any 
broadcasting  company  or  system  being 
granted  the  privileges  of  the  press  gal¬ 
lery  on  the  ground  that  radio  under  its 
present  control  operating  under  a  gov- 
emrnent  license  which  is  issued  by  a 
parti^n  board,  is  not  a  free  institution. 
Official  recognition  of  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  as  a  medium  of  disseminating  news 
would  be  an  official  sanction  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  of  news.  If  proof  for  the  above 
statement  is  necessary  we  will  have  our 
attorney  appear  before  your  committee 
with  a  formal  protest.” 

Although  the  application  now  under 
consideration  involves  only  three  men 
in  the  Columbia  News  Service  its  fate 
is  being  closely  watched  by  all  broad- 
rasters.  Mr.  Bellows  said  he  was  act¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  broadcasting  industry 
in  pushing  the  fight  and  that  he  would 
have  the  support  of  that  industry. 

‘‘We  have  no  intention  of  acting  pre¬ 
cipitately  in  this  matter  or  of  acting 
in  such  a  way  that  will  be  offensive  to 
the  press,”  Mr.  Bellows  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “We  want  no  fight  with 
the  newspapers  and  we  would  welcome 
their  cooperation,  as  we  believe  coop¬ 
erative  action  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  sides. 

“Nevertheless,  let  me  emphasize  that 
we  are  in  this  for  a  fight  to  the  finish. 
We  will  not  try  to  rush  action.  We 
n«y  not  win  our  point  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  That  is  immaterial. 
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We  are  fighting  for  a  principle  and  we 
can  afford  to  wait.  But,  make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it,  we  will  stick  to  it  until 
we  win.” 

He  pointed  out  that  in  its  present 
news  broadcasts  Columbia  attempts  only 
to  give  the  high  spots  of  the  news  and 
ends  each  broadcast  with  a  line  suggest¬ 
ing  that  listeners  consult  their  news¬ 
papers  for  complete  accounts  of  the 
headlines  broadcast. 

“This  certainly  does  not  look  as 
though  we  are  trying  to  take  away 
from  newspapers  their  function  of  fur¬ 
nishing  news,”  said  Mr.  Bellows.  “On 
the  other  hand,  it  certainly  must  result 
in  benefit  to  the  newspapers  to  have  a 
coast-to-coast  audience  numbering  in  the 
millions  told  to  read  their  newspapers. 

“It  is  entirely  possible  that  radio  and 
newspapers  can  enter  into  some  sort  of 
cooperative  arrangement  whereby  cer¬ 
tain  important  details  of  stories  could 
be  omitted  from  broadcasts  and  listen¬ 
ers  told  to  consult  their  newspapers  for 
these  details.” 

He  said  radio  fully  realized  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  news  broadcasting  and  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  attempting 
to  broadcast  a  complete  newspaper. 

“Our  broadcasts  must  be  limited  to  a 
few  minutes  each,”  he  said.  “People 
will  not  listen  to  long  news  broadcasts 
and  we  must  make  ours  as  brief  and 
interesting  as  possible.  Radio  does  not 
claim  to  substitute  for  newspapers  and 
knows  full  well  it  cannot.” 

As  far  as  the  technical  question  of 
admission  of  Columbia  men  to  the  press 
galleries  is  concerned,  Mr.  Bellows  said 
it  made  no  difference  whether  they  were 
permitted  to  occupy  space  in  these  gal¬ 
leries  or  were  given  space  of  their  own 
in  another  gallery  or  some  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  place. 

“We  do  not  insist  upon  our  right 
to  use  the  press  galleries,”  Mr.  Bellows 
said,  “so  long  as  we  are  accorded  facili¬ 
ties  which  will  be  equal  to  those  used 
by  the  press.  Particularly,  we  must  be 
assured  of  adequate  telegraphic  facili- 
ties.” 

The  Columbia  vice-president,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  during  the  Coolidge  administra¬ 
tion,  scoffed  at  the  ar^ment  that  radio 
is  not  a  free  institution  because  it  is 
under  government  license. 

“The  radio  act  specifically  prohibits 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  from  ef¬ 
fecting  any  censorship  over  radio  pro¬ 
grams,”  Mr.  Bellows  said.  “The  com¬ 
mission  has  never  taken  away  a  license 
from  any  station  for  purely  political 
reasons.” 
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He  was  asked  whether  the  mere  lac 
that  radio  is  licensed  and  the  licost 
revocable  would  not  have  a  salutary  (j. 
feet  on  broadcasters  in  formulatitu 
their  program  policies. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  he  replied. 
have  been  associated  with  broadcastijj 
for  a  good  many  years  and  I  know  q( 
no  such  influence.  I  do  know  that  j 
all  this  time  a  few  suggestions  ban 
come  from  government  officials  thi 
certain  things  should  not  be  broadcaa, 
and  in  each  of  these  rases  the  broai 
casting  companies  told  them,  in  effect, 
to  go  to  hell.” 

Mr.  Bellows  said  he  did  not  acqgi. 
esce  in  the  argument  that  newspapeti 
(Kcupy  a  select  position  by  reason  gf 
the  freedom  of  the  press  clause  of  ti* 
Constitution.  He  said  he  consider^ 
the  freedom  of  speech  clause  applied  tt 
radio  with  the  same  force  that  the  fret 
dom  of  the  press  clause  applied  to  newt 
papers. 

He  said  he  felt  the  freedom  of  speech 
clause  was  a  protection  to  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  against  any  possible  governmental 
censorship  and  that  under  that  claiat 
the  courts  would  protect  broadcasten 
provided,  of  course,  they  do  not  contra¬ 
vene  the  laws  of  libel  or  slander  ot 
other  measures  which  ran  be-  enacted 
under  the  freedom  of  speech  provisioi 

“Radio  stations,  like  newspapers,  maj 
not  broadcast  anything  they  see  fit" 
said  Mr.  Bellows.  “’The  press  is  not 
free  to  print  obscene  matter,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  nor  is  the  radio  free  to  broadcast 
such  matter.  In  these  respects,  neithei 
the  press  nor  the  radio  is  entirely  free." 

2  CHARLOTTE  PAPERS 
BAN  RADIO  NEWS 

Publishers  Johnson  of  Observer  sad 
Dowd  of  News  Act  as  Protest 
Against  News  Competition 
— Programs  Out 

(Special  to  Editor  4  Publishes) 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Nov.  8— Both 
daily  newspapers  here,  the  Observer 
(morning)  and  N^s  (afternoon), 
have  eliminated  radio  programs  along 
with  all  other  mention  of  radio,  under 
an  agreement  reached  between  Publisher 
Clurtis  Johnson,  of  the  Observer,  and 
Publisher  Girey  Dowd,  of  the  News. 

Both  publishers  stated  that  they  con¬ 
sider^  radio  in  the  light  of  competition 
and  had  acted  accordingly. 

A  weekly  sheet.  Radio  AircasI 
IVeekly,  immediately  appeared  on  the 
streets  carrying  the  week’s  prograna 
for  WBT  and  WSOC,  local  stations. 
It  sells  for  five  cents.  Southern  Radio 
News,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  also  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  a  branch  office 
here  to  issue  a  program  weekly. 

W.  A.  Schudt,  Jr.,  manager  of  WBT, 
said  that  the  two  publishers  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  new  Columbia  news 
service  and  answered  that  this  had  been 
used  only  after  the  two  papers  apd 
news  services  refused  to  supply  ma¬ 
terial  for  news  programs.  He  added 
that  all  news  programs  were  concluded 
with:  “For  further  details  read  your 
local  papers.” 

PROGRAM  BAN  IN  OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoman  and  Time*  Act  Becaut* 
of  New*  Competition 

Protesting  against  efforts  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  Company  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  news  service,  the  Oklahomt 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening 
Times  announced  in  the  Nov.  7  editions 
that  gratuitous  publication  of  programs 
of  KOMA,  Oklahoma  City  station  hold¬ 
ing  Columbia  membership  has  been  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times 
formerly  carried  KOMA  programs 
along  with  those  of  WKY,  their  ow« 
station. 

“In  view  of  this  direct  invasion  of 
the  newspaper  field,”  the  announcement 
said,  “we  do  not  feel  justified  in  fur¬ 
ther  cooperation  with  the  Columbia 
chain.” 

E.  K.  Gaylord  is  publisher  of  the 
papers. 
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A.N.P.A.  WILL  GET  LABOR  PROPOSALS 


^ages  and  Hours  Schedule  Has  Approval  in  Principle  of  Deputy  Rogers  and  Will  Be  Laid  Before 
Code  Committee  Tuesday — Publishers  Insist  on  Free  Press  Clause 


engaged  in  interstate  Rogers  said  the  NRA  statistical  division  (a)  15  per  cent  more  than  the  hourly 
AbHIMGlON,  Nov.  9^Wages  commerce,  they  contend,  no  code  pro-  estimated  unemployment  at  74,000  rate  in  effect  on  July  1,  1933; 

aiw  hours  proposals  for  inclusion  visions  can  be  binding  on  them.  The  among  commercial  printing  employes  (b)  The  hourly  rates  in  effect  on 
jo  the  daily  newspaper  code  which,  it  publishers  feel  that  the  chief  abuse  aimed  and  that  a  40-hour  week  would  put  July  15,  1929,  in  the  same  plant,  or  in 

is  hoped,  will  end  Jhe  vexatious  labor  at  in  fair  trade  practices  is  price  fixing,  about  6,000  back  to  work  and  a  32-hour  similar  plants  in  the  same  IcKality  corn- 

problems  presented  in  that  code,  will  be  a  thing  in  which  newspapers  do  not  week  re-employ  about  42,000.  His  fig-  ing  within  the  above  classes  (1)  or  (2). 

submitted  to  the  American  Newspaper  indulge.  .  .  . 
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Publishers’  Association  code  committee 
by  Elisha  Hanson,  A.N.P.A.  Washing¬ 
ton  attorney,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
JJew  York  next  Tuesday. 

The  proposals  were  worked  out  at  a 
meeting  here  yesterday  between  Mr. 
Hanson.  Deputy  Administrator  Lindsay 
Rogers  and  C.  R.  Butler,  president  of 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  and 
are  understood  to  have  the  approval  of 
Dr.  Rogers,  in  principle  at  least.  Mr. 
Hanson  said  he  would  recommend  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  proposals  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Basically,  the  proposal  affecting  hours 
provides  a  40-hour  week,  with  a  sliding 
sale  from  32  to  48  hours,  depending 
00  local  conditions.  The  40-hour  week 
would  apply  normally,  but  in  cities 
where  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor,  would 
be  reduced  to  32  hours. 

In  cities  where  there  is  an  insufficiency 
of  labor,  publishers  would  be  permitted 
to  work  employes  on  a  48-hour  week 
basis,  with  no  overtime  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  eight  hours.  However,  a  provi¬ 
sion  is  carried  which  would  prohibit 
publishers  from  lengthening  the  week 
normally  worked  in  their  respective 
communities. 

For  example,  if  a  40-hour  week  has 
prevailed  in  a  certain  community  pub¬ 
lishers.  under  this  proposal,  could  not 
extend  their  work  week  to  48  hours  on 
the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  labor. 

In  cases  where  overtime  is  required 
above  the  maximum  hours  established 
in  different  communities,  it  will  be  paid 
fw  at  the  overtime  rate  prevailing  in 
the  individual  community. 

Another  important  proposal  is  that 
employers  would  be  permitted  to  ar¬ 
range  their  own  shifts  and  starting  time 
to  conform  to  the  needs  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  publishing. 

The  wage  provision  to  be  submitted 
by  Mr.  Hanson  proposes  a  basic  mini- 
nram  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour.  For 
thwse  earning  more  than  the  minimum 
whose  hourly  rates  have  not  been  in- 
erased  since  August,  an  "equitable  ad¬ 
justment”  is  provided.  A  further  pro- 
rision  is  that  this  “equitable  adjust¬ 
ment”  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per 
cent  increase  in  the  scales  now  in  effect, 
provided  this  does  not  raise  the  rate 
above  the  hourly  rate  in  effect  July  15, 
1929,  in  the  individual  localities  of  the 
country. 

At  the  three-cornered  conference  Mr. 
fluisoh  was  emphatic  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  not  accept  a  code  which  did 
not  contain  the  freedom  of  the  press 
clause  which  was  proposed  in  the  code 
u^itted  by  the  A.N.P.A.  This  is 
being  insisted  upon  despite  Administra¬ 
tor  Johnson’s  assurance  that  he  would 
not  invoke  the  licensing  provisions  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

"nie  publishers  take  the  positiem  that 
while  General  Johnson  may  be  acting  in 
plod  faith,  his  successor  might  take  a 
wholly  different  viewpoint.  Consc- 
•Hently,  as  far  as  they  arc  concerned, 
jhe  freedom  of  the  press  clause  must  be 
®  the  code  and  the  language  must  be 
atisfactory  to  them. 

,  The  publishers  also  are  flatly  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  any  fair  trade  practices  in 
^  code,  as  proposed  by  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  Their  position 


Shortly  before  the  Hanson-Rogers- 
Butler  conference  took  place  members 
of  the  graphic  arts  industries  met  at  the 
Willard  Hotel  to  consider  wages  and 
hours  proposals  for  that  industry  which 
had  been  suggested  to  them  during  the 
morning  by  Deputy  Rogers. 

Briefly,  the  Rogers’  proposals  contem¬ 
plated  a  basic  4()-hour  week,  with  a 
32-hour  minimum  in  places  having  a 
labor  surplus.  The  wage  provisions  did 
not  differ  materially  from  those  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  basic  code  submitted  by  the 
graphic  arts  industries  several  weeks 
ago,  though  it  would  increase  labor  costs 
somewhat. 

The  chief  bone  of  contention  was  the 
question  of  hours,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  seized  upon  by  Charles  P.  How¬ 
ard,  president  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  who  declared  the 
Rogers’  proposal  was  not  acceptable  to 
labor.  He  threatened  to  allocate  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  union  to  cities  where  sur¬ 
pluses  do  not  now  exist,  thus  creating 
an  artificial  surplus  and  forcing  a  uni¬ 
versal  32-hour  week. 

Mr.  Howard  insisted  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  maximum  hours  must  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  first.  He  said  he  was  willing 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  wage  pro¬ 
posals,  even  though  they  were  lower 
"than  any  ever  suggested,”  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  do  this  imtil  “we  get  the 
32-hour  week.” 


ures,  however,  were  not  broken  down 
to  show  the  actual  number  involved. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  he  believed  Dr.  Rog¬ 
ers’  figures  were  somewhat  misleading 
and  pleaded  for  additional  time  in 
which  to  assemble  data  which,  he  said, 
was  on  the  way. 

Dr.  Rogers’  proposal  as  to  hours  was 
as  follows: 

“No  mechanical  employe  (including 
proprietors,  supervisors,  foremen  and/or 
others  for  the  time  actually  engaged  in 
mechanical  work)  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  any  one 
week  or  8  hours  in  any  24-hour  period, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 
The  standard  work  week  shall  be  40 
hours  per  week,  but  if  in  any  locality 
there  are  available  competent  employes 
in  any  of  the  classes  of  skilled  labor 
enumerated  above,  no  employe  shall  be 
permitted  to  work  as  much  as  40  hours 
per  week,  and  his  hours  must  be  re¬ 
duced  further ;  provided  that  in,  no  case 
need  the  normal  work  week  be  made 
less  than  32  hours  in  order  to  absorb 
available  workers.  The  number  of 
hours  of  the  normal  work  week  shall 
be  the  same  in  all  similar  establishments 
in  the  same  locality. 

“When  necessary  overtime  may  be 


The  average  hourly  compensation 
which  is  paid  must  be  not  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  hourly  rates  prevailing 
on  July  15,  1929,  in  the  same  locality 
for  those  base  classes  of  skilled  labor 
named  in  the  schedule  below.  Differen¬ 
tials  in  the  wage  rates  from  base  rates, 
for  operating  machinery  now  carrying 
more  than  minimum  rates  for  the  speci¬ 
fied  classification  of  labor  applicable 
thereto,  shall  continue  as  now  in  effect 
in  the  individual  shops.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  paragraph  “prevailing  rate” 
is  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  If  on  July  1,  1933,  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  of  that  class  of  skilled  labor 
employed  in  establishments  in  that  lo¬ 
cality  coming  under  this  code  was  oper¬ 
ating  under  employe  wage  agreements 
arrived  at  by  collective  bargaining,  fix¬ 
ing  wage  rates,  such  rates  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  prevailing. 

(2)  In  other  cases,  prevailing  rates 
shall  be  the  average  rates  paid  by  estab¬ 
lishments  of  representative  size  in  that 
locality,  maintaining  the  better  wage 
conditions. 

Note;  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs 
2  and  3  “average”  for  an  establishment 
paying  varying  rates  for  the  same  classi¬ 
fication  of  labor  means  average  ascer- 


worked  provided  that  (1)  mechanical  tained  by  dividing  the  total  of  hourly 
employes  shall  receive  not  less  than  time  compensation  by  the  total  number  in 
and  a  half  rates  for  all  work  in  excess  such  class. 

of  8  hours  within  any  24-hour  period;  The  “schedule  below”  mentioned  in 
and  (2)  that  no  more  than  13  times  the  Dr.  Rogers’  proposal  is  the  same  as  that 


Herman  Fischer,  of  Cuneo  Press,  number  of  hours  of  the  normal  work  propos^  in  the  basic  code  presented  by 


Chicago,  chairman  of  the  labor  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industries,  asked 
for  a  day  or  two  to  consider  the  Rog¬ 
ers’  proposals.  His  group  immediately 
went  into  a  series  of  conferences  which 


week  shall  be  worked  by  any  mechan¬ 
ical  employe  in  any  13-week  period.” 

The  skilled  labor  wage  proposals  of 
Dr.  Rogers  follow : 

Absolute  minimum  compensation  for 


the  industry  several  weeks  ago.  This 
provides  a  minimum  wage  of  60  cents 
an  hour  for  compositors  and  machine 
operators,  45  cents  for  proofreaders,  and 
commensurate  rates  for  other  specified 


were  still  continuing  t(^ay  and  showed  journeymen  shall  be  established  as  fol-  employes  in  places  of  less  than  25,000 


little  prospect  of  ending  immediately. 

In  an  effort  to  conciliate  the  employer 
and  labor  points  of  view.  Dr.  Rogers 
suggested  that  when  they  discussed 
wages  they  assume  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  maximum  hours  proposal 
and  when  they  discussed  hours  they  as¬ 
sume  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
wage  proposal. 

One  important  disputed  point  was  the 
number  of  printers  unemployed.  Dr. 


lows :  and  rates  of  82  cents  for  compositors 

Each  establishment  with  the  excep-  and  machine  operators,  with  commensu- 
tion  of:  rate  rates  for  other  employees  in  cities 

(1)  Those  which  are  operating  under  over  25,000. 

wage  agreements  arrived  at  by  collec-  - 

tive  bargaining;  and  TOWNSHIP  BARS  EDITOR 

(2)  Those  which  have  not  made  any  - - — 

decrease  in  the  wage  rates  which  they  New  Jersey  Committee  Retaliates 
were  paying  on  July  15,  1929,  shall  not  Against  Critical  Observer 

pay  any  employe  at  an  hourly  rate  less  \  jpgai  battle  over  the  freedom  of  the 


than: 


THE  SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  AT  HOME 


By  B. 


JUNIOR,  don’t  you  want  your  spin¬ 
ach? 


We  know 


No. 

No  what? 

No  spinach. 

No  nonsense,  young  man ! 
what  is  good  for  you. 

Dad,  is  that  the  way  to  arouse  eater 
interest  ? 

Suppose  I  told  you  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  boys  in  this  block  eat  spinach  on 
weekdays  and  82  per  cent  eat  spinach 
on  Sundays. 

I’d  suspect  it  was  inaccurate.  I’d 
think  it  was  done  unscientifically,  like 
“Hello,  Jimmie,  do  you  eat  spinach?” 
He  says  to  himself,  “The  big  guy  ex¬ 
pects  me  to  say  ‘yes’  ”  so  he  does. 

Very  well,  young  man,  how  would 
you  make  the  survey? 

I’d  say,  “Buddy,  what  do  you  eat?” 
That  way,  if  he  eats  spinach,  you  get 


is  that  there  is  no  immunity  the  the  facts.  You  don’t  put  him  on  the 
newspapers  desire  or  require  from  the  spot. 

>nli-trust  laws.  Suppose  I  told  you  that  eminent 

If  newspapers  are  engaged  in  inter-  physicians,  like  Dr.  Wilkinson,  recom- 
^e  commerce,  the  publishers  contend,  mend  spinach. 


*1*  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  will 
npply  to  them  and  they  can  be  prose- 
under  that  act  for  indulging  in  un- 
w  trade  practices. 


Does  Dr.  Wilkinson  eat  spinach? 

I  don’t  really  know. 

I  see.  He  thinks  spinach  is  great — 
for  somebody  else,. 


F.  SYLVESTER 

Son,  you  ignore  the  importance  of 
prestige.  You  can’t  go  against  uni¬ 
versal  opinion.  Why,  the  whole  world 
eats  spinach! 

I  don’t  know  who  gave  you  the  fig¬ 
ures,  Dad.  but  they  don’t  prove  a 
thing.  I  don’t  suppose  25  per  cent  of 
the  world  wears  suspenders.  Do  you 
have  dependable  data  from  the  higher 
income  groups?  Do  they  eat  spinach? 
I  suppose  so. 

Dad,  are  you  really  sold  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  idea?  Do  you  think  that  ought  to 
be  the  test? 

Absolutely. 

All  right.  I’ll  go  more  than  half¬ 
way  with  you.  L<t’s  take  any  five 
blocks  in  this  town.  You  ask  the  kids 
about  spinach  and  I’ll  ask  them  about 
candy.  I’ll  abide  by  the  result. 

Cute,  eh?  I’m  glad  you  mentioned 
the  candy. 

You  mean  I  eat  the  spinach  or  I 
don’t  get  any  candy?  I  have  to  take 
the  whole  line? 

Not  exactly  that,  but  if  I  had  to  get 
someone  else  to  take  the  spinach — 
You’d  have  to  give  ’em  the  candy, 
too.  My  sister,  I  presume. 

Ha,  ha,  Jimior.  You’re 
little  man.  You  certainly — 

Please,  Dad,  just  spinach. 


clever 


press  is  in  prospect  in  the  Haddon,  N.  J., 
township  where  the  Township  Commit¬ 
tee,  re-elected  Nov.  7,  has  attempted  to 
bar  Alfred  J.  Caplan,  editor  of  the  Had¬ 
don  Township  News,  from  its  meetings 
and  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining  any 
official  news. 

A  legal  opinion  from  Mark  Marrit, 
solicitor  for  the  township,  is  guiding  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Caplan’s  paper  has  denounced  the 
administration  of  township  affairs  un¬ 
der  the  taxpayers’  regime.  The  associ¬ 
ation  has  been  upheld  by  the  Township 
Call,  anti-Republican  organization  or- 
gan. 

“For  his  attacks  in  his  papers,  Albert 
J.  Caplan  may  properly  h«  regarded  as 
a  disorderly  person  and  as  such  barred 
from  committee  meetings,”  said  Mar- 
rit’s  opinion.  “He  is  a  non-resident  of 
the  township  and  as  such  may  be  ex¬ 
cluded  also. 

The  committee  received  the  ruling 
without  comment  and  said  it  would  take 
the  matter  up  for  discussion  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  meeting. 

“I’ll  fight  any  such  move  as  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  my  constitutional  right.”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Caplan.  “I  live  in  Elkins 
Park,  but  the  paper  is  published  in  the 
township.  Have  we  degenerated  to  the 
condition  of  Germany  under  Hitler  or 
Russia  under  the  Czar?  The  taxpay¬ 
ers  were  prodigal  with  criticism  whCT 
they  were  attacking  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization.  Now  they  turn  thin- 
skinned.” 
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AMERICAN  DELEGATES 
ACTIVE  AT  MADRID 


Fighting  Against  Attempts  to  Restrict 

Writers’  Activities  at  International 
Press  Conference — Cable, 

Radio  Rates  Debated 

The  American  delegation  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  International  Press  Conference, 
now  in  session  in  Madrid,  this  week 
forced  the  fight  against  all  attempts  to 
restrict  the  activities  of  correspondents 
in  foreign  countries  and  put  them  at 
the  mercy  of  government  press  bureaus 
and  allied  organizations. 

Robert  Pell  heads  the  American  dele¬ 
gation. 

According  to  cable  dispatches  from 
Madrid  this  week,  James  1.  Miller, 
vice-president  of  United  Press,  flatly 
told  the  committee  discussing  the  status 
of  journalists  in  foreign  countries  that 
under  no  condition  would  the  corres¬ 
pondents  submit  to  a  journalistic  code 
of  honor  or  be  forced  to  get  permits 
from  the  International  Association  of 
Journalists,  as  the  French  delegation, 
backed  by  the  Poles,  had  proposed. 

This,  it  was  felt,  would  put  journal¬ 
ists  working  in  foreign  lands  largely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
the  various  nations  and  would  make 
possible  “permanent  elimination”  of  cor¬ 
respondents  who  would  not  submit  to 
dicution.  This  suggestion  was  first 
made  by  Germany,  which  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  here. 

Mr.  Miller  supported  the  American 
view  that  the  press  was  free  and  cor¬ 
respondents  must  not  be  restricted  by 
direct  or  inijirect  threats.  It  is  thought 
the  suggestion  may  now  be  killed  in 
committee. 

Mr.  Pell  appeared  to  be  eminently 
successful  in  combating  a  host  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  a  restrictive  character  with 
reference  to  the  sending  of  false  news. 
It  appeared  this  week  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  in  its  final  form  would  favor  the 
eliminaticm  of  false  news  by  preventive 
rather  than  oppressive  measures,  in  ac- 
prdance  with  a  suggestion  outlined 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Clarence  K.  Streit, 
the  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Journalists  Association  in  Gen¬ 
eva.  He  suggested  that  a  newspaper 
financially  independent  of  the  dictates 
of  any  group  and  dedicated  to  obtain¬ 
ing  uncolor^  and  accurate  infornig- 
tion  could  do  much  to  eliminate  false 
news. 

A  note  of  irony  was  added  to  the 
deliberations  this  week  when  a  Russian 
delegate  proposed  that  correspondents 
of  any  newspapers  or  news  services  re¬ 
ceiving  money  from  armament  firms  be 
forbidden  to  operate.  “There  seemed 
no  good  reason  for  the  motion  to  be 
opposed,”  the  Times  dispatch  said,  “but 
it  left  some  delegates  gasping,  and  for 
some  reason  aroused  excited  opposition 
among  the  French  and  other  delega¬ 
tions.” 

The  conference  is  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 

The  United  Press  reported  Nov.  6 
from  London  that  a  revolutionary  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  change  of  competitive  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  dominant  American 
and  British  cable  and  wireless  com¬ 
panies,  looking  toward  reduction  of 
operating  expenses,  readjustment  of  ex¬ 
isting  rate  and  service  schedules  and  a 
revamping  of  the  world-wide  interna¬ 
tional  communications  business  as  con¬ 
trolled  by  these  great  concerns,  was 
being  discussed  this  week  in  secret  Con¬ 
ferences  by  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
panies. 

It  is  understood,  the  U.  P.  said,  that 
the  co-ordination  of  international  traffic, 
effective  Jan.  1,  will  be  in  accordance 
with  the  recent  Madrid  agreement 
reached  during  the  international  tele¬ 
graph  conference  at  the  Spanish  capital 
last  year. 


CALIFORNIANS  MEET  DEC.  1-2 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
California  Press  Association  will  be 
held  Dec.  1  and  2  at  the  St  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


LUNCHEON  FOR  J.  R.  BOLTON 

JoseiA  R.  Bolton,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  will  be  guest  of 
honor  at  a  testimonial  luncheon  to  be 
held  at  the  clubhouse  Nov.  14.  The 
committee  in  charge  consists  of  Charles 
E.  Murphy,  Grover  A.  Whalen,  Gilbert 
T.  Hodges,  H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Lee  J. 
Eastman,  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  C.  E. 
Holzkamp,  W.  B.  Stubbs,  Clifford  S. 
Reuter,  and  John  A.  Wilkens.  Reserva¬ 
tions  are  being  handled  by  Mr.  Wilkens. 


$40  NEWSPRINT  PRICE 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST 


Crown  Willamette  Company  Sends 
Announcement  to  Publishers — 
No  Arbitrary  Price  Increases 
C  ontemnlated 

A  minimum  $40  newsprint  prices  pn 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  established  with 
the  following  statement  released  Oct. 
31  to  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  by  R.  A.  McDonald, 
vice-president  of  the  Crown  Willamette 
Paper  Company: 

“Practically  all  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American,  Canadian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  producers  of  newsprint  paper  met 
in  Washington  last  Tuesday  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  General  Johnson. 

“The  recommendation  of  the  NR.A 
Advisor  for  the  Newsprint  Industry  for 
stabilizing  the  market  at  the  present 
base  price  with  zone  differentials  re¬ 
ceived  practically  the  unanimous  en¬ 
dorsement  of  all  those  present.  We  are 
confident  you  will  agree  that  this  action 
is  constructive  and  beneficial  to  the 
publishing  industry  and  was  imperative 
to  avoid  other  chaos  in  the  industry. 

“The  recommendation  above  referred 
to  includes  a  provision  for  possible  ad¬ 
justments  in  prices  next  year. 

“We  wish  to  assure  our  customers 
that  no  arbitrary  increases  in  prices 
are  contemplated  pr  would  be  possible, 
as  the  provision  above  mentioned 
definitely  provides  provides  that  the 
adjustment  in  prices,  if  any,  will  not 
be  greater  than  is  warrant^  by  dif¬ 
ferences  in  conditions,  including  manu¬ 
facturing  cost,  inflation  or  revaluation 
of  the  dollar,  as  well  as  factors  and 
conditions  affecting  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry. 

“Subject  to  the  foregoing,  our  Pacific 
Coast  price  for  1934  delivery  on  con¬ 
tracts  shall  be  as  follows: 

“California,  Or^on  and  Washington 
points,  where  frei^t  is  .25c  per  cwt., 
or  less.  $40.00  per  ton  delivered. 

“California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
points,  where  freight  is  over  .25c  per 
cwt.,  $35.00  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Mill. 

“In  no  case  shall  the  delivered  prices 
be  less  than  $40.U0  Qsjr  ton,  regardless 
of  the  freight  rate.” 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SUIT  DROPPED 

R.  J.  Boyle’*  Attorney  Admit*  Failure 
to  Prove  Con*piracy 
iBy  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishei) 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  9 — Trial 
of  a  suit  for  $2,000,000  damages,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Russell  J.  Boyle,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  against  Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg,  a  former  Herald  publisher; 
Joseph  H.  Brewer,  president  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  National  Bank;  Gilbert 
Daane,  president.  Grand  Rapids  Savings 
Bank ;  Louis  A.  Weil,  publisher.  Port 
Huron  Times  Herald;  A.  L.  Miller, 
publisher.  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  News 
and  president  of  Federated  Publications, 
Inc.,  came  to  an  abrupt  close  here  today 
after  three  days  of  testimony’  in  Kent 
County  Circuit  Court  before  Judge 
Willis  B.  Perkins.  The  suit  was  dis¬ 
missed  on  motion  of  nonsuit  by  the 
plaintiff’s  attorney,  Shelby  Schurtz,  who 
said  he  had  no  proof  of  a  conspiracy. 
Boyle,  the  plaintiff,  is  to  pay  the  costs. 

Boyle  had  charged  that  Brewer  in¬ 
spired  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  him  and, 
aided  by  the  other  defendants,  “reduced 
him  from  place  where  he  was  worth 
$2,000,000  to  $100,000  less  than  nothing.” 


TO  CHOOSE  GUILD  DELEGATES 


Twin  Citie*  Group  Will  Send  Two 
Men  to  Washington  Meeting 

The  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  w*ll  send 
a  delegate  and  alternate  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  national  convention  of  guilds  in 
VV’ashington,  D.  C.,  early  next  month, 
it  was  decided  at  the  November  meet¬ 
ing  in  Minneapolis  Nov.  5. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  guild  will 
be  held  within  two  weeks  when  nomi¬ 
nations  for  a  delegate  and  alternate  will 
be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  general 
membership. 

The  gathering  Sunday  was  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  group  since  its 
organization  several  weeks  ago.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  executive  and  standing 
committees  were  submitted  and  gen¬ 
eral  policies  of  the  guild  discussed. 

With  a  possible  maximum  of  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  250,  G.  B.  Wollan  of  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  reported  171  paid  members  and 
stated  that  approximately  30  more 
would  be  added  before  the  impending 
special  meeting. 

It  also  was  announced  that  the  rela¬ 
tions  committee  had  officially  communi¬ 
cated  with  publishers  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  newspapers  in  announcing 
formation  of  the  dual  city  organization 
and  suggesting  that  a  meeting  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  committee  be  held  for 
informal  discussion  of  mutual  prob¬ 
lems.  Approximately  100  attended. 


NEW  McLEAN  LITIGATION 


Lawyer  Seek*  to  Have  E*tate  Admin- 
i*trator  Removed 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisheb) 

Washinctok,  D.  C.,  Nov.  S— Inter¬ 
minable  litigation  over  the  $5,000,(^ 
estate  of  Edward  B.  McLean,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  IVashingtpn 
Post,  is  indicated  by  a  suit  filed  by 
Attorney  George  B.  Fraser  attacking 
the  proceedings  by  which  Mrs.  Evalyn 
Walsh  McLean,  wife  of  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  him  declared  insane  and 
Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  retired, 
was  appointed  administrator. 

Mrs.  McLean’s  suit  was  unresisted  at 
the  time  it  was  heard  at  Towson,  Md., 
with  the  result  that  Rear  Admiral 
Bristol  was  named  to  handle  all  affairs 
of  the  former  publisher.  In  his  petition, 
Fraser  asks  that  a  local  committee  be 
named  to  handle  the  estate  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  Bristol  be  restrained  from 
taking  charge,  and  alleges  that  the  court 
had  no  jtmisdiction  because  McLean 
owns  no  property  in  Maryland,  and 
moreover,  that  the  suit  brought  by  Mrs. 
McLean  was  actuated  by  “ulterior  mo¬ 
tives,”  when  she  sought  to  have  her 
husband  declared  of  unsound  mind. 


SHELL  LAUNCHES  NEW  GAS 


New*  Photo*  M«rk  New*paper  Copy 
to  Start  Nov.  1 1 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  & — Shell  Petroleum 
Corporation,  St.  Louis,  at  a  meeting 
here  today  of  Shell  service  station  dis¬ 
trict  representatives,  announced  a  com¬ 
plete  advertising  campaign  on  an  im¬ 
proved  gasoline  giving  “summer  mile¬ 
age  and  quicker  winter  starting”  to  be 
launched  in  newspapers  Nov.  11. 

Details  of  the  campaign,  which  will 
include  large  space  with  news  headlines 
and  photos  in  numerous  newspapers 
throughout  the  Shell  territory  of  25 
mid-western  states,  were  outlined  by 
Paul  Ryan,  head  of  the  sales  promotion¬ 
advertising  department.  In  addition, 
radio,  outdoor  and  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  used. 

The  campaign  marks  the  second  com¬ 
prehensive  sales  drive  of  the  Shell  com¬ 
pany  within  the  last  seven  months. 
Advertising  will  be  placed  by  the  New 
York  and  St.  Louis  offices  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana 
and  Sinclair  Refining  Company  also 
launched  extensive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  in  the  Middle  West 
this  week,  announcing  in  each  case  a 
new  winter  gas. 


WRIGLEY  ADVERTISES 
ON  PAGE  MARGINS 


l: 


Up-and-Down  Sale*  Me**age  in  Color 
Being  Te*ted  in  Midwe*t  Citie*, 
With  Daily  Change*  in  Copy 
a*  Gum  Reminder 


Ad 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  7 — First  practical 
test  of  the  Color  Flash  Unit  as  a  means 
of  supplying  a  new  form  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  several  newspapers  was  started 
this  week  by  the  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr, 
Company  in  eight  midwestern  and  south- 
ern  cities.  The  test  will  be  continued 
for  a  month  or  two,  in  an  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  the  practicability  of  this  type  of 
advertising.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  today. 

The  plan  is  to  advertise  Wrigley’s 
chewing  gum  by  a  continuous  imprint 
in  color  on  the  outside  margin  of  the 
page  with  such  terse  appeals  as  “Wrig¬ 
ley’s  Gum,  The  Flavor  Lasts,”  “After 
Meals  Wrigley’s  Gum”  and  “Wrigley’s 
Gum  Aids  Digestion.”  The  advertising 
will  appear  daily  in  the  newspapers  be¬ 
ing  used  and  the  message  will  be  varied 
as  will  the  color.  The  color  streak 
will  appear  on  various  pages  each  day, 
it  is  understood.  The  copy  is  designed 
primarily  to  put  across  a  daily  reminder 
to  chew  Wrigley’s  gum. 

The  Color  Flash  Unit,  manufactured 
by  H.  Robert  Slater  Coinpany,  Chicago, 
has  been  purchased  and  installed  by  the 
Wrigley  Company  for  test  campaigns  in 
the  following  dailies: 

Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index;  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Consolidated  Newspapers; 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press.  Superior 
(Wis.)  Telegram;  Burlington  (la.) 
Hawk-Eye-Gazette ;  Frankfort  (Ind.) 
Times;  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun;  and  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

Experiments  with  this  new  type  of 
advertising  are  being  made  for  the 
Wrigley  Company  by  Neisser-Meyer- 
hoff,  Inc.,  local  advertising  agency,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Slater  company. 
The  Color  Flash  Unit  has  heretofore 
been  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
noting  various  editions  of  the  paper. 
With  the  application  of  this  form  of 
color  printing,  additional  space  on  the 
newspaper  page  is  made  available  to 
the  advertiser  by  using  the  margin 
without  increasing  the  size  or  amount 
of  paper  used. 

The  unit  is  a  simple  auxiliary  device 
that  can  be  attached  to  any  type  of 
rotary  press.  It  runs  with  the  press 
without  extra  service  and  prints  from 
a  rubber  belt  which  is  inserted  into  the 
printing  wheel. 


EXECUTIVES  SHIFTED 
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Type  Founder*  Sale*  Corporation  Aa- 
nounce*  Peraonnel  Change* 

American  Type  Founders  Sales  (Cor¬ 
poration  has  announced  these  changes 
in  management  personnel : 

Frank  W.  Shober,  manager  at  Kansas 
City,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  branch,  succeeding  H.  S 
Kibbee,  who  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
personal  affairs.  Mr.  Shober  was  fw 
many  years  a  salesman  at  Cincinnati 
liefore  going  to  Kansas  City. 

Linn  S.  Megill,  since  1921,  manager 
at  Denver,  succeeded  Mr.  Shober  » 
manager  at  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Megill 
joined  the  Type  Founders  in  1911  as 
an  errand  boy.  The  Kansas  City  terri¬ 
tory  is  being  enlarged. 

Sam  S.  Acker,  salesman  with  the 
Denver  office,  has  been  appointed  act¬ 
ing  manager  there. 

COWEN  SLAYERS  UNkNOWN 

A  coroner’s  jury  investigating  the 
murder  of  Louis  B.  Cowen,  slab 
Cicero  (III.)  Tribune  weekly  newspaper 
publisher,  returned  a  verdict  of  murder 
by  a  person  or  persons  unknown  and 
recommended  that  police  continue  their 
investigation.  Though  the  victim,  shot 
to  death  more  than  a  week  ago,  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  had  A1  Capone  affilU" 
tions,  Mrs.  Mildred  Cowen,  his  widow, 
testified  he  never  confided  his  busine# 
affairs  to  her  and  as  far  as  she  knew  ha 
only  irKome  was  from  his  newspaper. 
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*  LIQUOR  COPY  FOLLOWS  REPEAL  VOTE 


Advertising 


Appears  for  Sales  to  Be  Made  When  Formalities  Have  Been  Completed,  But 
Publishers  Keep  It  Out  of  Copies  Mailed  to  States  Which  Forbid  It 
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ITH  repeal  of  prohibition  de¬ 
finitely  assured  by  the  votes  in 
states  this  week,  liquor  advertis- 
began  to  appear  again  after  being 
eclipse  for  several  days  because  of 
refusal  of  the  Postoffice  Department 
approve  consumer  copy. 

As  told  in  Lditor  &  Publisher  last 
rtek,  officials  of  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
t  had  felt  that  liquor  copy  was  going 
far  in  anticipation  of  repeal.  Pub- 
jshers  were  asKed  to  submit  copy  for 
^roval  before  publication,  and  no  ap¬ 
proval  was  given. 

Some  of  the  copy  published  in  New 
fork  City  on  Nov.  9,  had  been  sub- 
jiitted  in  vain  late  last  week. 
Newspapers  which  carried  liquor  ad- 
itrtising,  however,  were  feeling  their 
in  regard  to  it.  The  New  York 
.  ,  which  carried  a  full  page  advertise- 
aent  for  Bellows  &  Co.,  Nov.  8,  re- 
rncted  it  to  copies  which  did  not  go 
.Trough  the  postoffice,  and  it  was  ex¬ 
erted  that  this  policy  would  be  con- 
iufd  until  the  process  of  casting  state 
lies  for  repeal  is  completed  on  Dec.  6. 
The  New  York  Times,  on  the  other 
held  out  its  liquor  advertising 
.  from  copies  mailed  to  states  and 
jrritories  where  there  are  laws  for- 
lidding  liquor  advertising.  Copies  going 
arough  the  mail  to  other  states  carried 
e  advertising. 

The  Postoffice  Department  at  Wash- 
jiigton  is  required  to  furnish  a  statement 
'  forbidden  territory  for  the  guidance 
advertisers  and  publishers,  but  has 
yet  done  so,  and  apparently  will 
for  some  time.  Lacking  such  a 
atement,  the  Times  compiled  a  list 
j  its  own,  including  15  states,  the 
)istrict  of  Columbia,  and  the  Federal 
rmtorie.-i  and  possessions.  Copies 
rated  for  these  states  did  not  contain 
K  advertising  in  question. 

While  no  further  information  could 
(Obtained  from  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
^t,  it  was  apparent  that  newspapers 
rshing  to  carry  liquor  advertising  with- 
Irt  waiting  for  formal  ratification  would 
pve  to  adopt  plans  substantially  like 
p)se  of  the  Sun  or  the  Times. 

With  a  policy  of  diminishing  federal 


borcement  pending  the  holding  o 


ate  conventions,  and  with  a  ruling  tha 
K  Volstead  Act  will  die  at  that  tim< 
far  as  the  states  are  concerned  (al 
»ugh  not  as  regards  federal  territory) 
was  generally  believed  that  pub 
iliers  face  little  difficulty  if  they  con 
K  their  liquor  advertising  to  state: 
we  there  are  no  local  laws  agains 
sfi  copy,  and  if  the  copy  states  tha 
Lts  are  not  to  be  made  until  they  an 
i?il. 

So  far  as  noted,  consumer  copy  thi: 
wk  continued  to  specify  that  sale: 
we  subject  to  all  state  and  federa 
'*s  and  regulations,  while  some  copj 
wt  on  to  state  that  “this  presentatioi 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  advertise 
'  ot  or  solicitation  of  orders  in  an; 
lie.  territory  or  district  wherein  it  i: 

to  advertise  or  solicit  orders  foi 
?nor.’’  While  such  phrases  were  ad 
Medly  of  doubtful  value  in  legalizing 
'culation  of  the  newspapers  in  state: 

laws  forbid  liquor  advertising 
>0  reasons  were  cited  for  using  tin 
vilifying  words.  In  the  first  place,  i 
is  held  that  they  might  indicate  an  in 
ation  to  comply  with  the  law  in  casi 
copies  are  mailed  to  dry  territor; 
iring  the  first  period  of  confusion ;  am 
4e  second  place  it  was  thought  thi 
nonent  might  head  off  orders  whicl 
«ld  not  be  filled  on  account  of  stati 
wj. 

as  re  ^■^''®rt'sing  men  looked  to  a  consid 
iffilie  **  imount  of  advertising,  swellinf 
*  peak  as  legal  sales  begin.  How 
j  w,  they  pointed  out  that  a  lull  migh: 
'  expected  if  the  demand  prove: 
"Wer  than  the  first  available  supplies 


the 


hii 


Included  in  their  speculation  was  the 
question  of  what  the  brewers,  now  able 
to  supply  their  demand  without  effort. 


Brooklyn  Department  Store  Copy 


might  do  in  advertising  to  keep  their 
customers  from  turning  away  perma¬ 
nently  to  stronger  drinks. 


A  considerable  number  of  newspapers 
have  added  their  names  to  those  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  advertising  for  hard  liquor, 
and  in  some  cases  even  refusing  that  for 
beer  and  other  light  drinks.  A  larger 
number,  of  course,  have  taken  the  stand 
that  the  public  vote  for  repeal  has  placed 
the  liquor  industry  on  the  same  basis 
as  any  other  legitimate  business  and 
that  a  refusal  to  accept  its  advertising 
would  be  an  indirect  aid  to  bootleggers. 

Following  are  statements  indicating 
the  attitudes  of  newspapers  which  re¬ 
fuse  some  or  all  liquor  advertising: 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune — Copy 
for  3.2  beer  is  accepted,  but  not  for 
wine  or  hard  liquor.  "The  Tribune 
was  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in 
America  to  eliminate  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing,”  said  P'.  A.  Miller,  president  and 
editor.  “In  June,  1913,  we  issued  an 
order  that  after  e.xisting  contracts  were 
fulfilled,  advertising  for  liquor  as  a 
beverage  would  not  be  accepted.  When 
3.2  beer  was  officially  declared  non¬ 
intoxicating  we  permitted  its  publicity 
to  appear.” 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News — Re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  the  advertising  of 
intoxicating  beverages  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  legal  in  Utah,  this  paper  will  not 
accept  such  advertising.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  correspondent  was  informed. 

Redlands  (Cal.)  Daily  Facts — Does 
not  accept  beer,  wine,  or  liiiuor  copy. 


LIQUOR  TRADE  DIRECTORY 


The  following  list  gives  manufactur¬ 
ers,  distributors,  wholesalers,  im- 
IKirters  and  agents  who  plan  to  market 
wine,  spirits  or  other  alcoholic  liquors, 
with  the  names  of  their  advertising 
agencies  if  any  have  been  appointed. 
Many  of  these  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  paper,  but  are  included 
here  for  convenience  of  publishers  and 
advertising  men. 

.\llled  Mills.  Inc..  141  West  Jackson 
street.  Chicago — distillers,  Harris  Perlsteln, 
president. 

.\merlcan  Liquor  Exchange,  Inc.,  247 
Park  avenue.  New  York  City — placed  by 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

American  Medicinal  Spirits  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville.  Ky. — Richard  E.  Wathen. 

American  Wine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
Cook’s  Imperial  Champagne — placed  by 
D'Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Geo.  Benz  &  Sons,  St.  Paul.,  Minn., 
wines. 

Brown-Forman  Distilling  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Bunco  Allen,  Inc.,  19  Rector  street.  New 
York  City,  wines  and  liquors,  B.  Allen, 
president;  J.  Looser,  vice-president  and 
secretary — placed  by  Blrch-Fleld  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Califernia  Grape  Products  Co..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  wines;  Horace  O.  Lanza,  president; 
Victor  Repetto. 

California  Mission  Vintage  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles — Louis  Guerrlerl. 

V.  Casazza  &  Bro.,  601  West  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  wines  and  liquors;  V. 
('aeazza,  Jr.,  in  charge  of  advertising. 

Champagne  Vineyards  Corporation  of 
America,  1,819  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
K.  Corney. 

Clear  Springs  Distilling  Co.,  Chicago, 
Thomas  C.  Dennehy. 

Continental  Distilling  Corp..  Snyder  ave¬ 
nue  and  Swanson  street,  Philadelphia, 
"Dixie  Bell"  gin. 

Corydon  &  Ohirich  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  444 
West  Grand  avenue,  Chicago,  wines  and 
spirits. 

Cresta  Blanca  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
liquors. 

B.  Crlbarl  &  Sons.  San  Jose,  Cal.,  wines. 
Cummins  Distilleries,  Athertonvlllo.  Ky., 
A.  J.  Cummins,  president. 

Distiller  &  Brewers  I'roducts  Corp.,  21 
West  street.  Now  York  City,  liquors,  wines 
and  beer;  Samuel  Ungerlolder,  president; 
Jack  Thomas,  advertising  manager — placed 
by  The  Blackman  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Eastern  Distillers  Syndicate,  Inc.,  1,819 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City — placed  by 
Lord  &  Thomas.  New  York  City. 

Empire  State  Wine  Co.,  Penn  Yan,  New 
York;  K.  W.  Schmoker.  vice-president  and 
treasurer. 

Fox  Creek  Distilleries,  St.  Is>uls. 


E.  FucinI  *  Co..  Inc.,  524  West  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York  City,  wines;  S.  FucinI,  In 
charge  advertising. 

The  Gallvlno  Corp.,  l.os  Angeles,  wines; 
R.  E.  Montgomery,  H.  C.  Dunning,  James 
Morris. 

L.  Oandolfl  A  Co.,  406  Lexington  avenue. 
New  York  City,  wine  and  liquor — placed 
by  System  Advertising  Service,  66  West 
4  2nd  street.  New  York  City. 


Jos.  Garncau  Co.,  Inc..  1,819  Broadway. 
■New  York  City,  wines;  Victor  Cleeren.  in 
charge  advertising. 

Greater  Kentucky  Distilleries.  I.a>uisvllle. 
Ky. — Evans,  Nye  &  Harmon,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Henry  Trading  Corp..  157  Chambers 
street.  New  York  City,  wines  and  liquors: 
John  Stickel,  In  charge  advertising. 

Lynch  &  Company,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
distillers. 

McCormick's  Mercantile  &  Distilling  Co., 
St.  Louis,  6Io. 

Malson  Pichel,  83  Beekman  street.  New 
York  City,  wines  and  liquors;  Ralph  Pichel 
— placed  by  Grant  &  Wadsworth  &  Cas- 
mir,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

John  C.  Meier  Grape  Juice  Co..  Cincin¬ 
nati.  wines;  Clifford  P.  Sonneman,  presi¬ 
dent;  Henry  O.  Sonneman.  In  charge  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  sales. 

Monopole  Vineyards  Corp.,  249  10th  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City;  Herbert  Grisenhagen, 
In  charge  advertising. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  Everett,  Mass., 
alcohol — Edgar  M.  Queeny.  president. 

James  Moroney.  206  South  13th  street. 
Philadelphia.  Importer;  James  Moroney. 

Mount  Helena-Calistoga  Wine  Co..  901 
Battery,  San  Francisco;  .Angelo  Petrie. 

Nicholas  &  Co..  Inc..  611  Lexington  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City.  Importers:  G. 
Nicholas. 

Old  Colony  W'lne  Co.,  1.248  Palmetto 
street,  Los  Angeles. 

Old  Rose  Distilling  Co.,  20  East  Jackson 
boulevard.  Chicago:  M.  L.  Rose. 

Original  Pilsner  Beer  Importing  Co..  11 
West  42nd  street.  New  York  City;  Dun 
Slelcken,  In  charge  advertising — placed  by 
McCann-Erlckson.  Inc.,  New  York  City: 
and  by  World  Wide  Advertising  Corp.. 
New  York  City,  for  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers. 

Prost  &  Colahan,  228  West  23rd  street. 
New  York  City,  Importers. 

Puritan  Wine  Co..  Paw  Paw.  Mich.; 
James  MarcellettI,  president. 

Publlcker  Commercial  Alcohol  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

Records  &  Goldshorough.  Inc.,  10  East 
Ixtmbard  street.  Baltimore:  Felix  V, 
Goldshorough. 

l.eon  Renault  &  Co.,  116  Broad  street. 
New  York  City. 

Otto  Schmidt  Wine  Co.,  1,229  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago;  Herman 
Schmidt. 

Alex  D.  Shaw  *  Co.,  Inc.,  15  Moore 
street,  New  York  City:  Munson  G.  Shaw. 

Sherwood  Distilling  &  Distributing  Co., 
Baltimore. 

.Shewan-Jones,  Inc.,  8.6  Second  street',  San 
Francisco,  wines. 

Stelnwender  Distilling  &  Importing  Co.. 
.Tefferson  Clt.v.  Mo. 

Sturges-Morse.  Ltd.,  Now  York  City,  li¬ 
quors — Hudson  Advertising  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Tonkin  Distributing  Co.,  841  Howard. 
San  Francisco. 

Wayne  Brewing  &  Distilling  Co..  De¬ 
troit;  William  Brushaber,  president. 

White  Top  Champagne  Co..  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y..  wines. 

Wright  &  Taylor,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Mouquln.  Inc.,  70  Washington  street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  wines — placed  by  J.  P. 
Muller  &  Company,  New  York  City. 

Mundus  Brewing  Co.,  Detroit — placed  by 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


according  to  announcement  by  Paul  W. 
Moore,  publisher. 

IVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette — George  F.  Booth, 
publisher,  announced  in  a  page  one  box 
Nov.  5;  “These  newspapers  will  print 
advertising  of  beer  and  light  wines, 
but  we  will  not  print  advertising  of 
whiskies,  gin,  or  rum — the  so-called 
hard  liquors. 

“We  foresee  that  we  shall  undoubt^ly 
be  called  upon  to  comment  from  time 
to  time  on  the  handling  of  hard  liquors 
in  this  state.  We  may  on  occasion  be 
a  severe  critic.  We  can  hope  that  the 
handling  of  liquor  in  Massachusetts 
will  be  on  such  a  high  plane  that  in¬ 
stead  of  criticism  we  shall  give  praise. 
But  in  any  event,  we  want  no  part  in 
the  business  and  we  want  no  part  in  the 
profit.” 

Canton  (Ohio)  Repository — “We 
will  not  accept  whiskey  or  gin  adver¬ 
tising,  but  will  continue  to  accept  beer, 
ale,  and  wine  copy.” 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Sunday  Telegram — “The 
present  policy  is  that  we  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  liquor  advertisements  in  the  event 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  We  do,  however,  accept  beer 
advertising  when  the  copy  is  properly 
censored.” 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram 
and  Sun — “We  will  not  accept  adver¬ 
tising  of  hard  liquor.  We  will  accept 
advertising  of  beer  and  wine.  In  the 
event  there  is  mention  of  liquor  in  the 
advertising  of  a  mixer,  such  as  Canada 
Dry,  we  will  have  to  reach  a  decision 
after  we  receive  the  copy,  but  if  the 
advertising  of  the  mixer  itself  predoov 
inates,  chances  are  fairly  good  that  we 
can  accept  the  copy.” 

Los  Angeles  Times — “You  can  pul 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  do^  as  op¬ 
posed  to  accepting  any  distilled  liqupr 
advertising.  We  did  not  accept  it  in 
pre-prohibition  days,  and  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  it  with  the  return  to  the  good  old 
days.  We  will  accept  beer  and  wine 
advertising  with  no  restrictions  either 
as  to  size  or  amount.” 

Minneapolis  Journal — “We  will  not 
accept  hard  liquor  or  gin  advertising. 
We  will  accept  beer  advertising,  ale 
advertising,  champagne,  light  wines.” 

Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  &  Even¬ 
ing  News — “We  will  not  accept  liquor 
copy.  We  do  accept  beer  and  light 
wines.” 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune — 
“The  Register  &  Tribune  does  not  now 
accept  beer  advertising,  and  will  nol 
accept  whisky  advertising  should  its 
sale  become  legal.” 

Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal — “We 
will  not  accept  liquor  advertising. 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune — “We  do 
not  expect  to  accept  liquor  advertising 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press — “In 
the  event  of  repeal,  the  Press  will  re¬ 
vert  to  the  policy  in  effect  prior  to 
prohibition — that  is,  to  refrain  froir 
publishing  any  hard  liquor  advertising 
whatsoever.” 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  Chronicle — “Our  policy  has 
been  definitely  settled  as  to  acceptance 
of  liquor  advertising,  and  we  will  not 
accept  any  such  advertising.” 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch — 
“We  will  not  accept  liquor  advertising.” 

lYashington  (D.  C.)  Star — “The  Star 
has  decided  not  to  accept  such  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — “AVill  not 
accept  liquor  advertising.” 


CORRECTION 

In  an  editorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  Nov.  4  it  was  erroneously  stated 
that  the  Detroit  Free  FVess  put  a  ban 
on  liquor  advertising.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  was  confus^  with  the  Kinston 
(N.  C.)  Free  Press. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  11,  19  3  3 


CONFUSION  OVER  SWOPE  NRA  PLAN 

DUE  TO  IMPROPER  HANDLING  to  happen  to  the  NRA.  There  was 

- - -  some  belief  that  the  Swope  plan  was 

News  1  on  Resignations  Five  From  Industrial  Advisory  all  but  adopted  and  that  the  NRA  was 

Board  Started  Avalanche  of  Stories — Some  Thought  wft'h  the  criticism 

NRA  Was  on  Way  Out  of  NRA  which  has  arisen  recently  and 

with  the  knowledge  that  sooner  or  later 
NRA  activities  would  be  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed,  with  the  possibility  that  its  work 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washint:ton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  8 — Wash-  president  of  the  National  Association  of  "'0“^  fO'"" 

ington  correspondents  are  not  sur-  Manufacturers,  and  also  a  member  of  *^y>.  perhaps  the  Federal 

Sin^e  "  Wbi..  Ho»e 

habile  .hT  ava,a„ch.  ^  Tories  -  pb„  and  daclari,.,  unworb- 

meSrs  oHhe  a\RA*lnd^strial  Advis-  General  Johnson  again  came  on  the  ^ir^es^3e^s’'7earned1hit^^h^^ 
orv  Board  and  announcement  of  the  scene  with  a  formal  statement  designed  responaents  learnea  tnat  tne  bwope 

Sard  SwoA  pun  for  fndnatrUl  sail-  to  clariiy  tl«  intant  of  th.  SwOpa  plan.  ™  which"^"  obt'aTnS 

govarnmant,  and  of  tha  wondar.«nt  of  Ha  tha  p  Ian  4^^  Ganaraljotason  Tte 

4WUl,XSa5^A  '1.  KrnlS^a'Xal  of  ™pond«n,s  ra.lfzof,  a,  Ganar.l 

'VTka  Francis  Scot,  Ka/s  _sUr-  indnstrial  organiratiop  as,  will  a„bla  ±"^0 'dfv. 


spangled  banner,  however,  the  NRA  the  NRA  to  control  industry,  leav- 
vvas  still  visible  when  the  smoke  of  bat-  ing .  to  industry  the  right  to  dis- 
tle  cleared  away.  cipline  itself  in  the  first  instance,”  Gen- 


ence  two  days  before,  that  "this  town  is 
full  of  plans.” 

NRA  is  still  functioning  as  usual.  At 
some  later  date  something  will  be  done 


BLUE  EAGU:  REMOVED 

Newspapers  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  car- 


tirclwrcd  away.  cipline  itself  in  the  first  instance,”  Gen-  ,  s  ni  luncuomng  as  usual  /vr 

For  a  time  the  confusion  was  so  eral  Johnson  then  declared.  “The  na-  later  date  something  will  be  done 

.^1  ti.mal  inHiistrial  rprnverv  art  siwrifirallv  Congress,  either  to  Continue  the 
great  that  many  Washington  correspon-  tional  industrial  recovery  act  specincaliy  x  ra  -c  suoervisor  of  codes  and  in¬ 
dents,  familiar  as  they  are  with  the  set-  provides  for  and  intends  the  organiza-  *  transfer  this  fun^ion  to  some 

uo  here  which  includes  advisorv  boards  tion  of  industry  into  associations,  sub-  ‘  ansier  tnis  lunciion  to.  e 

up  nere,  wnicn  inciuaes  aavi^rj  uoarus,  onvrrnrnental  rontrni  anrl  th#.  governmental  department,  or,  pos- 

planning  councils,  research  organiza-  Ject  to  gov ernmental  control,  and  the  ...  discontinue  srovernmental  oar- 
tions  committees  and  the  like  with  in-  ^wope  plan  is  intended  to  follow  closely  .y>  discontinue  governmental  par 
tions,  committees  ana  me  iikc,  wiiii  ui  ^  ticipation  entirely,  though  this  seems 

terlockmg  memberships,  wondered  what  the  pattern  laid  down  in  that  act.  hardlv  likelv 

the  shooting  was  all  abiiut.  *  *  *,  Nothing  will  disturb  the  "ardly  likely^ _ 

The  confusion  arose  through  a  leak  lXr"Tnd°"co°nsu^«-’  GLENNAN  NAMED  M.  E. 

which  gave  some  newshawks  a  tip  on  witn  industrial,  laoor  and  consumers  r-  -l^  ,  •  , 

the  five  Industrial  .Advisory  Board  representation  m  every  hearing,  in  every  f-  Keville  Glennan  was  this  week  ap- 
resignations,  and  a  lack  of  proper  atten-  discussion  of  policy,  and  in  respect  of  managing  editor  of  the  Scrjolk 

tion  to  publicity  by  the  powers  that  be.  action.  ,  .  .  ,  .  ^^9^^-Dispatch,  according  to 

The  news  leak  came  on  the  night  of  .  '' hen  s^e  of  the  smoke  had  cleared  P,  S.  Huber,  president  of  Norfolk 
Oct.  31  when  some  scribes  got  hold  of  appeared  that  ^e  resignation  of  the  -Nevs^papers  Inc.  He  succeeds  Henry 
the  fact  that  Gerard  Swope  and  five  five  members  of  the  Industrial  .Advisory  L».  Perkins,  w^ho  has  been  made  asso- 
6ther  members  of  the  Industrial  Advis-  '^^s  not  so  sensational,  after  all;  ciate  editor  Mr  Glennan  was  at  one 

ory  Board  were  resigning.  Various  of-  "7®  merely  the  caromg  out  of  tune  city  ^itor  of  the  Ledger-Dispatch 

ficials  professed  ignorance  of  the  resig-  ^gr^  policy.  General  Johnson  said  and  the  Vtrgmian-Rtlot  and  has  been 
Nations,  which  created  an  air  of  mys-  ^  Pf«s  conference  that  he  w>th  papers  m  Washington  and  New 

tery.  The  result  was  that  morning  would  have  to  plead  guilty  to  the  idea  '  ork  in  various  capacities, 

papers  Nov.  1  carried  stories  of  resig-  ‘tf  havirig  a  revolving  membership  on 

nations  with  headlines  which  frequently  the  board.  BLUE  EAGLE  REMOVED 

made  it  appear  that  they  were  from  the  He  declared  service  on  the  board  was  Newspapers  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  car- 
NRA.  ^  .  “fibcral  education”  for  most  indus-  ried  full  front  page  stories  on  the  action 

That  day  it  developed  that  the  resig-  J^rialists  and  "they  change  to  beat  the  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra- 
nations  were  not  sudden  and  that  it  had  when  they  get  down  here.”  He  tion  in  asking  the  Sunshine  Laundry  and 

been  plaimed  to  announce  them  later.  intended  to  follow  the  same  Dry  Cleaning  Company  of  that  city  to 

They  were  not,  as  some  headlines  pro-  procedure  with  the  deputy  administra-  turn  in  its  blue  eagle.  However,  equal 
qlaimed,  resignations  from  the  NRA,  but  of  NRA,  declaring  that  is  the  only  prominence  was  given  to  a  statement 

from  the  Industrial  Advisory  Board,  way  to  escape  from  bureaucracy.  from^  the  proprietor  of  the  laundry, 

which,  as  its  name  Indicates,  is  an  advis-  major  point  which  was  not  denying  he  had  violated  the  code  and 

ory  board  and  nothing  else.  brought  out  during  all  the  ofificial  dis-  asking  for  a  rehearing. 

.  This  board  is  composed  of  industrial  _ _ _ _ 

leaders  v^ose  function  it  is  to  act  as  _______  _  _ _ 

advisers  to  Administrator  Hugh  S.  FORMER  HOOSIERS  HOLD  REUNION 

Johnson  and  to  supply  technical  men  L_— 
who  can  sit  in  as  advisers  during  formu¬ 
lation  of  the  various  codes.  Members 
of  the  board  are  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Roper.  They  are  not 
actually  a  part  of  the  NRA  and  are  not 
answerable  to  General  Johnson  or  any 
other  NRA  official.  The  Labor  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  and  the  Consumers’  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  act  in  similar  capacities  in 
their  own  fields. 

The  plan  of  Gerard  Swope  for  indus¬ 
trial  self-government  was  made  public 
Nov.  1  at  a  meeting  of  still  another  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  Mr.  Swope  is  chair¬ 
man.  This  is  the  Business  Advisory  and 
Planning  Council  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  created  by  Secretary  Roper 
to  advise  with  him  and  map  out  plans 
whereby  the  Commerce  Department  can 
be  of  greater  service  to  industry  and 
trade. 

The  plan  was  not  adopted  by  this  former  Hoosiers  who  went  bark  to  Indiana  recently  to  attend  the  Asso- 
coundl,  but  a  committee  was  appointed  riated  Press  managing  editors  meeting  at  French  Lick,  and  some  present 
to  study  it  and  report  on  it.  Indianans  they  met  at  the  meeting. 


FORMER  HOOSIERS  HOLD  REUNION 


to  study  it  and  report  on  it.  Indianans  they  met  at  the  meeting. 

COT^sion  r^ult^  when  Ad-  t  eFT  to  right,  standing,  A.  Y.  Aron-  Seated,  left  to  right,  Ray  D.  Everson, 
imstrator  Johnson  entered  the  picture  son,  managing  editor,  Louisville  managing  ^itor,  Indianapolis  News; 
his  press  conference  on  the  afternoon  (Ky.)  Times;  William  L.  Madigan,  Edward  S.  Beck,  managing  ^itor,  Chi- 
.  _  ,  ,  ,  editor,  Indiana  Daily  Student;  M.  E.  cago  Tribune;  Rudolph  H.  Horst,  man- 

At  that  tiiM  General  Johnson  said  Garber,  managing  editor,  Jlfodtjon  (Ind.)  aging  editor.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
he  approved  tM  principle  of  the  Swope  Courier;  James  A.  Stuart,  managing  Triune;  Luther  M.  Feeger,  managing 
plan.  He  declared  it  was  not  new,  but  editor,  Indianapolis  Star;  Joseph  W.  editor,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium; 
WM  something  he  and  Mr.  Swope  had  Piercy,  director  of  journalism,  Indiana  W.  S.  Gilmore,  managing  editor,  De- 
talked  of  for  several  years.  At  this  con-  University;  S.  P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana  cor-  troit  (Mich.)  News;  Governor  Paul  V. 
ference  General  Johnson  took  great  respondent  of  the  A.P. ;  Frank  E.  McNutt  of  Indiana;  Oliver  Owen 
explain  his  view  of  the  work-  Harrold,  managing  editor,  Muncie  Kuhn,  managing  editor,  IVashington 
ability  of  the  plan  and  e^eavored  to  (Ind.)  Star;  Roy  J.  Dunlap,  managing  Star  and  director  of  the  conference; 
cle^  up  the  misunderstandings  then  ex-  editor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer-  Kent  C^ooper,  general  manager,  the  As- 
isting  among  the  Washington  corre-  Press;  Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Wash-  sociated  Press;  and  Carl  W.  Acket- 
sp^dents  as  to  what  it  meant.  ington  A.P.  bureau;  and  Ben  Kaufman,  man,  dean  of  the  Columbia  University 

The  following  day  Robert  L.  Lund,  Indiana  Daily  Student  staff.  School  of  Journalism. 


FREE  PRESS  MEETINGS 
PLANNED  BY  P.N.P.A. 

Publishers  Urged  to  Arrange  (w 
Speeches  by  Prominent  Citizens 
— Committee  Replies  to 
Gen.  Johnson 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Harrisuuku,  Pa.,  Nov.  9 — Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers  were  asked  today  bj 
the  code  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association  to 
arrange  for  prominent  citizens  to  deliver 
a  series  of  local  addresses  at  civic  club 
meetings  on  what  a  free  press  means 
to  the  people.  i 

Editors  and  publishers  are  asked  to 
make  it  plain  to  these  local  speaken 
that  the  newspapers  are  only  trustees  i 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consthu-  j 
tion  and  that  they  should  discuss  the  i 
subject  solely  with  the  welfare  of  the  1 
people  in  mind.  I 

In  the  bulletin  the  publishers  ask  that  ■ 
Iiaragraph  11  of  the  proposed  code  be 
adopted  in  full  and  point  out  that  the 
first  clause  is  fully  as  important  as  the 
second  clause  because  it  is  the  only 
place  in  the  proposed  code  which  woold 
forbid  the  licensing  of  newspapers.  Con¬ 
tinues  the  bulletin: 

“Responsible  Washington  officials  say 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  throttle  the  free  press 
or  to  license  newspapers.  Without 
doubt,  this  is  true,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  publishers  will  not 
subscribe  to  any  code  which  does  n»l 
include  paragraph  11  because  they  in¬ 
sist  not  only  on  a  restatement  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  also  on  a  declaration  tlut 
newspapers  cannot  be  licensed  by  som 
succeeding  set  of  officials. 

“Some  officials  of  the  NRA  accuse 
newspapers  of  setting  up  the  free  pres 
issue  as  a  straw  man,  only  to  be  knocked 
down,  so  that  the  press  may  boast  of 
having  won  a  victory.  This  argument 
is  ridiculous  to  those  who  have  worked 
on  code  matters.  Equally  as  foul  is 
the  suggestion  on  the  part  of  NRA  offi¬ 
cials  that  the  publishers  are  using  the 
free  press  issue  as  a  smoke  screen 
against  a  child  labor  and  hourly  and 
wage  sections  in  a  code. 

“The  va.st  majority  of  newspapers 
stand  ready  to  do  their  fair  share  in  the 
matter  of  hours  and  wages.  They  ask 
only  for  the  same  consideration  given 
to  other  industries  in  this  respect.  They 
do  not  ask  for  favors  for  having  main¬ 
tained  employment  during  the  entire  de¬ 
pression  at  a  higher  peak  than  any  other 
industry,  and  they  do  not  ask  for  wage 
concessions,  even  though  wages  of  nie 
chanical  employees  in  the  newspaper 
industry  have  been  higher  and  more 
permanent  than  in  any  other  industry. 
They  do  object  to  a  code  which  singles 
them  out  for  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages  than  almost  any  other  industry 
signs.  To  object  to  such  provisiw 
is  to  protect  subscribers  and  advertisers 
from  ruinous  prices. 

“However,  the  question  of  the  free 
dom  of  the  press  is  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  matter.” 

Referring  to  General  Johnson’s  speech 
in  Chicago  Nov.  6,  the  bulletin  says: 

“In  his  Chicago  speech  General  Jobe 
son  says  the  President  himself  and  other 
Washington  officials  believe  in  a  free 
press,  and  he  states  that  this  Adrainh- 
tration  rules  that  there  can  be  no  licem- 
ing  of  newspapers  because  the  fir* 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  stands 
ahead  of  section  4  (b)  of  NRA.  F*. 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  if  General  Jol» 
son  is  sincere,  why  does  he  still  oppo* 
paragraph  11  as  part  of  the  propo^ 
newspaper  code?  Many  administraP* 
chiefs  have  expressed  the  opinion  thn 
NRA  will  be  permanent  law,  litt* 
feature  and  all.  The  fight  is  still  # 
lie  won  and  is  all  the  harder  with  Gb- 
eral  Johnson  in  opposition.” 

The  code  committee  of  the  P.N.P-^ 
at  a  meeting  Nov.  3  adopted  two  reiC' 
lutions,  one  urging  retention  of  the  fe* 
press  clause  and  the  other  the  inclusi«* 
of  the  so-called  “open  shop”  clause  * 
the  newspaper  code. 
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DRUG  BILL  NO  BAR  TO  SELF-MEDICATION 

People  Will  Continue  to  Treat  Own  Ills  Under  Proposed  Revision,  Says  Chief  of  U.  S.  Food  and 
Drugs  Administration — Describes  Process  of  Obtaining  Medical  Consensus 


IT  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  food 
and  drugs  act  of  1906  still  affords 
adequate  consumer  protection.  Most 
reputable  manufacturers  know  better. 
Identifying  consumer  interests  with 
their  own,  they  recognize  that  Dr. 
Wiley’s  obsolescent  statute  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  unfair  competi¬ 
tive  practices  of  a  chiseling  minority. 

The  manufacturer  of  a  home  remedy 
with  definite  value  in  self-medication, 
honestly  advertised  in  print  and  over  the 
air — a  good  cough  mixture,  let  us  say — 
knows  better  than  anyone  else  what 
menace  there  is  to  his  business  in  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  a  horse  liniment 
for  human  tuberculosis  and  other  res¬ 
piratory  diseases  for  which  it  is  of  no 
use  whatsoever.  Such  a  manufacturer 
is  hardly  to  be  frightened  into  thinking 
the  whole  structure  of  modem  trade  is 
going  to  topple  over  because  the  char¬ 
latans  among  his  competitors  are  at 
last  put  under  control. 

But  in  the  underworld  of  the  food  and 
drug  industries  the  reaction,  to  any 
revision  of  the  present  statute  is  some¬ 
what  different.  There  the  proposed  new 
Copeland  law  is  denounced  as  unwar¬ 
rantable  interference  with  their  activi¬ 
ties.  The  insidious  misrepresentations 
of  facts  about  the  Copeland  bill  that 
have  l)een  sent  out  over  their  grapevine 
telegraph  have  misled  many  reputable 
manufacturers  and  publishers  who,  if 
they  studied  the  measure  for  themselves, 
would  never  oppose  it.  It  is  this  pro¬ 
paganda  that  I  propose  to  discuss. 

One  of  the  most  common  fictions 
about  Senator  Copeland’s  bill  is  that  it 
denies  the  right  of  self-medication.  I 
cannot  seriously  believe  that  those  who 
make  this  charge  have  read  the  bill,  at 
least  with  any  degree  of  sincerity  or 
understanding.  If  the  bill  had  been 
designed  to  prevent  self-medication,  ob¬ 
viously  many  of  its  provisions  would 
be  imnecessary.  No  one  who  prefers  to 
treat  himself  is  compelled  by  any  of  its 
provisions  to  consult  a  doctor.  Rather, 
he  is  given  the  same  right  as  his  irfiy- 
tician  to  know  what  drug  he  is  admin¬ 
istering.  With  the  listing  of  active  in¬ 
gredients  on  the  label,  he  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  treat  his  ailments  more  intelli¬ 
gently,  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
will  take  a  habit-forming  narcotic.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  he  knows  he  is  allergic  to  certain 
drugs,  he  can  avoid  them.  To  insist 
that  the  drugs  he  employs  be  so  labeled 
that  he  will  use  them  without  resultant 
harm  is  not  to  say  that  he  must  not 
employ  them  at  all.  Certainly,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  require  that  drugs  sold 
for  the  treatment  of  disease  shall  ac¬ 
tually  possess  the  remedial  value  as¬ 
cribed  to  them  in  their  labels  and 
advertising. 

There  are  numerous  ailments  which 
can  be  successfully  treated  with  home 
remedies.  Such  remedies  can  still  be 
sold  after  the  Copeland  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law  if  the  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  tell  the  truth  about  them, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  If  the  sufferer  from  a  disease 
in  which  self-medication  is  particularly 
dangerous  nevertheless  insists  upon 
treating  himself,  his  right  to  do  so  will 
be  in  no  way  abridged  by  prohibiting 
advertising  that  urges  him  to  flirt  with 
death.  Let  me  make  myself  clear 
through  a  specific  example. 

Here  is  a  man  suffering  from  dia¬ 
betes,  a  disease  for  which  medical 
science  recognizes  no  cure.  However, 
by  taking  insulin  the  diabetic  might  pro¬ 
long  his  life  in  comparative  comfort 
for  many  years.  But  along  comes  a 
former  shirt  salesman  who  tells  him — 
*nd  I  quote  him  literally — that  he  can 
“rid  himself  of  the  discomforts  of  the 
ailment  with  promise  of  complete  re¬ 
covery  by  the  constant  use”  of  a  nos¬ 
trum.  The  salesman,  who  is  also  the 
Banufacturer,  neglects  to  mention  that 
b*  has  concocted  his  brew  (for  which 
be  charges  his  victim  $12  a  pint)  by 


By  W.  G.  CAMPBELL 

Chief  of  Food  and  Drugs  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Written  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


boiling  the  common  horsetail  weed  he 
finds  growing  along  the  railroad  tracks. 
The  diabetic  forsakes  his  insulin  to  try 
the  stuff.  Apparently  he  thinks  he  is 
getting  results,  for  the  nostrum,  acting 
as  a  diuretic  convinces  him  that  the 
sugar  in  his  urine  is  decreasing.  In 
November,  1929,  he  writes  a  pitiful  tes¬ 
timonial  to  the  value  of  this  murderous 
fake.  In  November,  1930,  one  year 
later,  his  death  certificate  shows  that  he 
has  succumbed  to  diabetes  mellitus. 
The  genuineness  of  that  sudden  concern 
for  the  sufferer’s  well-being  now  dis¬ 
played  by  some  patent  medicine  manu¬ 
facturers  may  be  judged  by  hundreds 
of  similar  death  certificates  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  collected 
of  people  who  took  such  nostrums, 
only  to  die  of  the  very  disease  they  were 
represented  as  curing.  To  say  that  the 
victim  of  an  incurable  disease  shall  no 
longer  be  thus  tragically  deceived  can 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  denial  of  his  right  to  treat 
himself  with  alkaline  wafers  for  a  sour 
stomach. 

People  will  continue  to  doctor  them¬ 
selves  after  the  bill  has  become  law, 
just  as  they  have  treated  their  ailments 
in  the  past.  The  bill  definitely  recog¬ 
nizes  their  right  to  do  so.  The  real 
opposition  to  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  is  aimed 
at  deception  in  labels  and  advertising, 
but  this  grievance  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
calcitrant  manufacturers  is  obscured  by 
their  talk  about  “negative  advertising” 
and  lack  of  agreement  in  medical  op¬ 
inion. 

The  Copeland  bill  does  not  compel 
negative  advertising  for  any  food,  drug 
or  cosmetic.  The  only  advertising  re¬ 
quirement  for  drugs  that  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  “negative”  is  in  the  case  where 
the  manufacturer  elects  to  mention  a 


disease  for  which  his  drug  is  not  a  cure 
but  merely  a  palliative.  If  his  product 
has  any  palliative  value  in  colds  and 
influenza,  let  us  say,  that  fact  can  ^ 
stated,  but  in  such  terms  as  will  fairly 
represent  the  actual  value  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  But  to  safeguard  the  public,  which 
does  not  have  scientific  knowledge  of 
disease  and  its  treatment,  it  must  also 
be  stated  that  the  preparation  is  not  a 
cure.  The  lay  public  does  not  generally 
recognize  that  there  are  so  few  specifics 
for  diseases.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
this  is  the  way  patent  medicine  manu¬ 
facturers  have  tried  so  assiduously  to 
create  the  impression  that  their  products 
are  cure-alls — for  every  condition  from 
cancer  to  clubfoot.  The  industry  itself 
has  created  the  need  for  qualifying 
therapeutic  claims. 

Objection  is  made  that  there  is  no 
general  agreement  of  medical  opinion 
by  which  to  gauge  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  curative  claims.  This  may  be  true 
in  the  case  of  a  genuinely  new  discov¬ 
ery  before  the  medical  profession  has 
had  time  to  test  its  merits.  Even  under 
the  new  law,  no  action  could  be  taken 
against  such  a  drug. 

With  other  drugs  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  simple.  The  staff  first  finds 
out  the  ingredients  of  the  drug,  and  then 
consults  hundreds  of  representative 
practitioners  throughout  the  country 
who  are  experienced  in  treating  the  dis¬ 
ease  for  which  claims  are  made,  to  learn 
their  individual  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  drug  in  question.  If  there  is  no 
consensus  of  opinion  among  them,  obvi¬ 
ously  the  claims  cannot  be  shown  to  be 
contrary  to  it,  and  action  cannot  be 
taken  under  the  Federal  food  and  drugs 
act.  Patent  medicine  makers  can  eas¬ 
ily  follow  the  same  procedure  if  they 
are  really  interested  in  knowing  the 


HOKUM  “SPOTTERS”  NEEDED  SAYS  STERN 


Photographed  at  New  York  University  recently  (left  to  right) :  Arthur  S. 
Draper,  editor.  Literary  Digest,  and  formerly  managing  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  J.  David  Stern,  editor  and  puhlisher,  Philadelphia  Record; 
Prof.  Alonzo  Myers,  N.Y.U.;  Joseph  Lilly,  New  York  World-Telegram. 


The  art  of  propaganda  has  reached 
a  level  so  high  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  have  to  follow  the  example 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  call  in 
experts  from  universities  to  tell  them 
what  information  they  receive  is  honest, 
J.  David  Stern,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  said  Oct.  27 
in  one  of  the  series  of  lectures  on 
“Education  for  Social  Reconstruction” 
at  New  York  University. 

“The  more  the  universities  and  the 
newspapers  co-operate,  the  better  for 
both,”  he  said. 

“Modern  problems  of  business  and 
government  are  more  technical  and 
intricate  than  in  the  past.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  paid  publicity  on  the  part  of 
big  business  complicates  the  situation. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  modem 
journalist  can  meet  the  situation  is 


by  employing  experts  of  his  own.  As 
I  conceive  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
future,  they  will  have  permanent  staffs 
of  scientists  and  technicians  capable  of 
analyzing  every  news  problem  which 
comes  to  their  attention.  These  men 
will  be  employed  not  only  to  write  but 
to  sift  the  conflicting  claims.  I  under¬ 
stand  that,  to  a  limited  extent,  some  of 
your  New  York  papers  are  already 
developing  along  these  lines. 

“That  is  the  journalism  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  only  journalism  that  will 
survive.” 

Mr.  Stern  was  introduced  by  Arthur 
S.  Draper,  editor  of  Literary  Digest. 
Professor  Alonzo  Myers  of  N.  Y.  U. 
presided.  Others  who  spoke  were  Jo¬ 
seph  Lilly  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Silas  Bent,  well-krown 
writer. 


facts  and  making  their  labels  conform 
to  them. 

When  a  manufacturer  protests  that  it 
is  to  the  patient’s  psychological  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  about  the 
composition  of  drugs  he  is  taking,  wlwt 
he  really  means,  I  suspect,  is  that  his 
competitors  will  find  out  his  formute. 
In  all  probability,  they  know  it  already; 
if  not,  any  good  analytical  chemist  can 
tell  them.  Anything  new  or  novel  about 
his  product  or  about  a  process  in  its 
manufacture  can  be  amply  protected  by 
patents,  as  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 
Far  from  incurring  a  loss  through  in¬ 
formative  labels,  the  manufacturer  is 
likely  to  find  that  good  will,  built  up  by 
honest  advertising  and  consumer  confi¬ 
dence.  is  more  profitable  than  an  esoteric 
formula. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Cope¬ 
land  bill  seems  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the 
untenable  assumption  that  publishers  can 
be  blackmailed  into  support  of  the  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  crowd  by  threatening  them 
with  loss  of  advertising.  This  is  non¬ 
sense.  These  manufacturers  cannot 
stop  advertising,  and  they  know  it.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  lifeblood  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  They  will  have  to  go  on  with  it, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  truthful. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  many 
of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  most 
desirable  as  advertising  m^ia — and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  radio  stations — 
exercise  the  strictest  censorship  over 
the  advertising  they  accept.  But  nothing 
remotely  resembling  such  censorship  is 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  a  part  in 
framing  the  Copeland  bill  or  of  those 
who  will  have  to  enforce  it.  Wherever 
the  bill  delegates  special  authority  to  t)ie 
Secretap^  of  Agriculture — the  mooted 
“czaristic  powers” — it  clearly  delineates 
the  limitations  of  the  grant.  In  several 
instances  the  Secretary,  in  dealing  with 
specific  situations,  is  authorized  to  make 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health.  If  any  ruling 
he  makes  under  such  special  authority 
goes  farther  than  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  public  health  or  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  against  deception,  as 
in  the  case  of  informative  labeling  of 
foods,  the  courts  will  inevitably  declare 
the  regulation  invalid.  The  Secretary’s 
decision  must  have  a  genuine  and 
demonstrable  basis  in  fact,  or  it  will  be 
overruled  as  “capricious  and  arbitrary.” 
Since  the  courts  can  review  every  ad¬ 
ministrative  act,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
charge  a  transfer  of  power  from  the 
courts  to  an  administrative  branch  of 
the  Government.  The  courts,  not  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials,  will  have  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  terms  “ambiguity,” 
“misleading  impression,”  and  every 
other  word,  phrase  and  provision  of  the 
act. 

RADIO  HEARING  HELD  ; 

(.Special  to  Editor  ft  Poblisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  8— The 
Federal  Radio  Commission  heard  oral 
argument  today  on  the  application  of  the 
Portland,  Maine  Publishing  Company, 
Portland,  Me.,  for  permission  to  start 
full-time  broadcasting  service  with  1,340 
kilocycles  and  500  watts  of  power.  The 
Commission  at  the  same  time  heard  the 
application  of  Casco  Bay  Broadcasting 
Company  of  Portland,  which  is  seeking 
unlimited  time  on  the  air  in  the  same 
band  and  with  the  same  power. 

PAY  CUT  RESTORED 

Commercial  printers  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
and  adjoining  cities  on  the  east  side  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  on  Nov.  1  received 
restoration  of  the  10  per  cent  scale 
reduction  effected  early  this  year.  The 
action  has  no  effect  on  the  newspa^r 
scale,  which  was  fixed  by_  contract  for 
a  year’s  period  ending  in  February, 
1934,  it  was  learned.  Last  February 
the  scale  for  newspapers  was  reduced 
10  per  cent. 
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FIGHT  ON  CIRCULATION 
GUARANTEE  GAINING 

Some  Heretofore  Insistent  Advertis¬ 
ers  Sign  Contracts  Without  It 
As  Publishers  Intensify 
Their  Opposition 

“Resolute  opposition  by  publishers  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  winning  against  the  efforts 
of  a  few  advertisers  and  agencies  to 
fasten  upon  the  newspaper  business  the 
practice  of  guaranteeing  circulations,” 
says  a  bulletin  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association.  “Within 
the  last  thirty  days  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  formerly  insisted  most 
strongly  on  the  guarantee  provision  have 
signed  a  number  of  contracts  without  it. 
The  number  still  insisting  on  this  ob¬ 
jectionable  provision  is  so  small  that 
there  appears  to  be  little  likelihoc^  that 
they  will  succeed  in  imposing  on  news¬ 
papers  a  custom  which  publishers  gener¬ 
ally  regard  as  inequitable. 

“Following  the  adoption  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  strongly  opposing  this  practice  at 
4ts  convention  last  April,  the  A.N.P.A. 
instituted  an  inquiry  which  fully  dis¬ 
closed  the  motive  behind  this  demand 
and  the  tactics  being  used  to  enforce  it. 
The  motive  was  to  obtain  leverage  to 
be  used  in  an  attack  on  rates,  it  being 
the  general  impression  then  that  news¬ 
papers  were  too  eager  for  advertising 
to  object  very  strongly  to  any  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  it  might  be  offered.  The 
tactics  employed  were  to  persuade  the 
stronger  newspapers  to  accept  very  con¬ 
servative  guarantees,  and  then  to  per¬ 
suade  those  in  a  weaker  position  to 
guarantee  all  of  their  circulation  on  the 
ground  that  others  were  doing  so. 

“Apprised  of  these  facts,  a  number  of 
leading  newspapers  announced  that  they 
would  make  no  circulation  guarantees 
of  any  sort,  no  matter  how  conservative 
the  circulation  figures  specified.  Of  the 
members  of  the  A.N.P.A.  replying  to  a 
recent  questionnaire  on  this  subject,  a 
majority  of  more  than  12  to  1  stated 
that  they  would,  in  future,  accept  no 
contracts  containing  the  circulation 
guarantee  provision. 

“Possibly  as  a  result  of  this  attitude, 
s^e  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the 
circulation  guarantee  have  begun  to  de¬ 
lete  it  from  contracts  when  publishers 
object. 

“A  case  in  point  is  the  Vick 
Chemical  Company,  which  has  recently 
i^de  a  number  of  contracts  for  adver¬ 
tising  without  the  circulation  guarantee 
provision." 


PRESS  CLUB  IN  ST.  PAUL 

T.  Roy  Kelly  of  Pioneer  PreM  Is 
Elected  President 

Started  by  29  night  workers  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  but 
designed  to  include  both  editorial  and 
composing  room  employes  of  all  St 
Paul  newspapers,  a  St.  Paul  Press 
Club  was  organized  recently. 

Officers  and  a  board  of  governors  to 
function  until  1934  were  selected  and 
headquarters  est^lished 

TTie  object  of  the  club  will  be  almost 
entirely  social  and  it  is  separate  from 
the  Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild 
chapter  of  St  Paul. 

T.  Roy  Kelly,  night  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  Press,  was  named  president; 
Otto  J.  Howard,  vice-president;  T.  V. 
O’Dea,  treasurer,  and  A.  C.  Ander- 
sc^  secretary.  The  latter  three  are 
Pioneer  Press  composing  room  men. 

There  will  be  21  members  on  the 
board  of  governors,  serving  one,  two 
and  three  years,  in  groups  of  seven. 

Although  the  incorporation  and  by¬ 
laws  will  recognize  the  eligibility  of 
honorary  and  associate  metiers,  it  is 
planned  to  make  the  organization  vir¬ 
tually  one  of  actively  employed  news¬ 
paper  workers. 

It  is  the  third  Press  Qub  to  have 
functioned  in  the  dty. 


PROUT  SUNDAY  EDITOR 

Ben  P.  Prout,  amusement  page  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor. 


REVEALS  NAZI  AIMS 

Nazi  Germany  is  preparing  for  war, 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  former  Chicago 
Daily  News  Berlin  correspondent,  de¬ 
clared  in  two  addresses  in  Chicago  last 
week.  Mr.  Mowrer,  who  was  forced  to 
leave  Germany  because  of  his  writings 
concerning  Nazi  activities,  will  leave  in 
about  a  month  to  become  Tokio  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Daily  News. 


WILL  QUIT,  SAYS  DAILY 
AFTER  NRA  CLASH 

Racing  Paper  in  Chicago  Says  It 

Cannot  Comply  with  Board’s 
Rule  to  Take  Back 
Striking  Printers 

(Special  to  Editoe  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  8 — Refusal  of  the 
Atnerican  Daily  Sports  and  Racbig 
Record,  published  by  American  Racing 
Record  Corporation,  of  which  M.  T.. 
Annenberg  is  president,  to  agree  to  the 
ruling  of  the  National  Labor  Board 
to  take  back  40  printers,  pressmen  and 
mailers  who  walked  out  in  an  attemjit 
to  organize  the  shop  under  union  con¬ 
tracts,  has  resulted  in  that  paper’s  an¬ 
nouncing  its  intention  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  on  or  before  Nov.  15. 

The  controversy  began  over  a  month 
ago  when  the  employes  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  signed  preliminary  ap¬ 
plications  to  join  the  respective  local 
unions  and  asked  representatives  of  the 
Chicago  Typcigraphical  Union  No.  16 
and  the  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  to 
present  contracts  to  the  management 
of  American  Racing  Record  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  dismissal  of  six  printers, 
said  to  be  the  leaders  in  that  shop  seek¬ 
ing  union  recognition,  resulted  in  the 
remainder  of  the  employes  in  the 
mechanical  and  mailing  departments 
walking  out  in  protest.  Other  printers, 
pressmen  and  mailers  were  immediately 
hired  and  picketing  began  by  union  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  case  was  taken  before  the  local 
NRA  compliance  board  and  charg;es 
were  made  that  the  American  Racing 
Record  Corporation,  in  addition  to  fir¬ 
ing  the  employes  who  had  attempted  to 
organize  a  do  ed  shop,  had  violated 
certain  provisions  of  the  President’s 
Re-employment  Agreement  relative  to 
hours  of  work  and  minimum  wages 
required.  The  local  NRA  compli¬ 
ance  board  appointed  a  special  inves¬ 
tigator,  C.  L.  Boe,  and  after  an  inves¬ 
tigation  and  hearing  had  been  held, 
the  local  board  recommended  that  the 
employes  who  had  walked  out  in  protest 
be  taken  back. 

American  Racing  Record  Corjwration 
declined  to  comply  with  this  ruling  and 
continued  to  operate  as  an  open  shop. 
The  case  was  appealed  to  the  National 
Labor  Board  at  Washington,  of  which 
Senator  Robert  Wagner  of  New  York, 
is  chairman  and  the  national  board  con¬ 
curred  with  the  local  board,  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  men  be  taken  back.  As  a 
result,  the  management  of  Racing  Rec¬ 
ord  published  in  its  Nov.  3  issue  the 
announcement  of  its  inability  to  comply 
and  its  decision  to  suspend. 


C.  P.  CONNOLLY 

Christopher  Powell  Connolly,  lawyer 
and  writer,  and  a  “muckraker”  of  the 
period  of  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8. 
Mr.  Connolly  became  interested  in  the 
controversy  between  mine  operators  and 
workers  in  Montana  in  1^6,  and  his 
writings  on  the  subject,  which  assailed 
the  operators,  created  a  sensation. 
They  appeared  serially  in  McClure's 
Magazine.  Mr.  Connolly  also  wrote 
for  Everybody's.  He  later  went  to 
Washington  and  was  active  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  and  writer  during  the  Taft 
administration. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  appointed  as  national 
advertising  representatives  of  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 


JUDGE  CITES  EDITORS 
FOR  CONTEMPT 

E.  W.  Freeman  and  W.  B.  SorrelU  of 

Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial 
Must  Answer  Charge  Nov.  14 
— Criticised  Court  Order 

An  order  citing  E.  W.  Freeman,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Walter  B.  Sorrells,  editor, 
of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial, 
afternoon  newspaper,  to  appear  in  court 
to  show  why  they  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt  for  an  editorial  referring  to 
the  recent  confiscation  of  marble  ma¬ 
chines  here,  was  issued  by  Circuit 
Judge  T.  G.  Parham  Nov.  3. 

Acting  on  a  petition  by  Prosecuting 
Attorney  E.  W.  Brockman,  Judge  Par¬ 
ham  ordered  the  newspapermen  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  Nov.  14. 

The  editorial  was  published  Oct.  31 
after  officers  had  seized  several  marble 
machines.  The  prosecutor  charged  that 
the  editorial  reflected  upon  the  court. 

Several  days  before  seizure  of  the 
machines.  Judge  Parham  notified  oper¬ 
ators  that  slot  machines  would  have  to 
be  removed.  Slot  machines  generally 
were  removed,  but  several  marble  ma¬ 
chines  were  left  in  operation  and  were 
confiscated. 

Sorrells,  in  his  daily  “What  Do  You 
Think”  editorial  column,  said  that  the 
operators  of  the  machines  had  paid  their 
state  and  city  licenses  on  such  devices 
and  had  not  been  given  sufficient  warn¬ 
ing  that  they  came  under  the  ban. 


“I  DON’T  NEED  PRESS,' 
SAID  TAMMANY  MAYOR 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


“The  World-Telegram  has  rendered 
a  great  public  service.  Its  crusade  will 
serve  as  a  model  to  other  cities — and 
to  other  papers.” 

The  Herald  Tribune  made  a  big  im¬ 
pression  on  the  electorate  early  in  the 
campaign  when  it  reproduced  on  Page 
One  an  unpublished  cartoon  by  Thomas 
Nast.  All  the  inherent  viciousness  of 
the  Tammany  machine,  with  its  repul¬ 
sive  connotations,  were  in  this  picture. 
The  fact  that  a  political  cartoon  seldom 
finds  a  place  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  added  great  emphasis, 
to  the  argument.  The  Herald  Tribune, 
a  Republican  paper,  utilized  many  edi¬ 
torials  to  convince  its  readers  that 
Fusion  meant  reform.  It  favored  La- 
Guardia  consistently  and  intelligently. 
Its  editorials  were  skiHful  exhibitions 
of  the  powers  of  persuasion. 

Sly,  deft,  subtle  and  convincing 
thrusts  against  Tammany  and  the  Mc¬ 
Kee  candidacy  featured  the  Times’  con¬ 
duct  in  the  campaign.  Serious  as  the 
situation  was,  the  'Times  not  only  pre¬ 
sented  its  convictions  and  observations 
with  rapier-like  effectiveness,  but  it 
found  time  to  entertain  its  readers.  Its 
editorial  commenting  on  the  downfall  of 
the  family  of  Boss  McCooey  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  is  one  of  the  slvest  arraignment  of  a 
boss  system  that  fias  appeared  in  print 
in  years.  Likewise  the  Post,  with 
political  editorials  taking  precedence 
over  everything  on  the  editorial  page, 
with  adroit  handling  of  campaign  facts, 
sought  the  election  of  LaGuardia. 

Most  of  the  papers  supporting  McKee 
viewed  the  situation  broadly.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  McKee  support  came 
largely  through  headlines  and  leads  on 
stories  of  the  campaign,  rather  than 
through  editorial  force.  The  Daily 
News  openly  preferred  him  to  the  other 
candidates  and  urged  voters  to  endorse 
him  at  the  polls.  But  the  News  was 
independently  aloof  from  many  of  the 
campaign  issues  raised  by  McKee,  and 
made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  machine  organization  man,  al¬ 
though  the  candidate  had  disavowed 
such  an  alliance.  And  its  pre-election 
advice  to  voters  was  “to  vote  a  straight 
ticket,  whoever  your  favorite  candidate 
for  mayor  may  be.”  The  Sun  fought 
LaGuardia  on  the  basis  of  his  record  in 
Congress,  and  carried  such  headlines  as 


“McKee  Striking  His  Best  Strides  i 
the  Finish.”  The  Hearst  pa^rs  q 
centrated  their  force  against  Tamniji 
although  they  showed  personal  resj 
for  Mayor  O’Brien.  Many  of  the  nei 
papers  disinterestedly  carried  the 
election  arguments  of  the  contenders  i 
leading  offices. 

The  note  struck  in  newspapt 
reached  a  crescendo  as  Election  D; 
approached.  Then  came  the  csi 
Everything  had  been  talked  out.  Evei 
one,  including  the  candidates,  was  tin 
of  talking,  as  God  knows  the  public  % 
tired  of  listening  and  reading.  T; 
smooth-working  newspaper  machine 
for  covering  elections  went  into  oper 
tion,  and  the  routine  of  tabulating  n 
turns  was  a  welcome  relief  from  tj 
grind  of  campaigning.  It  was  not  la 
until  the  results  were  known.  The  tc 
sion  was  over,  but  there  would  be  3 
surcease  until  the  complete  results  cocj 
be  printed.  Editors  who  had  spent  dai 
without  sleeping  continued  to  scan  i\ 
latest  batch  of  results  but  with  litt; 
interest  because  the  trend  was  known. 

The  editorials  the  next  day  had  a  noj 
of  sober  triumph  in  them.  If  McKe 
had  lost,  so  had  Tammany.  If  the 
were  a  few  offices  that  had  be 
relegated  by  the  voters  to  other  cand 
dates,  still  Fusion  would  control  t- 
board  of  estimate,  etc.  The  defeat  i 
the  McKee  papers  was  a  defeat  with  a: 
element  of  victory  in  it;  the  triumph; 
the  Fusion  papers  was  a  comple 
triumph. 

Thus  a  free,  untrammeled  press  ha; 
at  last  wounded  the  Tiger.  And  the 
power  of  the  press  was  again  demo: 
strated  as  a  force  for  defeating  corni;' 
pxiliticians  whose  concern  over  their  t 
boxes  surmounts  their  concern  over  a: 
ordinarily  timid  and  generally  exploitr 
public. 

Newspaper  editors  were  not  incliiK 
to  talk  this  week  about  the  campaig: 
now  that  it  is  over.  They  are  elatec 
generally,  but  realize  that,  as  the  sayini 
goes,  “the  fight  has  only  begun.”  Doe 
the  defeat  of  Tammany  mean  the  k 
ginning  of  a  new  political  era  of  truth 
fulness,  honesty  and  efficiency,  or  doe 
it  mean  merely  a  recuperative  period  k 
the  machine?  The  talk  of  charter  re 
form  points  to  a  completely  rehabilitate: 
municipal  political  system.  But  histon 
proves  that  Tammany,  and  all  machine 
operated  for  graft,  have  many  Ihre 
Vigilance  and  intelligent  criticism  an 
needed. 

The  fight  against  Tammany  is  noti 
local  issue  so  far  as  the  nation’s  pres 
is  concerned. 


Vare  Machine  Ousted  by 

Philadelphia  Volt 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Purlishzi)  _ 

PHn.ADELPHiA,  Nov.  9 — The  routia 
of  the  long  dominant  Vare  Republi® 
Machine  here  Tuesday  by  the  electir 
of  a  complete  Democratic  slate  for  it 
first  time  in  50  years  was  hailed  hen 
as  another  evidence  of  the  New  Dpi 
in  politics. 

"The  Record,  published  by  J.  Daiji 
Stern,  is  the  only  Democratic  paper « 
Philadelphia  although  Mr.  Stem'- 
Camden  N.  J.,  papers,  the  Courier  (d 
Post,  are  Republican.  The  Recori 
started  an  aggressive  fight  on  the  Van 
ticket  at  the  start  of  the  campaign  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  forcing  ok 
of  the  candidates  off  the  slate  after  * 
investigation  of  his  conduct  in  ano4c 
official  position. 

The  leading  Democratic  candidate 
were  former  Republicans  who  also 
supported  by  an  independeht  Republi® 
group  called  the  Town  Meeting  part? 
The  other  papers,  the  Public 
and  Evening  Ledger,  the  Bulletin  s 
News  maintained  a  lukewarm  attittk 
in  the  campaign  but  did  make  a  fi#* 
on  the  judicial  ticket  picked  by  Van 
which  had  refused  renomination  to  thr« 
sitting  judges.  'The  Vare  candid^ 
for  the  bench  were  defeated.  Imni^ 
ately  following  the  election  the 
in  a  front  page  editorial  advocated  w 
ouster  of  Vare  as  party  leader,  inclw 
ing  his  place  on  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 
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6  4  0,000 

The  new  YORK  times  reached  its 

highest  city  circulation  the  day  after 
election,  Wednesday,  Nov.  8.  150,000 

new  purchasers  turned  to  The  Times  for 
comprehensive  news  of  the  election.  The 


net  paid  sale  was  640,000  copies,  of 
which  435,000  were  in  New  York  City,  a 
gain  in  the  city  of  I  45,000  copies. 

It  has  become  a  tradition  in  journalism 
that  when  there  is  big  news — an  important 
election  or  any  other  notable  event — The 
Times  is  always  in  unusual  demand. 

Nm  f urk  ®tmf0 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 


Net  paid  sale  of  The  New 
York  Times  averased  464,253 
weekdays,  734,409  Sundays 
for  twelve  months  ended 
Sept.  30 — the  largest  group 
of  intelligent,  discriminating 
men  and  women  ever  assem¬ 
bled  by  a  newspaper. 

Where  living  and  buying 
habits  attain  the  highest  level 
In  the  New  York  market,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  The  Times  is 
greatest.  In  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Park  Avenue  and  Central  Park 
West  districts,  for  example. 
The  Times  weekday  sale  rep¬ 
resents  8  out  of  every  10  fam¬ 
ilies;  Sunday  sale  represents  9 
out  of  10. 


Every  impartial  and  com¬ 
prehensive  investigation  of 
newspaper  preferences  in  the 
New  York  market  shows  The 
Times  to  be  first  choice 
among  the  intelligent  and  dis¬ 
criminating. 
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PERSON  WHO  POSES  FOR  PRESS  PHOTO 
CANNOT  STOP  ITS  PUBLICATION 

MaMachusetts  Supreme  Court  Decides  Against  Woman  Who  Sued 
Daily  for  Printing  Picture  of  Herself  and  Co-Respondent 
in  Divorce  Proceedings 


PUBLICATION  of  a  photograph  in 
a  divorce  suit,  the  photo  showing  a 
woman  involved  in  the  suit  with  the 
co-respondent  named  by  the  woman's 
husband,  •does  not  and  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  violation  of  the  right  of  privacy, 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
cently  held  in  connection  with  a  libel 
suit  brought  against  the  IV  orcester 
Post. 

This  was  the  first  decision  coverijig 
this  point  in  Massachusetts,  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  is  only  the  fourth  state  in 
the  union  to  make  a  decision  on  this 
point. 

Jane  H.  Thayer  was  involved  in  di¬ 
vorce  proceedings,  both  she  and  her 
husband  having  instituted  suit,  Mr. 
Thayer  having  named  one  Desjardln  as 
co-respondent.  During  the  divorce  trials 
the  Post  obtained  a  photograph  of  a 
group  of  five  people,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thayer  and  Desjardin.  Being 
interested  only  in  the  ^otograph  of 
Mrs.  Thayer  and  Desjardin,  the  Post 
printed  on  two  occasions  photographs 
of  these  two  who  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  taken  from  the  group 
picture.  Mrs.  Thayer  subsequently 
brought  suit  for  libel  because  of  the 
two  publications  in  which  she  set  forth 
six  different  counts.  Four  of  the  counts 
alleged  that  the  pictures  were  libelous, 
while  two  of  the  counts,  one  and  four, 
alleged  that  they  were  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  privacy  which  she  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  attorneys  for  the  Po5t 
filed  demurrers  on  all  counts  and  the 
Superior  Court  Judge  sustained  the  de¬ 
murrers  on  counts  one  and  four  which 
were  concerned  with  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  whereupon  the  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  which  upheld  tht  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  part: 

“The  plaintiff’s  allegations  show  that 
the  picture  of  which  she  complains  was 
not  taken  surreptitiously  or  without 
her  knowledge  and  consent.  On  the 
contrary  she  voluntarily  posed  for  it 
as  one  of  the  party  of  five.  The  picture 
was  taken  at  an  airport,  which  is  pre¬ 
sumably  a  public  place.  She  had  no 
property  in  the  negative  or  the  photo¬ 
graphs  printed  from  it  because  it  is  al¬ 
lege  that  she  made  no  contract  or  ar¬ 
rangement  concerning  it,  but  bplieves 
that  it  was  taken  through  a  contract  or 
arrangement  made  with  her  husband. 
One  who  under  the  conditions  dis¬ 
closed  in  these  counts  poses  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  has  no  right  to  prevent  its  pub- 
licatioa  It  was  not  taken  at  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  request  or  for  her  benefit.  She 
neither  paid  nor  agreed  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  for  it.  Thei%  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  so  far  as  the  plaintiff  was 
concerned  it  was  taken  for  a  private 


270,743 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 

OCTOBER,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1933,  was  179,243. 

Everything  in  Battimorv 
Jtwolwv  Arvuntl 

THE  40996  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


use  or  a  restricted  purpose.  Title  to  the 
photograph  was  not  in  the  plaintiff,  but 
in  some  other  person.  The  circum¬ 
stances  imposed  no  express  or  implied 
limitation  by  the  plaintiff  upon  its  pub¬ 
lication  by  the  person  owning  it.  The 
contention  of  the  plaintiff  in  substance 
is  that,  although  she  had  no  property 
right  in  the  picture  itself  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  may  have  rightly  obtained 
property  right  in  it  and  the  right  to 
publish  it,  yet  she  has  an  absolute  right 
not  to  have  it  published  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  disclosed  wihout  her  consent. 
That  contention  cannot  be  supported. 
The  question  before  us  is  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  this  point.  It  does  not  relate 
to.  violations  of  privacy  which  would 
involve  acts  in  the  nature  of  nuisance, 
or  which  are  appropriation  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  for  purposes  of 
advertisement.  Questions  of  that  na¬ 
ture  may  be  dealt  with  when  thev 
arise.  It  follows  that  counts  1  and  4 
set  out  no  cause  of  action.” 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  .Association  pointed 
out  that  the  decision  is  of  interest  to  all 
newspapers  because  it  lays  down  the 
rule  that  any  person  who  poses  for  a 
picture  under  circumstances  like  those 
confronting  Mrs.  'Thayer  at  the  time 
the  photo  was  taken  cannot  legally  stop 
its  publication. 

In  the  majority  of  states,  the  bulletin 
said,  the  so-called  right  of  privacy  has 
not  as  yet  been  judicially  acted  upon. 
Eight  states — Rhode  Island,  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  York,  Georgia,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  New  Jersey  and  Kansas — 
have  made  decisions,  the  bulletin  pointed 
out.  The  first  three,  it  was  stated,  have 
definitely  decided  that  no  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  exists  at  common  law,  while  the 
rest  have  decided  that  imder  certain 
circumstances  the  right  of  privacy  may 

exist.  .  — - - 

DAILY  ADDS  COLOR 

The  Brouftsznlle  (Pa.)  Telegraph  re¬ 
cently  carried  a  full-page  advertisement 
announcing  the  use  of  color  in  full  page 
copy.  A.  E.  Hickerson  is  publisher. 


A  ten  second  glimpse  of 

METROPOLITAN 
LONG  ISLAND 


DROBABLY  almost  every  reader 
*  of  Editor  and  Publisher  has  at 
some  time  visited  The  Garden  City 
Hotel.  This  birdseye  glimpse  of 
this  stately  old  Georgian  center  of 
hospitality  may  bring  pleasant 
memories  to  you.  Here  is  another 
reminder  of  the  substantial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  resident  guests  as 
well  as  those  visiting  the  Island 
for  a  short  stay.  You  can  cultivate 
this  great,  responsive  $150,000,- 
000  market  through 


Rockrille  Centre,  Long  Island 


THE  NASSAU  DAILY  STAR 

Lyabrook,  Loaf  liiaad 


REPORTER  INJURED 

John  Drennen,  reporter  for  the  Stand 
ard  News  Service,  New  York,  and  two 
companions  were  injured  Nov.  5  when 
their  airplane  struck  a  tree  while  they 
were  landing  at  the  airport  in  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  Mr.  Drennen  was  on  his 
way  to  report  the  crash  of  Lieut.  George 
R.  Johnson,  which  resulted  in  seven 
deaths,  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


PRESS  CALLED  SELHSH 
IN  OPPOSING  NRA 

Papnr  Organ  Saya  Attacka  Followed 

Attempta  of  Government  to  Aid 
Newsprint  Industry — W.  R. 

Hcarat  Is  Criticised 

Newspaper  opposition  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery'  Act  is  attributed  by 
The  Paper  Mill,  trade  weekly,  to  the 
fact  that  publishers  object  to  the  NRA’s 
effort  to  regulate  newsprint  prices. 

“The  thought  that  the  NRA  should 
do  anythi^  to  bring  an  end  to  suicidal 
price  cutting  in  the  newsprint  industry 
is  abhorrent  to  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,”  a  front  page  editorial  in  the  Nov. 
4  issue  says.  “That  the  NRA  should 
do  anything  that  may  result  in  publish¬ 
ers’  paying  a  fair  and  reasonably  profit¬ 
able  price  for  their  most  important  raw 
material  convinces  them  that  the  NRA 
and  all  its  works  should  be  abolished.” 

The  editorial  attacks  W.  R.  Hearst. 
“the  perpetual  Nemesis  of  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,”  on  the  ground 
that  his  statement  against  the  NRA 


“started  immediately  followii^  the 
newsprint  conference  in  Washingtoo," 
Other  publishers,  the  editorial 
started  their  attacks  about  the  same 
time.  “The  point  of  vulnerability  ig 
the  armor-plated  patriotism  of  the  pub. 
lishers  is  the  pocketbook,”  it  was  stated 
The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  aljo 
criticised  Mr.  Hearst’s  opposition  to  the 
NRA  in  an  editorial  Nov.  2.  Mr. 
Hearst,  the  editorial  said,  “does  not 
seem  to  like  the  idea  when  the  NRA 
has  forced  him  to  pay  his  men  far  more 
than  he  used  to.  But  he  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this  angle  of  the  matter  in  his 
attacks.  No,  liberty,  dear  old  liberty 
is  being  snatched  from  the  people  by  ^ 
NRA.” 


RIPLEY  TAX  OVERPAID 

Corporation  Receives  $20,142  Refund 
on  1931  Income  Payment 
(Special  to  Editou  ft  Publisbu) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  7 — Believe 
it  or  not,  Robert  L.  Ripley’s  feature 
distributing  corporation  overpaid  its  1931 
income  tax  in  the  amount  of  $20,142il, 
and  has  had  this  amount  refunded  to  it 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Believe  It  Or  Not,  Inc.,  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  cartoonist  in  his  multiple 
business  transactions,  paid  this  amount 
under  protest  and  filed  protest  with  the 
U.  S,  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  demanding 
its  refund. 

The  Treasury  found  the  money  upon 
which  this  tax  had  been  levied  consisted 
of  sums  upon  which  another  taxpayer 
had  already  made  payment  and  that  the 
corporation  accordingly  was  not  liable. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Of  all  families  in  the  city  of  Worcester  (popu¬ 
lation  195,311)  and  in  the  Worcester  city  and 
suburban  (ABC)  retail  trading  zone  (popula¬ 
tion  433,287)  which  every  day  receive  in  their 
homes  a  Worcester  newspaper 

ncAD  Yiic  TELEOSAM  Of^ 

IN  'TMCIR 

iix  I>AV$  CVERV  WEEK* 

This  includes  only  families  of  blood  relation  which  take  in  their  homes  the  same 
Worcester  newspaper  every  day.  It  does  not  include  sales  to  families  which  buy 
newspapers  downtown — families  which  do  not  take  the  same  newspaper  every  day 
— boarders,  roomers,  etc. 

rv  O  of  all  newspaper  BUYERS  in  Worcester 

^  Buy  Telegram  or  Gazette 

THE  ENTIRE  WORCESTER  MARKET  IS  ADEQUATELY 
CULTIVATED  THROUGH  THESE  NEWSPAPERS  ALONE 


The  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


The  Inevitable 

SWING 


During  periods  of  business  bewilderment, 
men  have  always  been  tempted  into  the 
by-ways  of  selling. 

Despite  costly  lessons,  the  search  goes  on 
for  some  short-cut .  .  .  some  trick  of  discount 
or  allowance  that  may  stem  the  tide  .  .  . 
some  medium  that  may  miraculously  pay^ 
although  it  never  did  in  the  past. 


One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  return  to 
sound  business  is  the  inevitable  swing  back 
to  the  newspapers  which  built  so  many 
scores  of  successful  businesses  .  .  .  and 
which,  in  the  long  run,  kept  them  successful. 


IVew  York’s  BEST  READ,  and  therefore, 
most  INFLUENTIAL  evening  paper 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  ROONEY  E.  BOONEIORGANIZATION 
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!  JOHNSON  RULES  NRA  CAN’T 
UCENSE  PRESS 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


"Is  it  fair  to  try  to  disturb  that  re¬ 
liance  by  telling  the  public  that  it  ought 
to  fear  NKA  because  it  threatens  a 
dictator  or  impairs  the  freedom  of  the 
press  when  the  facts  are  as  I  have 
stated  them  ? 

"is  that — or  is  it  not— setting  up  a 
hobgoblin  and  screaming  at  it  ? 

“Is  it  fair  to  say  of  every  act  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  misunderstood  or 
proves  unpopular — Oh,  that  is  NRA. 

"The  newspapers  know  that  NKA  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  farm  relief 
— or  public  works — or  monetary  p<rficy — 
or  Home  or  Farm  Loans.  It  has  only 
to  do  with  industrial  self-government 
and  fair  trade  practices.  Is  branding 
NRA  as  a  cause  of  every  dissatisfac¬ 
tion — or  is  it  not — setting  up  a  hob¬ 
goblin  and  screaming  at  it? 

“Is  that  a  discharge  of  the  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  goes  with  the  great 
public  power  of  the  press? 

“I  think  the  average  American  is  not 
that  easily  misled.  But  1  do  ask  him  to 
reflect  on  one  thing.  If,  in  order  to 
drum  up  opposition  to  such  a  law  for 
the  average  man,  it  is  necessary  to  dig 
up  such  an  old  device  as  this,  if  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said  against  it,  then 
NIRA  must  be  a  pretty  good  law,  and 
the  Blue  Eagle  a  pretty  good  bird. 

"We  are  ready  for  the  dead  cats.  We 
knew  they  were  coming.  But  let’s 
have  some  real  ones.  Let  the  few  pow¬ 
erful  men  who  have  opposed  parts  o/ 
this  law  from  the  day  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  step  out  and  give 
their  real  reasons.  Not  freedom  of 
the  press — not  fear  of  a  dictator — but 
their  real  honest-to-goodness  reasons.” 

Gen.  Johnson  warned  his  listeners 
that  they  must  assume  not  only  the 
benefits  of  the  NRA,  but  also  its  bur¬ 
dens,  'declaring  that  if  there  continues 
this  “hullaballoo”  against  it,  there  can 
“only  result  in  a  stiff er  statute  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress.” 

"Why  do  they  not  say  now  what  fair 
criticism  they  have  instead  of  crying 
out  about  freedom  of  the  press  and  dic¬ 
tatorship?”  he  asked.  “What  is  the 
real  reason  for  these  complaints?” 

“Is  it  that  we  have  raised  wages  and 
reduced  hours  of  work  and  thus  in¬ 
creased  costs  in  order  to  relieve  the 
despair  of  four  million  bread  winners — 
with  dependents,  perhaps  ten  to  twelve 
million  people  and  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  If 
that  is  the  reason,  we  are  ready  and 
able  to  defend  that  and  would  welcome 
the  chance  to  do  so. 

“Is  the  real  reason  that  in  permitting 
the  great  industries  to  organize  and 
cooperate  for  their  own  protection  and 
welfare,  we  have  insisted  on  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  on 
the  elimination  of  piratical  and  cut¬ 
throat  practices  and  the  unrestrained 
exploitation  of  the  good  old  days? 

“Those  practices  brought  us  up  to 
the  nightmare  peaks  of  the  1929  moun¬ 
tains  of  foolishness  and  down  into  the 
depression  depths  of  March,  1933,  and 
drove  twelve  to  thirteen  million  work¬ 
ers  out  on  the  streets  and  the  majority 
of  all  our  people  to  the  limit  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  despair.  If  that  is  the  true 
reason  we  are  ready  and  able  to  defend 
that  and  we  also  welcome  the  chance 
to  do  that. 

■^s  the  real  reason  that  we  have  made 
some  mistakes  and  changed  some  direc¬ 
tions  of  original  approach,  and  will 
probably  make  more  mistakes  and 
changes  of  direction,  and  will  claim 
no  ponderous  infallibility  and  will 
promptly  concede  misUkes,  and  that  we 
can  make  no  definite  promises  and  will 
run  into  both  ups  and  downs  on  the 
general  uphill  pull,  and  that  we  have 
worked  and  can  expect  to  work  no  sud¬ 
den  miracles — if  that  is  the  reason  we 
are  ready  to  end  the  discussion  quickly 
by  freely  admitting  and  conceding  that 
we  have  done  all  that  and  will  continue 
to  do  it,  and  correct  every  error  and 
inequity  we  see  regardless  of  any  charge 
of  vacillation  and  irresolution.” 

Again  pleading  for  patriotic  co¬ 


operation  on  the  part  of  the  press,  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor,  the  NRA  administra¬ 
tor  said: 

“Every  man  to  whom  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  this  country  has  given 
an  opportunity  to  attain  the  stature  of 
responsibie  criticism  owes  some  months 
of  service  to  his  country  at  a  time  like 
this,  and  if,  instead  of  sniping  from  in¬ 
complete  knowledge  and  hurling  such 
synthetic  dead  cats  as  these  moth-eaten 
ones  about  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
dictatorship,  we  could  induce  yet  more 
of  them  to  come  into  the  non-partisan 
impartial  organization  we  maintain,  to 
show  us  how  to  correct  our  mistakes 
and  put  their  ideas  into  execution,  we 
should  see  the  effect  of  criticism  at  its 
highest  and  of  manhood  at  its  best. 

“Never  in  the  history  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  was  there  so  much  opportunity  for 
service  and  so  little  excuse  for  sterile 
sniping.  NRA  is  neither  a  dictatorship 
nor  a  bureaucracy.  It  is  a  forum  for 
national  planning  where  every  opposing 
interest  has  a  voice.  There  will  always 
be  controversy  in  NRA  because  it  is  a 
balanced  organization  of  industry,  work¬ 
ers  and  consumers  trying  to  compose 
conflicting  interests  for  the  general 
good.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  Gen. 
Johnson  volunteered  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  NRA,  providing  they 
were  submitted  in  writing.  No  ques¬ 
tions  were  answered,  however,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  chairman,  George  W.  Ros- 
setter,  president  of  the  Qiicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce,  adjourned  the 
meeting  l)efore  any  person  in  the  packed 
ball  room  could  forward  a  question  to 
the  rostrum. 

Further  elaboration  concerning  Gea 
Johnson’s  attitude  towards  the  news¬ 
paper  code  was  revealed  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Chicago  reporters  Nov.  6, 
when  he  was  asked  why  his  administra¬ 
tion  objected  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  clause  in  the  nend- 
ine  newspaper  code.  He  replied  as 
follows : 

“The  NR.\  has  objected  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  following  reason :  We 
consider  it  superfluous  and  even  more, 
improper,  for  the  newspaper  publishers 
to  ask  the  President  to  obey  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  In  effect,  they  want  the 
President  to  contract  with  them  and 
say :  ‘Now,  boys,  you  don’t  need  to 
worry :  I  won’t  violate  the  Consti‘ution.’ 

“The  freedom  of  the  press  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  provided  in  the  Constittition. 
If  this  administration  tried  to  infringe 
upon  it.  it  w'ouldn’t  be  12  hours  before 
the  papers  would  go  into  the  courts 
and  get  an  injunction  against  us.  XVe 
are  not  going  through  any  revolution  in 
the  program  and  we’re  not  heading  to¬ 
ward  any  dictatorship.  I  don’t  care 
what  others  say  about  it,  we  are  ad¬ 
ministrating  this  act  according  to  law.” 

The  NRA  administrator  expre.ssed 
the  belief  that  the  distastes  of  publishers 
toward  the  idea  of  a  licensed  press 
arose  from  an  honest  misapprehension. 

"In  the  President’s  blanket  code,”  he 
said,  “there  was  reference  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  business  enterprises  might 
be  licensed.  But  when  we  got  down  to 
consideration  of  a  specific  newspaper 
code  the  word  ‘licensing’  was  dispensed 
with.  There  never  was  any  intention 
to  license  newspapers.” 

Gen.  Johnson  said  that  rumors  that 
he  was  going  to  resign  were  untrue. 

“If  I  pull  too  many  boners  I’ll  get 
out  but  I’m  not  thinking  o*  resigning 
and  won’t  until  the  President  says  I  can 
go.”  declared  the  general. 

In  rfply  to  the  question  how  he  felt 
about  press  criticism,  he  answered : 

“They  tell  me  no  man  ever  lived  has 
had  as  much  publicity  as  I.  Very 
little  of  it  has  been  unfavorable.  I 
can’t  help  it  if  the  press  turns  against 
the  NRA.  Congress  passed  the  law. 
All^  I’m  doing  is  administering  it.  I’ve 
no  intention  of  stopping  press  criticism. 
No  one’s  ever  been  treated  better  by  the 
press  than  I.  I  think.” 

General  Johnson  expanded  his  feel¬ 
ings  toward  newspaper  attacks  on  the 
NRA  in  an  address  in  Minneapolis, 
Nov.  7.  Speaking  of  “Beneficiaries  of 
the  Old  Deal.”  General  Johnson  said : 

“They  are  few  in  number,  but  ruth¬ 


less  in  method.  Some  of  them  control 
powerful  newspapers  and  they  are  using 
these  papers  to  misrepresent  every  de¬ 
velopment  of  NRA. 

“It  is  no  longer  possible  to  get  a 
square  deal  in  truth  and  accuracy  for 
the  President’s  program  from  the  man¬ 
agement  and  policy  of  those  papers. 
This  last  attack  will  not  succeed. 

“Franklin  Roosevelt  set  out  to  lead 
the  people  of  this  country  back  into  the 
light  from  the  darkness  into  which  these 
forces  of  selfishness  and  greed  had  led 
them.  To  get  that  leadership  he  had 
to  fight  these  men.  He  beat  them. 

“Even  my  gentlest  and  most  loyal 
terrier  will  growl  at  me  if  I  try  to  take 
his  bone  away,  and  these  few  gentlemen 
fear  the  loss  of  the  biggest  bone  of  all 
— ^the  preferred  place  at  the  table — the 
right  to  practice  their  own  form  of 
racketeering  and  chiseling.” 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  NRA  general 
counsel,  in  an  address  in  Philadelphia 
Nov.  4,  also  supported  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  viewpoint  that  newspapers’ 
alarm  over  possible  abridgment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  was  based  on  a 
misapprehension.  “Those  who  argue  that 
newspapers  might  be  licensed  under  the 
NIRA  are  simply  creating  a  hobgoblin 
and  then  screaming  at  it,”  he  said.  He 
added : 

“There  is  not  and  there  never  will  be 
the  slightest  interference  with  the  con¬ 
stitutionally  guaranteed  freedom  of  the 
press  by  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration.  There  will  be  no  attempt 
to  license  newspapers.  The  raising  of 
this  issue  may  be  profitable  to  a  few 
lawyers  and  to  those  who  seek  some 
underhanded  method  of  attacking  the 
NRA.  But  otherwise  the  discussion  is 
wholly  unprofitable  and  serves  merely  to 
confuse  and  mislead  public  opinion.” 

Senator  Borah  declared  in  Boise,  Ida., 
Nov.  8  that  he  was  certain  the  admin¬ 
istration  had  not  sought  to  secure  a 
“managed  press.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press,”  he  said,  “is 
one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  surviving 
from  the  formation  of  the  Republic.  If 
the  newspapers  carry  the  news  and 
carry  it  honestly,  no  public  man  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  opinions  of 
him  the  newspaper  carries  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page.” 

WOODSTOCK  DAILY  SOLD 

The  WoodstoeV  fOnt.)  Sentincl-Re- 
fica.’,  acquired  in  1903  by  the  late  W.  J. 
Taylor  and  published  by  the  Taylor 
Estate  since  his  death  in  January,  1932, 
has  changed  ownership,  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  company  controlled  by  three 
active  newspapermen — M.  Huston.  Sar¬ 
nia  :  Allan  Holmes,  Galt,  and  A.  D. 
McKenzie,  Sarnia.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  be  directed  by  W.  E. 
Elliott,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  by  C.  O.  Tatham. 

I.  U.  SEARS  ON  LEAVE 

I.  U.  Sears,  business  manager  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  left 
Noy.  6  on  a  six-month  leave  of  absence 
for  California  to  spend  the  winter  with 
Mrs.  Sears.  Don  Anderson,  associate 
publisher  and  managing  editor,  will  be 
acting  business  manager  during  Mr. 
Sears’  absence.  Daniel  D.  Mich,  who 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Muscatine  (la.) 
Journal,  returned  Nov.  6  to  succeed 
Don  .Anderson  as  managing  editor. 

N.  C.  PRESS  GROUP  DATES 

The  North  Carolina  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  will  hold  its  annual  “live-at-home” 
dinner  on  Dec.  8  in  Raleigh.  Gover¬ 
nor  Ehringhaus  will  he  an  honor  guest. 
The  10th  annual  Press  Institute  will  he 
held  at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Chapel  Hill,  Jan.  19,  20  and  21,  it 
was  announced  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


COAST  DAILIES  MOVE 

The  Madera  (Cal.)  Daily  Tribune 
and  Mercury  moved  recently  into 
their  new  $7,000  building.  The 
new  quarters  are  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion.  New  equipment  added  includes  a 
Goss  comet  press.  George  A.  Qark  is 
manager  and  H.  A.  Clark  is  editor. 
The  papers  were  established  in  1^2. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
CONVENE  AT  OMAHA 

C.  M.  Carroll  Tells  Association  Rce.  I 
ords  Show  Linage  Is  Holding  Its 
Own  with  Display  Advertising 
— New  Business  Discussed  ] 

Twenty  classified  advertising  man-  | 
agers  attacked  their  common  problems 
at  the  midwest  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel  ' 
Omaha,  Oct.  30  and  31. 

The  history  of  the  association  since  i 
its  formation  thirteen  years  ago  was  i 
traced  by  Loyal  Phillips  of  Omaha 
World-Herald,  in  his  opening  remarks, 
which  were  followed  by  a  welcome  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  visiting  delegates  bv  Fred  j 
S.  Hunter,  managing  editor  of  the  | 
Omaha  Bee-News.  i 

A  “Building  New  Business”  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Herbert  Walker  of  the  Bee-  i 
News  showed  well-planned  efforts  in  j 
used  car  and  rental  classifications,  with  i 
an  exhibit  of  supporting  promotional 
material.  Suggestions  were  offered 
from  the  floor  by  Marshall  Trippe, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune. 

C.  M.  Carroll,  New  York  Times. 
president  of  the  association,  quoted 
figures  from  Media  Records  for  fifty- 
two  cities  to  show  that  classified  was 
holding  its  own  with  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

This,  he  said,  should  reassure  some . 
who  feel  that  classified  is  taking  more 
than  a  normal  loss  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions. 

He  also  spoke  briefly  of  the  Classified 
Journal,  National  Want  Ad  Week 
censorship,  the  Victory  Plaque  cam¬ 
paign,  and  in  closing  said — “The  as¬ 
sociation  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  make  publishers  and  others ' 
‘classified  conscious,’  to  win  their  sup¬ 
port  in  our  undertakings.” 

Harrison  MacDonald,  publisher  oi 
MacDonald’s  Want  Ad  Business  Build¬ 
ing  Idea,  urged  the  use  of  “more  brains 
and  less  feet”  in  the  promotion  oi 
classified  advertising  today.  More  re¬ 
search  and  practical  surveys,  coupled 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  knowledge  oi 
current  improved  conditions,  will  turn 
losses  into  gains,  he  asserted. 

An  open  discussion  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  problems  and  business-build¬ 
ing  plans  was  led  by  W.  O.  Sessions 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  district  manager  oi  | 
the  A.  N.  C.  A.  M.  Other  addresses; 
were  made  by  Ray  Leach,  superintend 
ent.  Omaha  World-Herald  composins 
room;  J.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Brandeis’  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  advertising  manager;  anci 
Fred  Archibald,  advertising  director  «j 
the  Omaha  News-Bee. 

The  following  were  registered  at  the  i 
convention : 

Ruth  Pollack,  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald;  Harrison  MacDonald,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. ;  Edythe  Kropman, 
son  City  (la.)  Globe-Gasette ;  Metal 
Johannaber,  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post- 
Tribune;  (jlen  (johling  Horst,  Cound 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil;  Robert  Drff 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Kay  Chests 
Omaha  World-Herald;  C.  M.  Carroll 
New  York  Times;  John  V.  Anders® 
Omaha  Bee-News;  Herbert  E.  Walkr 
{3maha,  Bee-News;  Marshall  Trippe 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  V 
O.  Sessions,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Jay  F.  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
nal  &  Star;  E.  H.  Schill,  Sioux  Cd? 
(la.)  Journal;  O.  B.  Jarvis,  Sioux  O 
Journal ;  Loval  Phillips,  Omaha  Work- 
Herald;  Lillian  Orr,  Ottumwa  (Ii' 
Courier;  Clyde  C.  Minnisl  Des  Moinet 
Register  and  Tribune;  Viola  Lipnff 
Janessilte  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


PERU  NEWS-HERALD  SOLD 

The  sale  of  the  Peru  (Ill.)  ' 
Herald  to  a  corporation  comiwsed 
Harold  R.  Corwin,  present  editor  ^  I 
publisher,  as  president,  Ira  J.  Willis^  ^ 
of  Perry,  Okla.,  as  secretary  and  tu-- 
nrer,  and  James  K.  Skewes,  of  Mend;?- 
Miss.,  was  announced  Oct.  30.  The  r-j 
corporation  assumed  publication  of 
daily  Nov.  1  with  Ira  J.  Williams  - 
editor  and  publisher. 
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If  all  the  readers  of  ALL  the  other 
papers  moved  out  of  New  York  .  .  . 


If  all  the  families  who  do  not  read 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  moved 
out,  and  all  those  who  do  moved  in, 
New  York  would  still  be  the  sixth 
largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
Where  there  is  so  much  circulation  to 
buy,  it’s  vital  to  buy  it  right! 

You  say  you  need  MASS.  You  do  . . . 
for  you  can’t  do  a  representative  sell¬ 
ing  job  in  New  York  without  mass. 
Hut  the  one  factor  that  often  decides 
between  loss  and  jirofit  in  New  York 
is  the  ability  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  peojde  whose  minds  and 
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pocket-books  are  open  to  new’  ideas. 

In  other  words,  get  intelligent,  re¬ 
sponsive  New  Yorkers  into  the  habit 
of  asking  for  your  product  and  New 
\ork  can  become  one  of  your  most 
j)rofitable  markets.  Then  you  reach  the 
mass  you  need . . .  MASS  with  the  added 
benefit  of  above-average  incomes! 

It  is  to  speed  the  sales  of  your  prod¬ 
uct  here  in  New  York  that  we  address 
this  message  to  you.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  mean  RESULTS  in 
this  huge  market,  call,  phone  or  write 
any  of  the  offices  listed  below. 

NEW  YORK 
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ELECTRIC  INDUSTRY  LAUNCHES  THIRD 
COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  DRIVE 

Sales  Campaign  for  Better  Lighting  Gets  Under  Way — 150  Local 
Councils  Pushing  Electric  Co<dcery — Refrigerators 
Setting  New  Record  This  Year 

WITH  1933  already  well  ahead  of  In  1931,  the  first  year  of  the  three- 
any  other  year  in  number  of  elec-  year  program  for  sale  of  refrigerators, 
trie  refrigerators  sold,  and  with  the  ^48,779  units  were  sold.  In  1932  the 
preliminary  year  of  the  campaign  for  total  was  769,920. 
sale  of  electric  cooking  ranges  drawing  For  the  five  years  1929-33,  inclusive, 
to  a  close,  the  electric  industry  has  when  the  electric  refrigeration  industry 
launched  the  opening  campaign  of  its  had  made  its  greatest  strides  despite 
third  cooperative  drive— that  for  better  the  discouraging  business  conditions 
lighting.  throughout  most  of  that  time,  sales  will 

In  this  effort  some  600  to  700  electric  total  about  4,418,619  if  the  1933  ex¬ 
utility  companies  throughout  the  coun-  pectations  are  realized.  This  is  be- 
try  are  using  newspaper  space  and  other  tween  three  and  four  times  as  many  as 
forms  of  local  advertising  to  demonstrate  the  1,200,000  sold  before  1929. 
the  importance  of  proper  lighting  as  a  During  the  three-year  cooperative  pro¬ 
means  of  conserving  eyesight.  Statis-  gram  on  refrigerators,  expenditures  for 
tics  about  the  number  of  school  children  newspaper  and  other  local  advertising 
who  have  defective  vision,  to  say  noth-  are  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
ing  of  the  increasing  percentages  of  By  the  end  of  1933,  it  is  figured  the 
older  persons  who  need  to  wear  glasses,  refrigeration  industry  will  have  ac- 
are  cited  in  urging  the  necessity  of  pro-  counted  for  24  per  cent  saturation  of 
viding  enough  lights,  with  bulbs  of  suf-  the  wired  homes.  With  a  20  per  cent 
ficient  candle-power,  to  make  reading  allowance  annually  for  replacements, 
possible  without  eyestrain.  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  disappear- 

The  cooperative  lighting  campaign  is  ance  of  the  market, 
confined  to  the  darker  winter  months.  The  set-up  for  the  electric  cookery 
beginning  with  the  current  October-  campaign  closely  corresponds  to  that  for 
November  drive.  In  December,  the  em-  the  electric  refrigeration  campaign.  In 
phasis  will  be  switched  to  decorative  both  cases  a  national  organization  has 
lighting  for  the  holidays.  worked  through  local  councils  made  up 

Something  like  $250,000  will  be  spent  not  only  of  electric  utilities,  but  also 
in  newspaper  advertising  during  the  last  of  dealers  in  the  appliances.  While  the 
three  months  of  this  year  in  this  new  national  organization  has  sought  to  sell 
lighting  campaign,  according  to  esti-  the  idea  as  a  whole,  individual  manufac- 
mates  made  by  C.  E.  Greenwood,  com-  turere  have  carried  on  campaigns, 
mercial  director  of  the  Edison  Electric  While  no  national  consumer  adver- 
Institute,  who  is  a  member  of  the  com-  tising  canipaign  is  being  conducted,  mats 
mittee  in  charge.  There  is  no  national  are  suppli^  freely  for  newspaper  adver- 
advertising  fund,  and  no  local  lighting  tising  for  both  refrigerators  and  ranges, 
councils,  but  cooperation  is  sought  with  The  cam.paign  for  electric  cooking 
department,  hardware  and  furniture  appliances  is  still  in  the  preliminary 
and  other  stores.  stages.  Some  150  local  councils  have 

As  to  the  future  of  the  campaign,  that  l-een  organized,  however,  and  it  is  esti- 
will  have  to  depend  upon  decisions  to  be  mated  that  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
made  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Like-  of  a  million  dollars  has  been  spent  this 
wise,  decisions  are  expected  soon  on  year  in  newspaper  advertising  emphasiz- 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  refrig-  ing  the  idea  of  cooking  with  electricity — 
eration  and  cookery  campaigns.  aside  from  individual  manufacturers’ 

The  new  record  in  electric  refriger-  appropriations, 
ator  sales  this  year  is  being  achieved  If  proposals  now  under  consideration 
without  the  national  magazine  advertis-  are  approved,  there  will  be  a  three-year 
ing  which  marked  earlier  years.  The  program  for  cooperative  selling  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Electric  Refrigeration  electric  cookery  idea,  much  like  that  for 
Bureau  this  year  have  been  confined  refrigeritors. 

largely  to  aiding  the  local  refrigeration  The  lighting  campaign  is  under  the 
councils  with  such  matters  as  electrical  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
shows,  window  display  contests,  etc.  M.  E.  Skinner,  N  iagara-Hudson  Power 
However,  the  local  advertising  and  sales  Corporation,  chairman;  H.  F.  Barnes, 
campaigns  have  been  so  effective,  aided  General  Electric  Company;  J.  F. 
by  Ae  cumulative  effect  of  earlier  pro-  O’Brien,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man- 
motion  efforts,  and  aided  also  by  general  ufacturing  Company ;  and  Mr.  Green- 
price  reductions,  that  on  Oct  1  the  sales  wood. 

of  refrigerators  had  already  reached  Mr.  Greenwood,  describing  the  origin 
137  per  cent  of  the  quota.  Sales  of  do-  of  the  lighting  campaign  to  Editor  & 
mestic  machines  alone  reached  960,569  Publisher,  pointed  out  that  the  neces- 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  On  sity  for  saving  had  caused  many  persons 
this  basis,  Mr.  Greenwood  estimated  to  save  by  turning  off  lights,  by  letting 
sales  for  the  full  year  would  be  about  sockets  go  unfilled,  and  by  using  bulbs 
1,200,000 — marking  the  first  year,  inci-  of  low  wattage. 

dentally,  that  the  slogan  of  “a  million  a  “The  industry  realized  that  the  public 
year”  had  bera  made  good.  was  not  thoroughly  sold  on  the  value  of 
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light,”  he  said.  “The  merchant  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  light  in  terms  of 
business  done — which  can  be  shown  by 
facts  and  figures.  In  industry  the  value 
of  light  was  not  appreciated  in  terms  of 
accident  hazards  and  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion — both  of  which  can  be  demonstrated. 

“VVe  found  that  25  per  cent  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  have  defective  sight, 
while  35  per  cent  of  college  students, 
40  per  cent  of  persons  over  40  years  of 
age,  and  90  per  cent  of  those  over  60, 
need  glasses. 

“Accordingly  the  slogan,  ‘Better  light 
— Better  sight’  was  adopted,  and  is  being 
repeated  from  coast  to  coast  in  all  large 
cities  and  many  small  ones. 

“In  the  lighting  campai^,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  during  the  six  winter  months, 
we  are  trying  to  coordinate  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  power  companies  with  that  of 
lamp  and  fixture  companies. 

“Many  companies  are  using  p  ‘sight- 
meter’  to  demonstrate  where  better 
lighting  is  needed.  This  consists  of  a 
photo-electric  cell  which  measures  the 
amount  of  light  wherever  it  is  placed, 
and  gives  the  result  on  a  dial — not  in  can- 
cllepower  or  other  technical  terms,  but  in 
terms  of  good  light,  light  enough  for 
reading,  or  light  too  poor  for  close  work. 
.\  man  can  borrow  a  sight-meter  from 
his  utility  company,  take  it  home  in  his 
IKK'ket,  and  try  it  on  the  various  places 
where  members  of  his  family  do  most 
of  their  reading. 

“In  the  whole  campaign  we  are 
encouraging  expenditure  of  liberal 
amounts  on  newspaper  advertising.  We 
feel  that  the  newspaper  is  the  most 
powerful  medium  in  getting  the  message 
over  to  the  consumer.” 


ADMITTED  TO  BAR 

.\shley  Greene,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times  since  its 
establishment  and  before  that  of  the 
old  Chicago  Daily  Journal,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  the  October  term  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Greene 
intends  to  practice  law  and  will  special¬ 
ize  in  newspaper  law. 


DEMANDS  SHORTER  STORIES 

Better  Writing  AUo  Called  For  By 
New  Cincinnati  City  Editor 

“Fifty  per  cent  more  news,  but  SO 
per  cent  less  copy”  was  one  of  the  first 
orders  issued  by  L.  L.  Evans,  new  city 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  at  his 
lirst  staff  meeting  last  week.  It  was 
the  first  Enquirer  staff  conference  in 
more  than  20  years. 

City  Editor  Evans  also  stated  that 
copy  must  be  more  professionally  writ¬ 
ten,  referring  to  spelling,  grammar  and 
sentence  construction.  He  said  errors 
were  largely  due  to  haste  in  writing, 
and  urged  his  reporters  to  read  over 
their  copy  with  care  and  discrimination 
before  handing  it  to  the  desk. 

The  new  city  editor  was  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  run  for  some  15  years  and  for 
the  past  six  years  has  been  finance  edi¬ 
tor.  Evans  was  succeeded  on  the  finance 
desk  by  Dwight  L.  Bicknell,  a  graduate 
of  the  Kentucky  University  school  of 
journalism  at  Lexington. 

SERVICE  PLAN  ANNOUNCED 

Advertisers  and  agencies  are  being 
informed  of  a  merchandising  service 
plan  adopted  by  Iowa  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  its  members.  This  includes  pro¬ 
motion  of  window  displays,  furnishing 
of  grocery  and  drug  store  lists,  personal 
calls  on  the  trade  to  give  information 
of  advertising  campaigns,  surveys  of 
distribution  and  sales,  solicitation  of  tie- 
in  advertising  from  retailers,  placing 
of  posters  or  show  cards  in  merchants’ 
stores  and  follow-up  of  campaigns  to 
get  proper  displays.  When  used  ex¬ 
clusively  the  individual  papers  will  see 
that  samples  are  handed  to  housewives. 

DAILY  FOR  NEGROES 

A  daily  newspaper  for  negroes  was 
started  in  New  York  recently.  It  is 
called  the  Harlem  Heights  Daily  Citizen. 
It  is  published  by  Harlem  Heights 
Citizen,  Inc.,  William  M.  Kelley,  presi¬ 
dent.  B.  T.  Mines  is  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative. 


LOS  ANGELES 

has  a  New  Afternoon  Paper- 

The  Post-Record 

The  Post  Newspaper  Company,  through 
LeRoy  Sanders,  recently  acquired  the  con¬ 
trolling  stock  interest  in  The  Los  Angeles 
Record  from  the  Scripps  League.  The  new 
publishing  company  merged  its  staff  and 
equipment  with  The  Record  and,  beginning 
November  2,  1933,  the  new  enterprise  was 
launched  as  The  Los  Angeles  Post-Record. 
The  owners  and  publishers  of  The  Post-Record 
are  LeRoy  Sanders  and  Zack  J.  Farmer. 

As  one  of  but  two  evening  papers  in  Los 
Angeles,  The  Post-Record  occupies  a  strategic 
position.  Advertisers  and  agencies  are  invited 
to  get  full  information  regarding  the  new 
newspaper  set-up  from 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  (®,  RUTHMAN 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


New  York 
Boston 


Chicago 

Detroit 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 
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news  flashes 

CHICAGO 


1  In  Septeniber9  merchants  gave  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  an  increase  in  retail  advertising 
linage  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper,  (media  records) 

2  In  October  they  gave  ns  another  increase  — 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  shown  by  the 
other  morning  newspaper — larger  than  that  of 
any  Chicago  newspaper  except  the  Chicago 
American,  the  Hearst  evening  paper. 

(MEDIA  RECORDS) 

3  Vor  the  sixteenth  snccessive  month  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  maintained  during 
October  its  leadership  in  classified  advertising. 

(MEDIA  RECORDS) 


9  The  total  paid  advertising  (including 
national,  local,  legal  and  classified)  carried  by 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  in  October  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper-morning  or  evening,  (media  records) 


CHICAGO 
HERAIiD  AND 
tXAMlNER 


These  figures  prove  that  Chicago  adver¬ 
tisers  who  can  check  advertising  results  with 
promptness  and  accuracy  are  devoting  more 
and  more  of  their  appropriations  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  responsive  Herald  and  Examiner 
market. 


CO 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


PAUL 

BLOCK  AND 

ASSOCIATES 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 

BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 

vertiseml 


person; 


own 
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Gannett  Newspapers 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Hartford  Courant 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Johnstown  Tribune 
Lxiuisville  Courier-Journal 


Cincinnati  Post 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Detroit  News 
Fall  River  Herald  News 


Alto(W4a  Mirror 
Boston  Globe 
Bridgeport  Post 
Bridgeport  Telegram 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 


I 


•  'v  . 


iLljit  does  a  dealer,  when 
iOOiN’T  MOVE,  to  send  him 
P  oleautiful  magazine  ad- 
$eiii|j(lressed  to  the  whole 
tryJSERAL.  What  he  wants 
^alewage  with  the  close-in, 
onalch  (obtainable  only 
igh  papers)  and  directed  at 
wnfic  MARKET. 


funwf  newspaper  advertis- 
8  tolhe  specific  prospect  by 
landlead  him  into  a  specific 
;  to  lot  just  to  think  about) 
icifilluct. 


□the  ns  of  advertising  are 
iard  .  .  MUST  be  standard- 
.  .  rwise  how  could  they 
ibly  ERYBODY,  EVERYWHERE. 


Newspaper  advertising  has  that  price¬ 
less  ‘‘YOU”  something  about  it  and 
that  BUY-IT-NOW  urge  totally  foreign 
and  impossible  to  other  media.  It 
does  the  prospect  the  courtesy  of 
coming  into  his  home  town  . .  .  better 
still  it  sits  down  with  him  on  the  arm 
of  his  own  easy  chair  and  says  to  him 
man  to  man  (or  woman  to  woman,  as 
the  case  may  be)  .  .  .  ‘‘Here  is  some¬ 
thing  specific  and  concrete  that  you 
need  for  this  and  this  reason  and  you 
can  get  it  for  such  and  such  a  price 
at  So  and  So’s  store,  right  down  the 
street.  How  about  stopping  in  to¬ 
morrow  morning  and  BUYING  IT?” 

All  this,  your  dealers  know.  They 
want  personal  HELP  .  .  .  not  just  a 
gesture  of  good  wishes  shot  imper¬ 
sonally  at  a  map.  The  trend  today 
is  all  toward  newspapers. 


iEWl  BRCURy 
iEWl  Candard-Times 
JewI  iTNews 
EWl  ILO  Tribune 


New  York  World-Telegram 
PnrsBURGH  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review 


Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Westchester  Newspapers 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
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LET  BANKS  ADVERTISE 

CCORDING  to  the  American  Banker  a  New 
/A  York  newspaper  editor  was  recently  asked 
JL  a.  to  "give  the  bankers  a  break’’  in  editorial 
columns,  whereupon  the  editor  replied :  “It  wouldn't 
be  any  use.  \N’e’d  get  basketsful  of  letters  accusing 
us  of  liaving  sold  out  to  the  banks,  and  the  more 
we  tried  to  convince  the  people  that  we  hadn’t,  the 
more  suspicious  they  would  be.  But  why  should  a 
newspaper  have  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  bankers? 
Why  doesn’t  the  public  know  enough  about  banks 
and  banking  to  make  a  newspaper  apology  super¬ 
fluous?  What  would  the  New  York  department 
stores  do  if  they  lost  public  good  will?  They’d 
fight  back.  They  would  know  it  wouldn’t  pay  them  to 
let  the  newspapers  defend  them.  They  would  defend 
themselves.  If  they  were  in  as  bad  shape  as  the 
banks  they  would  spend  a  million  dollars,  and  would 
think  it  worth  while. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Banker  comments: 
“We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  would  not  be  a 
good  thing  for  New  York  commercial  banks  to  put 
on  a  cooperative  campaign  to  resell  themselves  to 
the  public.  The  savings  banks  have  done  it  with 
pioneering  success.  The  commercial  banks  need  it 
more  than  savings  banks  ever  did.  The  commercial 
banker  who  does  not  see  this  need  has  a  dangerous 
blind  spot.  .  .  .Banks  are  more  or  less  under  indict¬ 
ment  on  a  national  scale.  Money  could  be  wisely 
invested  on  a  national  scale.  It  might  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  ways  the  American  Bankers 
-Association  could  advance  the  interests  of  the 
-American  bank.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  passes  this  well-authorized 
suggestion  along  to  the  advertising  fraternity  as  a 
pood  one. 

iS'ew  York  provides  a  delectable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  press  to  upheave  old, 
deeply  entrenched  political  evils  and  drive  tin- 
box  grafting  systems  to  tall  timber. 

GETTING  ROUGH 

HAT  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  plainly  meant 
to  convey  to  the  auditors  of  his  midwest 
siieaking  dates  this  week  was  that  the 
freedom  of  siieech  issue  raised  by  leaders  of  the 
American  press  in  reference  to  the  A.N.P.A.  code, 
was  a  “hobgoblin”  screen  to  cover  up  political  and 
economic  antagonisms  and  self-seeking.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  referred  to  “synthetic  dead  cats”,  spoofed  the 
idea  that  the  license  feature  of  NRA  had  ever 
been  intended  for  the  press,  protested  his  own  de¬ 
votion  to  a  constitutionally  free  press  and  then  asked 
a  series  of  insulting  questions. 

Referring  directly  to  newspaper  men  who  have 
led  the  free  press  defense  Gen.  Johnson  cried:  “What 
is  the  real  reason  for  these  complaints?  Is  it  that 
we  have  raised  wages  and  reduced  hours  of  work 
and  thus  increased  the  costs  in  order  to  relieve  the 
despair  of  4,000,000  bread-w'inners.  with  ten  to  twelve 
million  dependents,  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  ?” 

In  the  Minneapolis  tirade  Gen.  Johnson  said: 
“They  (persons  who  have  criticized  NR.A)  arc  few 
in  number,  but  ruthless  in  method.  Some  of  them 
control  powerful  newspapers  and  they  are  using 
these  newspapers  to  misrepresent  every  development 
in  NRA.  .  .  .  Even  my  gentlest  and  most  loyal 
terrier  will  growl  at  me  if  I  try  to  take  his  bone 
away,  and  these  few  gentlemen  fear  the  loss  of  the 
biggest  bone  of  all — ^the  preferred  place  at  the  table 
— the  right  to  practice  their  own  form  of  racketeer¬ 
ing  and  chiseling.” 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such  talk  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  official  dealing  with  a  matter  which  the  rank 
an  I  file  of  newspapermen  regard  as  a  sacred  right? 

We  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  such  defense  meth¬ 
ods  against  press  criticism.  It  is  a  common  refuge. 

But  these  brutal  generalizations  shock  our  senses. 

To  attack  specific  newspapers  for  real  or  fancied 
political  obstruction  is  one  thing;  it  is  a  different 
matter  to  attribute  sinister  designs  to  the  code  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.N.P.A.  which  includes  representa¬ 
tives  of  newspapers  which  have  supported  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration  as  faithfully  as  we  have  ever 
seen  any  administration  supported.  Talk  about  ruth¬ 
lessness  !  Gen.  Johnson  is  a  vandal  in  his  own  house. 

What  are  the  simple  facts?  The  license  feature  is 
unconstitutional  as  applied  to  the  press.  Gen. 


What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul? — 
Mark,  VIII;  36. 


Johnson  admits  it.  This  is  his  “opinion.’’  He 
“thinks”  so.  What  may  come  after  him  and  Roose¬ 
velt  he  thinks  would  be  fair — at  least,  there  wouldn’t 
be  any  censorship  in  his  opinion.  But  the  news¬ 
paper  code  committee  proposed  to  take  no  chances. 
It  was  silly  to  sign  a  license  feature;  absurd  for 
the  government  to  ask  it.  Under  it,  a  newspaper 
that  violated  NRA  could  be  seized  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Newspapermen  are  as  devoted  to  their  cause 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Gen.  Johnson  are  to  theirs. 
The  charge  is  bitterly  untrue  that  publishers  in 
general  have  been  insincere  in  their  pretensions, 
conspiring  to  keep  wages  down,  hours  long  and 
4,000,000  breadwinners  in  despair.  The  newspaper 
business  needs  national  recovery  as  much  as  any 
industry. 

Eor  many  years  prior  to  Gen.  Johnson’s  awaken¬ 
ing,  newspapers  in  this  land  fought  for  social  justice 
against  all  manner  of  political  and  economic  odds, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  plank  in  the  NRA  program 
that  has  not  been  discussed  and  championed  in  the 
press  of  the  post-war  era  until  the  subject  became 
threadbare.  Child  labor,  prices  admitting  of  the 
-American  standard  of  living,  collective  bargaining, 
control  of  cut-throat  competitive  practices,  unfair 
trade  practices,  short  hours  and  long  pay — these  are 
old  familiar  themes  in  editorial  rooms.  Not  of  the 
whole  press,  of  course,  but  of  many  of  the  most 
progressive,  intelligent  and  successful  newspapers. 

The  remarks  of  (ien.  Johnson  become  positively 
indecent  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  best  paid  and 
least  sweated  workers  in  this  country,  during  the 
depression  at  least,  have  been  the  printing  crafts. 

Gen.  Johnson  sought  to  excuse  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  demand  that  the  press  accept  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  licensing  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  limited 
to  a  two-year  term.  But  he  knows  that  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  get  the  term  extended, 
if  there  was  seeming  need  of  it.  He  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  that  this  might  run  into  a  licensed  press, 
and  if  the  present  administration  should  pass  from 
the  scene  Gen.  Johnson  believed  unknown  future 
administrations  would  not  attempt  censorship.  “In 
my  official  opinion,”  he  said,  “there  is  no  authority 
in  N.I.R.A.  to  license  a  newspaper.  I  think  that 
the  licensing  sections  of  the  statute  must  be  read 
with  the  free  press  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  I 
think  that,  together,  they  preclude  the  idea  of  any 
intent  of  Congress  to  create  any  right  in  N.I.R.-A. 
to  license  the  press.” 

He  thinks !  It  is  his  opinion !  And  what  would 
this  talk  count  for  if  tomorrow  the  scene  should 
change  for  the  worse?  Why  should  the  newspaper¬ 
men  of  this  country  yield  their  rights  on  such  flimsy 
interpretation,  or  permit  a  test  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  view  of  a  5  to  4  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  Minne¬ 
sota  free  press  case?  The  age-long  battle  of  men 
to  gain  freedom  of  expression  and  thought  is  not 
to  be  signed  away  by  triflers. 

We  have  a  question  to  ask  Gen.  Johnson;  Why 
do  you  want  it?  Please  explain  your  16-cylinder 
pressure?  What  good  purpose  is  served  by  the 
elimination  of  the  freedom  of  press  code  clause? 

We  believe  we  can  answer  for  the  General.  He 
is  a  fighter,  imbued  with  the  crusader  spirit,  as 
sincere  as  reckless.  He  must  win.  No  doubt  we 
should  be  grateful  for  such  a  man  in  such  a  crisis. 
.A  tough  situation  calls  for  tough  measures.  But 
when  such  methods  goes  too  far,  impinging  on  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  there  must  be  cool  criticism  and 
firm  resistance.  The  free  press  clause  is  separate 
from  all  other  considerations. 


Beware  of  circulation  of  liquor  advertising 
in  states  whose  laws  ban  it — the  Post-office  is 
nozv  preparing  an  order  on  the  subject. 


I  ^  L 

SCRAPBOOKS  NOW 

RESS  freedom  of  a  peculiar  brand  is  sought 
by  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  in  a  recent 
plea  to  newspaper  advertising  managers.  The 
latest  wrinkle  is  a  scrap-book  of  publicity,  the  port¬ 
folio  to  be  furnished  monthly  by  the  company,  filled 
by  the  newspaper  with  clippings  of  Chevrolet  pub¬ 
licity,  and  returned  to  the  advertising  department. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  in  making  a  monthly  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  to  our  sales  executives,  we  can 
forcefully  impress  them  with  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  our  present  as  well  as  our 
future  plans,”  is  the  velvet-gloved  message  of  F.  A. 
Berend,  assistant  advertising  manager,  to  putdishers. 

The  fact  that  some  newspapers  will  accede  to 
this  brazen  trespass  upon  their  rights  does  not  alter 
its  character.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  to  break  newspaper  advertising  rate  sched¬ 
ules,  to  disguise  advertising  as  disinterested  news  of 
the  newspaper’s  own  production. 

It  will  sell  no  cars,  it  will  add  no  prestige  either 
to  Chevrolet  or  the  newspaper  that  prints  it,  but  it 
will  add  to  the  newspaper’s  advertising  expense.  It 
debases  the  news,  defrauds  the  advertising  columns, 
competes  unfairly  with  other  advertisers  who 
neither  receive  nor  ask  such  favors,  and  contributes 
only  to  the  vanity  of  the  men  who  conceived  the 
device.  Chevrolet  should  need  no  such  testimonial 
of  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising. 


Directors  of  31  European  official  th'ws  agen¬ 
cies  met  at  Athens  to  discuss  service  improve¬ 
ments,  but  if  any  which  concern  the  right  of 
the  reader  to  know  the  truth  are  made,  it  will 
be  because  subsidising  governments  are  like 
Bark  is — zvill  in _ 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

E  note  several  newspapers  have  thrown  out 
the  advance  programs  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Co.,  as  a  protest  against  the 
activities  of  that  company’s  auxiliary  news  service. 
“In  view  of  this  direct  invasion  of  the  newspaper 
field,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  further  cooperation 
with  the  Columbia  chain,”  said  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Both  newspapers  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  under  agreement  reached  between 
the  publishers,  Curtis  Johnson  and  Carey  Dowd, 
discontinued  the  programs  on  the  ground  that 
Columbia  was  attempting  a  news  competition 
Months  ago  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  stopped  publishing 
radio  programs  and  had  few  complaints. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  correspondents  of  the 
Congressional  press  galleries  has  rejected  the  ap¬ 
plications  for  admission  to  the  galleries  on  behalf 
of  three  members  of  the  Columbia  news  service. 
The  committee  properly  stood  on  the  rules  which 
restrict  membership  to  representatives  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  furnishing  a  daily  tele¬ 
graph  news  service. 

Every  publisher  should  consider  the  bulletin  sent 
out  last  week  by  E.  H.  Harris,  chairman  of  the 
Publishers’  National  Radio  Committee,  as  follows; 

“The  recent  action  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  in  entering  the  news  gathering  field  and  other 
activities  which  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  radio  committee  suggest  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  necessity  of  immediate  and  concerted 
action  by  all  publishers  for  the  removal  of  radio 
programs  from  the  news  to  the  advertising  columns. 
A  number  of  publishers  report  that  where  groups 
of  newspapers  in  certain  localities  have  taken  this 
action  in  territories  in  which  broadcasters  cannot 
induce  competing  newspapers  to  publish  radio  pro¬ 
grams  free,  an  increase  in  their  advertising  revenw 
has  resulted.  One  publisher  in  a  city  of  less  than 
60,000  reported  the  income  from  radio  programs  to 
be  approximately  $150  per  month. 

“The  most  logical  way  to  obtain  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  publishers  is  for  the  Chairman  of  eadi 
of  the  state  committees  to  ask  each  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  discuss  this  subject  with  other  publishers 
in  his  immediate  and  overlapping  territory.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  concerted  action  could  b« 
brought  about  on  or  before  November  15th.  It 
also  has  been  suggested  that  the  newspapers  whidi 
are  interested  in  broadcasting  stations,  directly  or 
indirectly,  can  publish  their  own  radio  programs  as 
advertising,  in  order  that  they  also  may  comply 
with  a  plan  which  seems  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
entire  newspaper  industry.” 
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prank  E.  GANNETT',  publisher  of 
,  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  visited 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the 
\Vhite  House  Nov.  6.  Later  Mr.  and 
j(rs.  Gannett  were  entertained  at  tea 
^  die  White  House.  i 
John  H.  Fahey,  publisher,  Worcester 
Mass.)  Post,  and  member  of  the  Fed- 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  has  been 
named  by  President  Roosevelt  chairman 
oi  the  board  to  succeed  _  William  F. 
jtevenson  of  South  Carolina,  resigned. 

E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
Stshville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  imme- 
iliate  past  governor  of  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  District  of  Kiwanis  Inter- 
Mtional,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Xishville  Kiwanis  Club  Nov.  3. 

John  -A.  Park,  publisher,  Raleigh 
C.)  Times,  addressed  the  senior 
[lass  of  North  Carolina  State  College. 
Sov.  1,  on  “Campus  Ties  After  Grami- 
ation.” 

Corner  T.  Davies,  publisher,  Con- 
■ordia  (Kan.)  Kansan,  a  weekly,  cele- 
Inted  the  SOth  anniversary  of  his  s^r- 
lice  in  newspaper  work  last  week. 

Miss  Eleanor  Newcomb  Faulk, 
Slighter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Faulk, 
Monroe,  La.,  publisher  of  the  Longinew 
(Tex.)  News  atid  Morning  Journal, 
ailed  Nov.  3  for  a  trip  around  the 
rorld,  expecting  to  be  gone  more  than 
a  year.  Miss  Faulk  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  class  of  1931,  where 
she  received  her  A.B.  degree  with  ope 
rear  of  law.  She  completed  her  law 
course  at  Tulane  University,  New  Or- 
Itins,  class  of  1933,  and  was  admitted 
the  bar  for  practice  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  board  of  examiners  held  in 
N’ew  Orleans  in  August. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  are  included  in  the  list  of 
patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  1933-34 
Battle  Creek  Community  Concert 
series. 

Norman  R.  Hamilton,  publisher, 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  has  been 
named  one  of  the  two  receivers  for 
tight  Washington  banks,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  F.  T.  O’Connor,  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  has  accepted  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Jews  and 
Christians,  whose  headquarters  have 
been  established  in  New  York. 

0.  S.  Warden,  publisher.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Leader  &  Tribune,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Montana  State  Highway 
.(ssociation,  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Highway 
Officials,  at  a  convention  in  Milwaukee 
recently. 

Garence  F.  Byrns,  editor.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  &  Times 
Record,  has  been  named  to  the  Chaiji- 
ber  of  Commerce  executive  committee 
ia  that  city. 

Harry  P.  Phillips,  editor,  Rockville 
(Conn.)  Leader,  who  was  recently  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  a  successful  NRA  rally 
in  that  city,  is  promoting  a  Rockvflle 
Day,  sponsored  by  Rockville  Merchants 
•^sociation.  Mr.  Phillips  for  some 
time  was  eastern  editor  at  Boston  for 
ffide  and  Leather,  and  worked  on  other 
Massachusetts  newspapers. 

A.  Robbins,  publisher,  Hickman 
(Ky.)  Courier,  was  elected  commander 
nf  the  American  Legion  Post  there, 
Nov.  3. 

F.  F.  Baily,  editor,  Jetmore  (Kan.) 
Republican,  is  in  the  St.  Rose  hospital 
in  Great  Bend,  Kan.,  where  he  under- 
»ait  a  major  operation  Oct.  30. 

Hugh  Savage,  editor  and  proprietor 
d  the  Cowichan  Leader  of  Duncan. 
Vancouver  Island,  was  elected  as  an 
^dependent  member  of  the  British 
wlumbia  Legislature  at  the  recent  pro- 
jwial  elections.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
"«t  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  News- 
P*pers’  Association. 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  president  and 
Pwlisher,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  & 


World-News,  and  vice-president.  South¬ 
eastern  division.  United  States  (Chamber 
of  Commerce,  will  preside  at  most  of 
the  sessions,  including  the  banquet  and 
two  luncheon  meetings,  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  organization  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  Nov.  19  to  21. 

Wyatt  N.  Peck,  editor,  Osawatomie 
(Kan.)  Graphic-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  state  publicity  committee  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kansas  American  Legion. 

J.  Kelly  Pool,  editor,  Jefferson  City 
(Mo.)  Capital  News,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  73d  birthday  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  He  celebrated  his  33d 
birthday  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

George  D.  Carney,  co-publisher.  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Times  Record 
and  chairman  of  that  city’s  NRA  com¬ 
mittee,  addressed  the  Paris,  Ark., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nov.  3. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

LROY  PHILLIPS,  advertising 
•  director,  Ashcrnlle  (N.  C.)  Citi~ 
zen-Times,  addressed  the  Cosmic  (Guh 
of  Asheville,  Nov.  2. 

A.  J.  Ferenhach,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  advertising  column  con¬ 
ductor,  will  speak  before  the  Omaha 
Advertising  Club  Nov.  14  on  “Danger¬ 
ous  Curves  Ahead  in  Advertising.” 

“Bud”  Weaver  has  joined  the  Regina 
(Sask.)  Daily  Star  staff  as  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor. 

Frank  Duffy,  advertising  counselor 
for  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Rochester  Life  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  recently  on  “An 
Advertising  Man’s  Views  in  Selling  In¬ 
surance.” 

Frank  Rutledge,  manager  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  national  advertising 
office  at  Buffalo,  visited  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  last  week-end. 

William  F.  Rogers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  another  five-year  term  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
This  commission  administers  reserva¬ 
tions,  parkways  and  beaches  in  the  39 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  area;  also  the  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

Dewey  M.  Murphy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  &  Star- 
Telegram,  was  made  a  director  in  the 
local  Kiwanis  Club  last  week. 

F.  W.  Stanley,  business  manager, 
Greenville  (Ala.)  Adivcate,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  NRA  com¬ 
pliance  board  for  Butler  County. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CHARLES  E.  GALLAGHER,  new 
managing  editor,  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Evening  Leader,  was  tendered  a  testi¬ 
monial  by  his  associates  on  the  Courier- 
Citizen  and  Evening  Leader  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  Oct.  28. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


'RANK  M.  BOYCE  went  into  news¬ 
paper  work  to  escape  the  school 
om.  Today  as  city  editor  of  the 
Union  City  (N. 
J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch  he  fin  d  s 
that  his  teacher's 
training  stands 
him  in  good 
stead  in  teaching 
the  fundamentals 
of  newspaper 
work. 

After  being 
graduated  from 
the  State  Normal 
School  at  Oneon- 
ta,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Boyce  went  to 
Cornell,  where  he 


Frank  M.  Botcb 


remained  three  years.  He  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  schools  in  Troy  and  later  held 
a  similar  position  in  Kingston. 

Then  came  the  urge  to  enter  news¬ 
paper  work,  and  Mr.  Boyce  joined  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  F'rom  there  he  went  to  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times,  at  that  time 
owned  by  ll  T.  Russell.  From  reporter 
he  worked  his  way  up  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Then  when  Mr.  Russell  started 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  Mr.  Boyce 
went  along  as  Sunday  editor.  He  later 
became  managing  editor.  Still  later  he 
went  to  New  York  and  spent  a  year 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York 
American. 

Eleven  years  ago  he  started  as  a  re 
porter  on  the  Union  City  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  is  married,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Boyce  are  the  parents  of  two  children. 


William  H.  Hackett,  formerly  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Greenville  (Mich.) 
Daily  Neivs,  succeeding  Donald  G. 
Glascoff,  who  resigned  to  become  state 
adjutant  of  the  American  Legion. 

Joseph  W.  Short,  managing  editor, 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  was  appointed  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  Second  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  district. 

Kate  Titus,  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News  staff,  is  writing 
a  Sunday  feature  column,  titled  “You 
Might  Like  to  Know.” 

Herschel  Patterson,  for  two  years 
on  the  Pontiac  (Ill.)  Daily  Leader,  has 
joined  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican- 
Times  as  telegraph  editor. 

J.  Woodward  (Red)  Brigham,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier, 
is  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


MRS.FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

Starts  her  weekly  articles  on  timely  topics  with  a 
release  on  December  3. 

Order  now  to  avoid  missing  the  excellent  article 
on  the  incognito  visit  of  the  First  Lady  to  miners’ 
homes  at  Bloody  Run. 


The  McNaiighc  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
Pretident 


QEY  WOOD  BKOLN,citing  the  Ella 
Cinders  comic  strip,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  modern  con¬ 
tinuity  comic  was  really  a  novel  in 
strip  form  .  . .  that  the  heroine  could 
do  any  thing  that  a  heroine  of  a 
respectable  novel  could  do  .  .  .  except 
die  or  get  married  .  .  . 


¥IS  SPITE  of  the  restriction  of  Ella 
Cinders  to  single  bliss,  the  fan  mail 
keeps  piling  up  with  demands  upon  the 
authors.  Bill  Conselman  and  Charlie 
Plumb,  that  they  get  Ella  Cinders 
romantically  married  .  . .  The  letters  are 
indications  of  the  intense  personal 
interest  that  readers  have  in  Ella  .  .  . 
She  is  so  real  to  them,  she  appeals  so 
much  to  their  protective  instincts,  that 
they  are  constantly  advising  her  through 
the  mail  what  to  do  .  .  .  Her  problems 
are  the  readers’  own  .  .  . 


|N  THE  CURRENT  RELEASES,  Ella 
Cinders  is  rescued  from  hungry 
poverty  with  a  proposition  that  en¬ 
ables  her  to  wear  ermine,  eat  caviar 
and  use  money  for  confetti  .  .  . 
There's  a  hitch  in  it  somewhere . . .  and 
readers  are  going  to  get  the  papers 
that  run  Ella  Cinders  and  find  out 
what  .  .  .  There’s  always  in  Ella 
Cinders  that  serial  puU  that  keeps 
readers  going  on  and  on  .  .  .  And 
under  it  all  is  the  pull  on  the  heart¬ 
strings  that  makes  Ella  so  widely 
loved  .  .  . 


IT’S  THE  PULL  that  explains  why 
Ella  Cinders  is  nmning  in' 175  news¬ 
papers  from  New  York  to  Manila,  P.  I. 
.  .  .  why  she  keeps  leading  popularity 
tests  . . .  and  that  gives  her  her  rating  at 
the  top  of  the  comic  field  in  Professor 
Ruby’s  scientific  antdysis  of  reader- 
interest  .  .  .  It’s  the  pull  that  makes 
Ella  Cinders  the  comic  for  YOU  if  your 
territory  is  open.  For  terms  and  samples, 
please  write  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  E)ast  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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{Continued  from  page  25) 

William  R.  Wolfe  has  resigned  from 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and 
joined  the  Record  staff. 

John  Cameron  Swayze,  radio  editor 
and  newscaster  for  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post,  and  Mrs.  Swayze  are 
the  parents  of  a  son  who  has  been 
named  John  Cameron  Swayze,  Jr. 

Fred  Williams,  veteran  Toronto  news¬ 
paperman  and  historical  columnist  on 
the  Toronto  Mail  S'  Empire,  was  an 
honored  guest  with  some  40  other  vete¬ 
rans  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1885,  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Queen’s  Own  Rifles  of  Canada 
Association  of  Toronto. 

Andrew  D.  Clarke,  news  editor, 
Toronto  Globe,  has  b^n  on  vacation 
deer  hunting  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Lionel  Houser,  former  book  reviewer 
for  the  San  Francisco  News,  is  now  do¬ 
ing  features  for  the  New  Yori  World - 
Telegram.  His  latest  novel,  “Caress 
and  Farewell,”  will  appear  this  month. 

Arthur  Krock,  superintendent  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  addressed  the  Empire  Club, 
Toronto,  on  Nov.  2,  on  the  National 
Recovery  Act. 

Eileen  Hennessey,  former  society 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  as¬ 
sumed  the  same  post  on  the  Post-Rec¬ 
ord  Nov.  2. 

Elarl  Sandmeyer,  financial  editor, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has 
been  appointed  financial  editor  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  in  that  city,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
Paul  Tanner  has  been  named  assistant 
financial  editor  of  the  latter. 

Edmund  Taylor  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. _ _ 
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Duncan  Oliphant,  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  E-vening  Express  staff,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Portland  Dra¬ 
matic  Guild. 

Roy  Yerger  has  been  appointed  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y.)  Times-Union,  succeeding  Morris 
Adams,  retired. 

“Tip”  O’Neil,  of  the  Boston  Ameri¬ 
can  staff,  is  a  candidate  for  school 
committee  in  Lynn. 

James  Estes,  formerly  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  and  the  night  copy 
desk  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record,  has 
joined  the  day  desk. 

Water  Spearman,  staff  writer  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  is  writing  a 
series  of  Sunday  articles  on  antiques 
owned  by  people  in  that  section. 

George  E.  Farrell,  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  copy  desk,  is  seriously 
ill  at  his  home  in  New  London,  Conn. 

James  S.  Pooler  conducted  Malcolm 
W.  B  ingay’s  editorial  page  column, 
“Good  Morning,”  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  for  a  few  days  during  Mr.  Bin- 
gay’s  recent  absence  from  the  city. 

Ruth  German  has  joined  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  feature  staff. 

Royal  F.  Monger,  Chicago  Daily 
News  financial  editor,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Advertising  Men’s  Post, 
American  Legion,  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Phil  Wagner  has  been  transferred  to 
the  re-write  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger.  James  Moore  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  on  the  sunrise  staff. 

Kitteridge  Wheeler,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  is  with 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Hal  Forrest,  creator  of  Tailspin 
Tommy,  popular  comic  strip,  under¬ 
went  an  appendectomy  at  the  Holly¬ 
wood,  Cal.,  Hospital  Nov.  1.  His  con¬ 
dition  was  reported  good. 

•Arthur  P.  Wiesner,  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Leader  editorial  staff,  has 
achieved  the  honor  of  bringing  the  first 
deer  of  the  season  to  Milwaukee,  shoot¬ 
ing  a  300-pound  five-pronged  buck 
north  of  Crow  Lake,  Ontario. 

Freddie  Russell,  sports  editor,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  is  honeymooning  and  his 
column  “Sideline  Sidelights”  is  being 
written  by  Ralph  McGill,  sports  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Dan  Mc- 
Gugin,  coach  of  the  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity  football  team;  Jack  Price  Jones, 
Nashville  wrc.stling  promoter;  Josh 
Cody,  Vanderbilt  line  coach,  and  others. 

William  McG.  Keefe,  sports  editor, 
and  E.  E.  Agnelly,  photographer.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune ;  (Charles  L. 
Dufour,  assistant  sports  editor;  Merlin 
S.  Kennedy,  of  the  New  Orleans  Item 
editorial  staff,  attended  the  Colgate-Tu- 
lane  football  game  in  New  York, 
Nov.  4. 

Eddie  Cannon,  recently  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal  and  Every 
Evening,  is  now  on  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  copy  desk. 

Thomas  W.  Hagan,  former  general 
assignments  reporter,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  has  joined  tbe  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  staff. 

Paul  Martin,  formerly  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  and  the 
San  Saba  (Tex.)  Star,  bas  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
T  imes. 

John  Marshall,  formerly  on  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Toronto  Daily  Star 
reportorial  staffs,  is  now  on  the  desk 
of  the  Border  Cities  Star  in  Windsor. 

Arthur  Millier,  art  critic,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  served  as  one  of  the  judges 
in  a  contest  to  pick  the  most  beautiful 
artists’  model  in  Southern  California 
at  the  Seven  Arts  Bal  Masque,  stag^ 
Hallowe’en. 

Clair  Kenamore,  World  War  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
is  reported  in  improved  health  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  .\riz.,  where  he  has  been  located 
in  lecent  months.  Mrs.  Kenamore,  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Post-Dispatch 
under  the  pen  name  of  Marguerite  Mar¬ 
tin,  has  joined  her  husband  for  the 
winter. 


Sid  Stall,  recently  of  the  Atwater 
Kent  advertising  staff,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

Virgil  S.  Smith,  managing  editor  for 
the  past  two  years  of  the  Missouri  Val¬ 
ley  (la.)  Daily  Times-News,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  has  left  for  the  west  where 
he  plans  to  continue  in  newspaper  work. 
George  H.  Seigle,  editor,  and  John  I 
Long,  contributing  editor,  have  taken 
over  Mr.  Smith’s  duties. 

Charles  Green,  sports  editor,  Sweet¬ 
water  (Tex.)  Daily  Reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  circulation  manager 
of  the  Nolan  County  News,  Sweetwater. 


WEDDING  BELLS 


George  C.  Jordan,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  in  New  York, 
to  Louise  S.  Parritt  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  Oct.  24. 

Freddie  Russell,  sports  editor,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  to  Katherine  Early  at  Mc- 
Kendree  Methodist  Church  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Nov.  3. 

Lowell  Bank,  printer  on  the  Lamed 
(Kan.)  Tiller  &  Toiler,  to  Effie  Banks, 
Great  Bend,  Kan.,  nurse  Oct.  28. 

George  R.  Stephenson,  city  editor, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  to  Miss 
Helen  M.  Hinz,  Nov.  2,  at  Rockford, 
Ill. 


Miss  Mary  D.  Latham,  feature 
writer  and  editor  of  the  woman’s  page, 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial,  to 
Dale  W.  Sare,  of  the  faculty,  Vin¬ 
cennes  Senior  Lincoln  High  -school, 
Oct.  28. 


Howard  Mattocks,  assistant  to  his 
father,  Charles  E.  Mattocks,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Troy  (O.)  News,  to  Miss 
Catherine  Gessner  at  Troy,  Nov.  4. 

Edward  B.  Conway,  district  court 
reporter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  to  Miss  Beatrice  G.  Bousquet, 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  at  Fitchburg,  Oct. 
28. 

Alexander  Hudgins,  state  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  to  Miss 
Mary  Madison  Morrison,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  editor  and 
owner  of  Machinery  Record,  a  trade 
publication,  in  Richmond,  Nov.  11. 

Paul  C.  Howe,  editor,  Bennington 
(Vt.)  Evening  Banner,  to  Miss  Doroty 
M.  Bargh  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  recently 
in  Dedham,  Mass. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

WENDEL  BURCH,  manager  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  has  been  named  night  manager 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  His  successor  at 
Butte  is  Phil  Curran  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau. 

H.  S.  Moore,  formerly  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  is 
now  on  the  night  desk  of  the  Columbia 
Xew's  Service. 

Leslie  Harrop,  Michigan  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Albion,  Mich., 
college  alumni  committee  in  charge  of 
the  1934  celebration  to  1»  heW  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  5()th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  football  as  a  major 
sport. 

J.  N.  Allison,  head  of  the  Nebraska 
bureau,  Associated  Press,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  spent  Oct.  22 
in  Omaha,  inspecting  the  bureau  there. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  Nov.  1,  8- page  section 
for  the  Liberty  Cash  Grocers,  which 
celebrated  its  13th  anniversary. 

Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  Oct. 
29,  Blue  Eagle  Edition,  36  pages,  fore¬ 
runner  for  Blue  Eagle  Days,  Oct.  30-31. 

Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union, 
Nov.  4,  announcing  19th  anniversary 
of  Whiddon  Stores,  12  pages. 

Tyrone  (Pa.)  Daily  Herald,  8-page 
section  recently  in  connection  with  the 
Tyrone  NR  A  demonstration. 

Kansas  City  Star,  8-page  section. 
Nov.  5,  for  Katz  Drug  Store,  two 
pages  were  printed  in  two  colors. 

Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Evvning  Courier,  32- 
page  Blue  Eagle  Edition,  in  blue  ink. 


recently  in  connection  with  the  local 
NR  A  demonstration. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
peal,  Nov.  1,  Liberty  Cash  Grocers’  an. 
niversary  section,  10  pages. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

PHILADELPHIA  Sports  Writers' 
Association,  through  C.  William 
Duncan,  its  president,  has  invited  tht 
American  and  National  baseball 
leagues  to  hold  another  “all  star”  gaije 
in  Philadelphia  next  year,  similar  to  tht 
one  played  at  Chicago  last  summer. 

Gilbert  Garretson,  director  of  tht 
Oklahoma  City  University  school  oi 
journalism,  addressed  the  Oklahoma 
City  Advertising  Club  luncheon,  Not. 
1,  on  the  benefits  journalism  student! 
receive  from  tours. 

D.  C.  Dunbar,  publisher  of  tht 
Estevan  Mercury  for  28  years,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Saskatchewax 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association  in  annual 
convention  in  Regina  Nov.  1. 

Ninth  annual  convention  of  tht 
Southern  Interscholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  Nov.  17-19  unde 
the  auspices  of  the  Washington  &  Let 
University,  Lexington,  Va.,  School  oi 
Journalism.  The  theme  of  this  year’s 
convention,  “Practical  Problems  (rf 
Scholastic  Editors,”  was  discussed  b 
prominent  newspapermen.  The  conven¬ 
tion  this  year  was  in  charge  of  Proi 
O.  W.  Riegel,  of  the  Department  o( 
Journalism,  Washington  &  Lee. 

Herbert  W.  McManus  was  elected 
president  of  the  Toronto  Writeis 
Club  at  the  last  meeting.  Other 
officers  are:  Dr.  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
honorary  president;  past-president,  D, 
M.  LeBourdais ;  vice-president,  John 
Atkins;  secretary  and  treasurer,  J. 
G.  Johnston;  Executive,  R.  A.  Far- 
quharson,  Ewart  C.  Cross,  Austin 
Campbell,  William  C.  Colgate,  H.  M 
Jackson  and  Frederick  Griffin. 

Herbert  I.  Chipman  of  Sandwich 
Mass.,  was  recently  re-elected  president 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Press  Club.  Others 
re-elected  were  Harry  B.  Albro  oi 
Harwich,  secretary;  and  George  M 
Haskins  of  Hyannis,  treasurer.  Lcroud 
C.  Hall,  publisher  of  the  Warekan 
(Mass.)  Courier,  and  Harry  B.  Iver- 
secretary  of  the  Southeastern  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wert 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  annm! 
meeting  at  the  Oceanside  Inn,  East 
Sandwich. 

Oklahoma  Interscholastic  Puss 
AssoOAnoN  held  its  fall  meeting  Oc, 
21  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and 
speakers  included  James  C.  Nance,  pub 
Ushers  Walters  Herald,  and  presidte 
oi  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associatw: 
Frecl  E.  Tarman,  Norman  TranscriH: 
Thom  Philips,  Holdenvhlle  News,  ape 
Leonard  Logan,  professor  of  economie 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  it 
addition  to  the  general  session,  the  a< 
sociation  held  group  conference  tr 
editors,  business  managers  ajid  sponsors 
of  high  school  publications. 


SCHOOLS 

Rider  college,  Trenton,  N.  J, 

opened  its  school  of  joumalis 
Nov.  2  under  the  direction  of  Frederid 
L.  Ferris  of  the  Trenton  Times  d 
torial  staff. 

Miss  Jane  Orr,  a  junior  in  tl* 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  Norfr 
western  University,  is  the  seco# 
girl  in  the  university’s  history  to  «S 
the  Syllabus,  annual  yearbook  publish 
by  students.  Miss  Aina  Ebbesen,  no* 
employed  in  New  York  by  Batten,  Bz 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  w 
first  girl  editor  in  1919. 


C.N.P.A.  OFFICES  ENLARGED 

The  San  Francisco  offices  of  Oi- 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  AssoC' 
ation  at  358  Holbrixik  Building  ^ 
being  enlarged  so  as  to  provide 
tional  space  for  manager  Edwin  n 
Wilder  and  a  room  equipped  for  ^ 
of-town  publishers  to  confer  with  » 
Francisco  advertisers  and  hold  conir 
ences. 
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•  STOP  WASTING  MONEY 
AND  INCREASING  DELAYS 
Setting  White  Space  by  Hand 


Reduce  the  Number  of 
Costly  Delays  in 
Your  Composing  Room 


and  increase  the  output 


SETTING  WHITE  SPACE  BY  HAND  DELAYS 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


The  New  Intertype  3 -Way  Universal  Autospacer  Saves  Time  on 
Practically  Every  Kind  of  Newspaper  Type  Composition 


THE  INTERTYPE 

UNIVERSAL  3.WAY 

AUTOSPACER 


THE  AUTOSPACER  SAVES  TIME 
ON  NEWSPAPER  HEADS: 

For  example,  a  recent  actual  coimt 
in  a  newspaper  picked  up  at  random 
disclosed  that  the  Intert5rpe  Auto- 
spacer  would  have  saved  time  on  more 
than  2000  heads,  sub-heads,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  centered  lines.  In  fact,  the 
Autospacer  would  have  functioned  on 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  head- 
letter  and  similar  composition.  On 
centered  lines  it  would  have  saved  five 
hand  operations  on  every  line. 

THE  AUTOSPACER  SAVES  TIME 
ON  CLASSIFIED: 

By  actual  count,  out  of  4208  lines 
of  classified  the  Intertype  Universal 
Autospacer  would  have  fimctioned  on 
1443  lines.  In  other  words,  it  would 
have  worked  automatically  on  every 


third  line  of  classified.  On  558  centered 
lines  of  the  above  total  in  the  classified 
— one  line  in  every  seven  or  eight — 
the  Autospacer  wpuld  have  saved  five 
operations  on  EACH  LINE. 

THE  AUTOSPACER  ALSO  SAVES 
TIME  ON: 

Lists  of  various  kinds,  names,  radio 
programs,  advertisement  display  and 
other  kinds  of  composition  having 
lines  that  are  either  centered  or  set 
flush  to  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
On  some  composition  in  the  average 
newspaper  the  Autospacer  increases 
production  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  130  Noilh  BYanklln  St. ;  New  Orleans,  1007 
Camp  St.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los 
Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Ave. ;  Boston,  80  Federal 
St. ;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd. 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


on  the  Intertype  in  Ideal  News  and  BodonI  Bold. 
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THRICE  -  DEPORTED  “EMIR”  IS  LOSER 
IN  MALICIOUS  -  PROSECUTION  SUIT 

Appellate  Court  Upholds  Plea  of  N.  Y.  Daily  News  That  Acts 
of  Immigratim  Service  Are  Not  Judicial — Newspaper 
Also  Wins  Points  in  Libel  Case 


ESTABUSHES  CHICAGO  OmCE 


Mohammed  al  raschid,  also 

known  as  Prince  Zerdecheno  and 
as  “Emir  of  Kurdistan,”  received  a 
setback  in  his  litigation  against  several 
New  York  newspapers  when  the  Ap- 
Iiellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
last  week  affirmed  a  judgment  dismiss¬ 
ing  Al  Raschid’s  complaint  in  an  action 
for  malicious  prosecution  instituted 
against  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Al  Raschid,  who  was  deported  from 
the  United  States  on  three  occasions, 
and  who  was  arrested  while  attempting 
to  welcome  General  Balbo  to  New  York 
City,  has  been  the  subject  of  newspaper 
copy  on  many  occasions  during  the  past 
few  years.  Recently  he  has  brought 
suits  against  newspaper  publishers. 

In  the  suit  for  malicious  prosecution 
it  was  alleged  that  by  reason  of  false 
information  given  by  the  newspaper  to 
the  immigration  authorities,  Al  Raschid 
was  deported  from  the  United  States 
on  divers  occasions  during  a  period  of 
approximately  eight  years.  ITie  news¬ 
paper  attorneys  contended  that  even 
though  the  plaintiff’s  complaint  be  taken 
at  its  face  value,  the  action  for  ma¬ 
licious  prosecution  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  because  the  Immigration  Service 
is  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  government,  and  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  purely  administrative,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Al  Raschid 
to  prove  that  the  newspaper’s  activities 
had  resulted  in  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  courts  rather  than  administrative 
proceedings  through  thi  Department  of 
Labor,  in  order  to  prevail  in  a  ma¬ 
licious  posecution  suit.  While  the  point 
raised  was  a  novel  one,  the  contention 
was  upheld  by  the  Appellate  Court  in 
an  opinion  written  by  Judge  Martin. 

An  action  brought  by  the  wife  of 
Al  Raschid,  in  which  she  sought  to 
recover  damages  resulting  from  the  loss 
of  Al  Raschid’s  society  due  to  his  de¬ 
portations,  was  also  dismissed  by  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Untermeyer  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  Justice 
Untermeyer  held  that  while  it  was  well 
settled  that  a  husband  might  recover 
damages  for  the  loss  of  the  society  of  his 
wife,  yet  the  wife  could  not  recover 
damages  through  the  loss  of  association 
with  her  husband. 

Al  Raschid  also  brought  an  action  for 
libel  against  the  Daily  News  in  which 
he  complained  of  35  articles  published 
over  a  period  of  approximately  ten 
years.  Causes  of  action  based  upon 
31  of  these  articles  were  eliminated 
upon  the  motion  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  newspaper  who  contended  that  suit 
thereon  had  been  outlawed  by  passage 
of  two  years  or  more  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  action.  Al  Raschid’s 
attorney,  however,  contended  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  substance  of  the  articles 
which  otherwise  would  be  outlawed  had 
been  republished  and  had  been  referred 
to  in  publications  by  the  newspaper 
which  came  within  the  statute  of  lim¬ 
itations,  that  the  newspaper  had  thus 
waived  its  right  to  dismiss  the  previous 
articles  through  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions.  The  court  held  otherwise  and 
dismissed  the  31  causes  of  action  based 
upon  publications  more  than  two  years 
before  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  Al  Raschid’s  libel  suit. 

An  action  for  libel  brought  by  Al 
Raschid  against  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  is  now  awaiting  trial.  DeWitt, 
Van  .\ken  &  Moynihan  are  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  newspapers  in  this  litiga¬ 
tion,  while  Al  Raschid  is  represented  by 
Frances  Dean,  of  43  Cedar  street.  New 
York  City,  formerly  associated  with 
Cadwalader,  Wickersham  &  Taft. 

Another  recent  decision  of  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  libel  suit  to  prove  the 
truth  of  part  of  its  printed  charges,  even 
if  it  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  the  whole 


TYPEWRITING 

COURSE...ancl  new 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

. for  only  43  down 

Think  of  it!  A  splendid  prac¬ 
tical  course  in  Modem  Touch 
Typewriting.  Makes  you  an 
expert  in  a  short  time.  Also 
a  brand  new  regulation 
Remington  Portable  typc-| 
writer.  Not  a  used  or  re¬ 
built  typewriter.  Standard 
keyboard.  Carrying  cate  in- 
duded.  You  get  all  this  for  only  $i  down. 
You  can  try  the  typewriter  and  the  typtog 
course  10  days  free.  &nd  no  money.  Wriu  for 
full  facts  about  this  amazing  offer.  Say;  Please 
tell  me  bow  I  can  gK  a  new  Remingtcm  Porta¬ 
ble  and  Course  in  Typesrriting  on  your  10-day 
free  trial  offer  for  only  fi  down.  Remington 
Rand  Inc.,  Dept.  EP-I,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 
in  Daily  News  Building 

•Announcement  has  been  made  in 
Chicago  of  the  opening  of  a  Chicago 
office  of  New  England  Newspaper 


article  on  which  the  suit  is  based.  The 
Appellate  Division  reversed  a  ruling  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  McGoldrick  in 
a  libel  suit  brought  by  Joseph  B.  Mel- 
man,  retail  store  executive,  against  the 
News  Syndicate  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Justice  McGoldrick  had  granted  a 
motion  by  the  plaintiff  to  strike  out 
certain  allegations  from  the  News’ 
amended  answer.  His  ruling  was  ap¬ 
pealed  by  the  News’  attorneys,  DeVVitt, 
Van  .Aken  &  Moynihan.  In  unanimously 
ordering  a  reversal,  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  cited  several  precedents  and  stated 
in  part : 

“Tlie  answer  admits  the  publication 
and  contains  a  defense  of  justification, 
a  partial  defense  in  mitigation  of  dam¬ 
ages,  a  defense  of  privilege  in  that  the 
article  was  a  fair  and  true  report  of 
public,  judicial  and  official  proceedings, 
and  a  partial  defense  in  partial  justifi¬ 
cation.  .  . 

“In  the  defense  of  partial  justifica¬ 
tion,  the  appellant  incorporated  by  ref¬ 
erence  the  facts  previously  alleged  in 
justification  and  in  mitigation  of  dam¬ 
ages.  Insofar  as  the  defense  repleads 
the  facts  alleged  in  mitigation  it  was 
stricken  out.  .  .  . 

“It  is  clear  that  the  defendant  in  an 
action  for  libel  is  entitled  to  prove  facts 
in  mitigation  of  damage,  even  though 
it  is  unable  to  justify  the  publication 
complained  of  in  its  entirety.  .  .  . 

The  facts  pleaded  in  mitigation  and 
partial  justification  which  have  been 
stricken  out  are  facts  which  tend  to 
sl  ow  that  portions  of  the  articles  are 
true  and  which  if  proved  would  limit  the 
actual  damages  to  which  plaintiff  might 
l)e  entitled.” 


HANDLING  LABOR  BOARD  NEWS 

Two  Men  Now  Assigned  to  Handle 
Work  of  NRA  Body 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

Washincton,  1).  C.,  Nov.  6— The 
duties  of  the  National  Labor  Board  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration, 
headed  by  Senator  Wagner  of  New 
York,  have  Ijecome  so  varied  and  its 
work  .so  heavy  that  two  experienced 
newspapermen  are  now  required  t9 
keep  pace  with  its  proceedings  and  daily 
inform  the  press  as  to  what  ’  is  go¬ 
ing  on. 

Heber  Blankenhorn,  recalled  as  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  old  New  York 
Sun.  and  an  expert  on  labor  problems, 
has  been  doing  the  work  unassisted  un¬ 
til  this  week.  Bruce  MacNamee,  for¬ 
merly  with  Universal  News  Service, 
and  a  member  of  the  publicity  staff  of 
the  NRA  since  its  inception,  has  also 
been  assigned  to  the  Labor  Board  by 
William  Lawson,  “desk  man”  of  the 
NRA  publicity  staff. _ 


has  been  mid-western  representative  for 
the  past  II  years. 

Mr.  Cami^ll  is  well  qualified  for  his 
new  duties,  having  been  connected  with 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
troit  News  for  14  years  prior  to  joining 
the  Scott  press  company  in  1924  y 
western  representative.  He  will  cove 
the  same  territory  for  the  New  England 
firm.  Associated  with  Mr.  Campbell 
will  be  Mr.  Hill,  who,  prior  to  hh 
present  connections,  was  pressroom 
foreman  of  the  old  Detroit  Journal. 


Charles  H.  Hill  Colin  Campbell 

Supply  Company,  Worcester  Mass.,  in 
Room  807,  Chicago  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing,  400  West  Madison  street,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  T.  Ellis,  president  of  the  com- 
|)any  and  vice-president  of  the  Daily 
News. 

In  announcing  the  new  mid-western 
headquarters,  Mr.  Ellis  stated  that  Colin 
Campbell,  formerly  of  Walter  Scott  & 
Co.,  has  become  associated  with  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  along  with  Charles  H.  Hill,  who 


BREWERY  USED  FULL  PAGES 

Anheuser-Busch,  St.  Louis  brewtrs 
of  Budweiser  beer,  used  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  Chicago  newspapers  this 
week  to  refute  rumors  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  having  labor  union  troubles. 
The  copy  contained  the  names  of  na- 
tional  and  local  officers  of  labor  unions 
who  have  signed  statements  that 
Anheuser-Busch  is  not  unfair  to  union 
labor. 


STUDYING  LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

Dorothy  Childers,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Jour- 
nalism,  has  joined  the  Philadelphia  Put. 
lie  Ledger  library  staff  to  study  the 
system  under  Joseph  Kwapil,  librarian. 
Miss  Childers  will  then  return  to  the 
University  where  the  journalism  school 
will  install  a  course  in  newspaper  librar; 
work. 


"Where  to,  please?” 


Scarcely  a  day  passes — some¬ 
times  scarcely  an  hour  in  the 
day — that  you  do  not  go  visit¬ 
ing  by  telephone.  It  is  truly  the 
magic  carpet  that  transports 
you,  quickly  and  easily,  to 
places  you  would  like  to  be  and 
people  you  would  like  to  see. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
the  telephone  in  the  daily  lives 
of  millions  of  men  and  women 
...  in  time  and  money  saved,  in 
increased  efficiency,  in  security 
and  priceless  help  i  n  time  of  need ! 

Contact,  communication, 
swift  interchange  of  ideas 
— these  benefits  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  offers  you.  The 


telephone  is  one  of  the  chief  in¬ 
struments  by  which  you  can 
seize  them.  With  it  at  your 
elbow  you  are  ready  for  what 
may  come — for  opportunity, 
for  emergency,  for  the  brief 
word  that  may  open  a  fresh 
chapter  in  your  life. 

Within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  sixty  million  telephone 
calls  will  be  made  over  Bell 
System  wires — each  a  separate, 
individual  transaction,  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Yet  your  own 
calls  will  go  through  as  quickly 
and  efficiently  as  if  the  en¬ 
tire  system  had  been  built 
especially  for  you. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


V 


SIMPLE  FACTS 

■  About  Southern 
Newspaper  Coverage 

•  Practically  lOO'.  coverage  of  white 
families. 

9  Circulation  of  other  media  not  com¬ 
parable  in  size  or  productivity. 

9  Southern  market  represents  ideally 
balanced  agricultural  and  industrial 
income. 

9  Low  linage  rates  enable  you  to  work 
markets  intensively. 

Detailed  information  on  Southern 
markets  is  available  from  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
I  P.  O.  Box  468,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question: 
Southern  newspapers. 

They  carry  on  the  spirit  of  the  new  South.  And 
they  blanket  the  South  from  Texas  to  Carolina, 
reaching  practically  100%  of  all  white  families. 

No  other  medium  is  comparable — in  circulation 
or  in  influence.  The  loyalty  of  Southern  news¬ 
paper  readers  is  an  important  help  in  winning 
sales.  Your  advertisement  in  a  Southern  news¬ 
paper  is  an  introduction  and  recommendation 
by  an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

If  you  are  not  in  newspapers  you  are  not  in 
the  South. 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPA 


HERS’  ASSOCIATION 
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SIFTON  TELLS  VALUE 
OF  FREE  PRESS 


A.  M.  Milxxr 


Publisher  Addresses  Annual  Meeting 
of  Canadian  Advertisers — 

A.  M.  Miller  New  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Group 

(Specif  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Nov.  6 — An  untram¬ 
meled  press,  not  swayed  by  fear  or 
favor  of  advertisers  or  other  commer¬ 
cial  influences, 
but  recognizing  a 
first  duty  to  the 
reader  who  pays 
his  two  cents  a 
copy  —  that  was 
the  formula  of 
successful  news¬ 
paper  publishing 
given  by  Harry 
Sifton,  of  the 
Sifton  Publica¬ 
tions,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the 
Association  of 
Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers,  gathered 
here  in  their  20th  annual  session  late  last 
week. 

In  his  approach  to  his  subject,  “The 
Advertiser  and  the  Newspa^r,”  Mr. 
Sifton  explained  how  advertising  had 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  following 
the  impartial  surveys  and  audits  of 
newspaper  circulations,  showing  where 
the  advertising  went.  This  had  given 
advertisers  a  firm  foundation  on  which 
to  base  their  appropriations  and  caused 
a  great  increase  in  advertising,  to  the 
joint  prosperity  of  both  newspapers  and 
advertisers. 

It  was  amazing  to  him,  he  said,  to 
read  modern  advertising  with  its  beauti¬ 
ful,  simple  English  and  effective  art 
work.  1  he  great  improvement  in  news¬ 
papers,  both  mechanically  and  in  news¬ 
gathering  facilities,  had  largely  resulted 
from  this  increased  advertising,  thus 
making  the  press  an  even  more  valuable 
medium.  But,  he  added,  both  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  some  newspapers  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  widened  opportunities 
thus  afforded.  Some  advertisers,  h^ 
said,  offered  a  type  of  appeal,  especially 
to  women,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
women  were  morons,  unattractive,  dull, 
and  of  such  little  character  that  they 
would  be  attracted  by  the  most  shoddy 
appeals.  Then,  he  said,  there  had  ap¬ 
peared  a  type  of  newspaper  which  de¬ 
based  its  true  function  by  a  kind  of 
toadying  to  important  advertisers  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns,  reducing 
itself  to  a  form  of  advertising  circular. 
Fortumitely,  he  added,  both  this  type  of 
advertiser  and  newspaper  were  rare  in 
Canada. 

W.  F.  Prendergast,  the  retiring  head 
of  the  association,  occupied  the  ch^ir. 
A.  M.  Miller,  newly  elected  president, 
spoke  briefly.  At  the  head  table  were: 
P.  G.  Cherry,  Might’s  Directories:  E. 
Ray  Sayles,  Canadian  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Association;  Judge  James  Parker, 
trustee  of  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram;  W.  J.  Beaton,  K.C.;  A.  Part- 
ridge,_  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation;  L.  R.  Green,  Tuckett’s  Ltd.; 
J.  P.  Patterson,  Agency  Association; 
H.  H.  Rimmer,  General  Electric;  W. 
J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire; 
A.  M.  Miller,  Chrysler  Corporation ; 
E.  Milling,  Magazine  Association;  Vic¬ 
tor  Ross,  Imperial  Oil,  Ltd.;  H.  V. 
Tyrell,  MacL^n  Publishing  Company; 
J.  M.  Raymond,  Canada  Dry,  Ltd.; 
Acton  Burrows,  publisher ;  V.  A.  Smith, 
Parker  Pen  Co.;  Hugh  C.  MacLean, 
publisher;  T.  H.  Corpe,  General  Mo¬ 
tors;  G.  S.  H.  Carter,  Toronto  Gen- 
cral  Trusts;  P.  K.  Hey  wood,  Toronto 
Advertising  Club ;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton ; 
E.  Dickinson,  Poster  Association,  and 
D.  G.  Gillies,  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Following  a  closed  session  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  it  was  announced  that  Ae  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  had  been  elected ;  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  M.  Miller,  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion;  vice-presidents,  T.  M.  Raymond, 
Canada  Dry,  Ltd.;  L.  R.  Greene,  Tuck- 
ett  s.  Ltd. ;  R.  J.  Ambler,  Northern 
Electric  Co. ;  G.  M.  Bertram,  Lever 


Bros.,  Ltd.;  treasurer,  G.  S.  H.  Carter, 
Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation; 
directors,  W.  F.  Prendergast,  Imperial 
Oil,  Ltd. ;  H.  H.  Rimmer,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Ltd. ;  V.  A.  Smith,  Parker 
Pen  Co.,  Ltd.;  T.  H.  Corpe,  General 
Motors  of  Canada;  B.  W.  Keightley, 
Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.;  A.  J.  W. 
Loader,  Borden  Co. ;  E.  G.  Skirrow, 
Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods,  Ltd. 


URGES  EARLY  START 
ON  HOLIDAY  DRIVE 


PRESS  FREEDOM  DISCUSSED 

Withdrawal  of  A.N.P.A.  Code  Sug¬ 
gested  at  Indiana  A.P.  Meeting 
(.Special  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  7 — Sug¬ 
gestions  that  the  A.N.P.A.  withdraw  its 
proposed  code  unless  a  free  press  clause 
is  included  in  it,  spirited  discussions 
on  the  press  freedom  clause  in  the  code 
were  heard  here  today  in  the  annual  fall 
mating  of  Associated  Press  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  of  Indiana. 

Some  desired  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
withdrawing  the  code  but  no  vote  was 
taken  after  explanation  by  E.  H.  Harris 
of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  who 
has  been  working  on  the  national  code 
committee,  that  such  action  would  give 
the  administration  full  leeway  in  blam¬ 
ing  downfall  of  the  N.R.A.  on  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  No  formal  action 
was  taken  on  any  of  the  suggestions. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mr.  Harris 
after  a  short  address  in  which  he  said 
that  “when  a  government  begins  to  fail 
in  the  execution  of  its  policy,  it  nor¬ 
mally  follows  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  stop  any  criticism  of  that  pol¬ 
icy.  The  only  way  to  stop  criticism  is 
to  control  or  to  censor  the  mediums 
for  free  expressions  of  thought.” 

If  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  is  sin¬ 
cere,  he  will  reverse  his  ruling  and  per¬ 
mit  the  section  preserving  the  freedom 
of  the  press  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
newspaper  code,  Mr.  Harris  said. 

All  officers  of  the  A.P.  group  were 
re-elected.  They  are  Luther  Feeger, 
Richmond  Palladium,  president ;  Dean 
Barnhart,  Goshen  News-Times,  vice- 
president;  John  Conner,  Seymour  Trib¬ 
une,  second  vice-president,  and  S.  P. 
Ochiltree,  Indiana  correspondent,  secre¬ 
tary. 

REYNOLDS  JOINS  COLLIER’S 

Quentin  Reynolds,  formerly  sports 
writer  for  International  News  Service, 
has  joined  Collier's  Weekly  as  staff 
writer  on  sports.  Reynolds  previously 
ran  a  daily  sports  column  in  the  New 
York  Evening  World  and  later  was 
a  member  of  the  sports  staff  of  the 
World-Telegram.  Recently  he  has  been 
a  prolific  contributor  to  the  magazines 
of  articles  on  sports  and  short  stories, 
mostly  with  a  sports  background. 

RAN  FUR  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Boston  Sunday  Hrro/d  featured 
a  16-page  rotogravure  section  last 
week,  devoted  chiefly  to  pictures  of  the 
latest  Paris  and  New  York  fur  styles 
as  found  in  the  various  Boston  stores. 
This  was  done  to  introduce  National 
Fur  Week  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  4. 


NEW  YORK 


IHetalb  STribune 

SYNDICATE 


S.  N.  P.  A.  Bulletin  Points  Out  That 
Merchant  Who  Waits  Until  Thanks¬ 
giving  Will  Have  Six  Days  Fewer 
Than  in  1932 

Efforts  to  persuade  merchants  to  be¬ 
gin  their  Christmas  advertising  early  this 
year  are  suggested  to  members  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  a  bulletin  sent  out  by  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  secretary-manager  of  the 
association.  The  bulletin  is  accompanied 
by  mat  of  an  S.N.P.A.  advertisement 
entitled  “Six  Lost  Days”,  which  points 
out  that  the  proverbial  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  Season  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Christmas  is  six  shopping  days  shorter 
this  year  than  last. 

The  bulletin  says : 

“The  importance  of  these  ‘Six  Lost 
Days’  is  shown  by  the  recent  retailers’ 
petitions  to  President  Roosevelt,  asking 
that  Thanksgiving  be  set  one  week  ear¬ 
lier.  Because  of  a  century-old  prece¬ 
dent,  the  request  was  refused.  Now, 
you  can  go  to  your  merchants  and  say 
‘Those  Six  Lost  Days  aren’t  lost  after 
all  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  will  show  you  the  way 
to  win  them  back.’ 

“We  believe  that  you  can  merchan¬ 
dise  this  advertisement  to  pull  in  real 
linage.  We  suggest  that  as  soon  as  you 
receive  the  mat  you  cast  it  and  pull 
some  proofs.  Read  the  copy  over.  It 
will  automatically  give  you  these  two 
thoughts : 

“1.  Let’s  m11  all  retail  merchants  we 
can  on  starting  their  aggressive  Christ¬ 


mas  selling  at  least  a  week  earlier  this 
year.  It  is  one  way  they  can  rtgjjj 
those  six  lost  days.  And  this  year  pcc. 
pie  are  regaining  confidence  and  a.'; 
better  able  to  buy. 

“2.  Let’s  certainly  convince  all  me. 
chants  who  insist  upon  waiting  unt; 
after  Thanksgiving  that  they  should  b. 
tensify  their  efforts  ***!!; 
stead  of  starting  slowly  and  graduaih 
building  up  to  a  mid-December  peail 
that  they  should  start  right  off  in  hig; 
speed  and  keep  going  at  that  pace. 

“Possibly  you  will  want  to  send  re¬ 
prints  of  the  advertisement  to  your  nw 
chants.  Certainly  you  will  want  to  ifc 
cuss  this  advertisement  with  your  led 
staff  before  it  appears  and  arm  the  boy; 
with  a  strong  story  that  will  help  yc. 
recapture  these  six  lost  days.” 


COLUMNIST  KIDNAPED 

Sidney  Margolius,  conductor  of  s 
campus  gossip  column  for  the  Rutger; 
University  paper,  was  kidnaped  by  four 
masked  men,  Nov.  2,  taken  several  milt; 
from  the  campus  in  a  car,  and  told  Ig 
would  be  beaten  up  if  he  did  not  promi.; 
to  write  a  more  circumspect  column  i: 
the  future.  He  promised  to  do  so  and 
was  released. 

HAS  TRANSPORT  LICENSE 

Miss  Josephine  M.  Patterson,  young- 
est  daughter  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Pattersor., 
New  York  Daily  News  publisher,  re¬ 
cently  passed  her  flying  and  writto 
tests  for  a  transport  pilot’s  license  be-{ 
fore  C.  F.  de  la  Saux,  department  ofi 
commerce  inspector,  at  Curtiss-Wrightj 
airport  in  Glenview,  Ill. 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspapers 


Frank  A*  Arnold 

For  Six  Years  Director  Cximmercial  Development  of 
The  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Announces 
the  availability  of  his  services  as 

Consultant  in  Broadcast  Advertising 

With  offices  at  6o  Wall  Tower 

(Cities  Service  Building) 

New  York 

What  Does  This  Service  Include? 

1  Service  on  a  Fee  Basis  as  Radio  Manager  for  Advertising  Agencies  with  ^e  or 
two  accounts  on  the  air — not  enough  to  establish  a  Radio  Department,  but  of 
sufficient  importance  to  the  Agency  and  its  clients  to  warrant  the  most  expert 
service  obtainable.  No  competitive  accounts  will  be  serviced. 

2  Service  on  a  Fee  Basis  as  Radio  Consultant  to  Advertising  Agencies  having  Radio 
Departments  but  which  from  time  to  time  desire  the  unbiased  advice  of  soro 
Authority  outside  their  organization  on  matters  of  Talent.  Program  Ideas.  Station 
Facilities  and  the  Technique  of  Broadcast  Advertising. 

3  Service  confined  to  a  very  few  important  non-competitive  agency  accounts.  Working 
with  the  Agency  and  Client  to  obtain  (a)  Increased  Advertising  ApptOTriation; 
(b)  Better  Program  Service;  (c)  Greater  direct  returns;  (d)  Larger  Net  Sales  tra 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  Broadcasting  Medium.  In  shorty  keying 
the  client  satisfactorily  sold.  This  type  of  service  arranged  on  either  Fee  or  Con¬ 
tingent  basis. 

4  Service  on  a  per  diem  basis  to  Local  Broadcasting  Stations  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  desiring  Advice  and  Assistance  in  organizing  or  developing  their  local  Sales 
Department. 

Professional  Background 

Director  of  Commercial  Development,  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
1926-1932 

Secretary  and  a  Director  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc.,  Advertising  Agency, 
1916-1926 

President  and  General  Manager,  The  Suburban  Press,  publishers  of 
Suburban  Life  Magazine,  190^1916. 

A  record  of  cumulative  experience  in  Advertising. 

I  am  prepared  to  personally  serve  a  limited  number  of  non-competitlTB 

accounts  giving  each  a  type  of  professional  attenUon  that  perhaps  no  ons 

of  them  could  afford  to  employ  exclusively. 

Correspondence  or  Appointments  Confidential 

FRANK  A.  ARNOLD 

60  WALL  TOWER,  NEW  YORK 


Tel.:  BOwIing  Green 
9-1612 


Out  of  Town  Service 

By  Arrangement 
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Advertising  Agencies  . 


NASH  OPENS  ’34  CAMPAIGN 


AGENCY  CODE  NEGOTIATIONS  UPSET 
AS  NRA  SUBMITS  NEW  SECTIONS 


Examination  of  Agency  Bo<^  Eliminated,  but  Competitive 
Solicitation  of  Clients  Restricted — Criticism  Aroused  by 
Extent  of  Powers  Reserved  to  NRA 


Negotiations  over  the  nra 

code  for  advertisintr  acrencies. 


code  for  advertising  agencies, 
which  had  been  thought  near  comple- 
ti<m,  were  upset  this  week  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  code  had  been  re¬ 
written  by  NRA  officials  and  a  new 
draft  presented  to  the  agency  men. 

To  some  extent  this  new  draft  re¬ 
flected  protests  made  against  the  orig¬ 
inal  code  by  smaller  agency  men,  who 
had  objected  to  the  administrative  pow¬ 
ers  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
.\merican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  The  new  version,  however, 
gave  broader  powers  to  the  NRA  itself. 
Indications  were  that  this  might  result 
in  uniting  the  small  and  the  larger 
agencies  in  opposition  to  the  new 
changes  and  in  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
vised  version  of  the  original  code. 

Washington  officials,  in  pursuance  of 
NRA  custom,  refused  to  admit  that 
the  NRA  had  rewritten  the  code,  but 
agency  men  used  that  expression  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  changes  suggested.  Word¬ 
ing  of  the  new  code  was  not  made 
public,  but  the  purport  of  the  changes 
soon  became  known  to  a  number  of 
agency  men. 

In  general,  it  is  understood,  the  new 
draft  follows  the  revised  form  of  code 
which  has  recently  been  under  discus¬ 
sion,  including  the  administrative  board 
to  enforce  the  code.  This  would  be 
composed  of  six  Four-A  members, 
three  members  of  the  new  Institute  of 
-Advertising  Agencies  of  .America,  and 
three  other  agency  men.  However,  the 
NRA  draft  provides  also  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  may  add  either  individuals 
to  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  The 
code  would  also  permit  the  NRA  ad¬ 
ministrator  on  review  to  disapprove  or 
modify  any  action  taken  by  the  code 
authority  board.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  the  NRA  to  appoint  such  commit- 
tees  as  are  considered  necessary  to  ad¬ 


minister  the  code,  and  delegates  to  such 
committees  the  same  powers  and  duties 
as  the  code  authority  itself.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  viewed  by  agencies  as  permit¬ 
ting  outsiders  to  come  in  and  direct 
affairs  of  the  industry. 

Another  addition  to  the  code  drafted 
by  NR.A  calls  for  a  joint  advisory 
board,  composed  of  agency  members, 
advertisers,  publishers  and  others  deal¬ 
ing  with  advertising  agencies. 

Interviews  with  a  score  of  agency 
executives  who  have  studied  the  pro¬ 
posed  NRA  draft  brought  out  consider¬ 
able  favorable  comment  concerning  the 
new  fair  trade  practice  section.  The 
NR.A  draft  does  not  include  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  examination  of  agency  books, 
which  drew  earnest  protest  from  small 
agencies,  but  it  does  provide  against  de¬ 
famation  of  character  or  credit  standing 
of  any  agency  by  false  or  inaccurate 
statements  against  competitors.  It  also 
contains  a  clause  prohibiting  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  inducing  or  attempting  to  induce 
the  breaking  of  existing  oral  or  written 
contracts  between  agencies  and  their 
clients.  Provision  is  also  made  against 
the  practice  of  maliciously  enticing  away 
employes  of  competitors. 

At  Washington,  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  John  W.  Power  disclaimed  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  changes,  stating  that  the 
code  was  being  revised  by  the  industry 
as  a  result  of  suggestions  made  not 
only  by  the  smaller  agencies,  but  by 
others  who  had  objected  to  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  code  as  flrst  filed. 

Mr.  Power  said  it  was  up  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  make  what  changes  in  the  code 
it  believed  necessary  and  that  it  could 
take  the  administration’s  advice  if  it 
wished  He  said  the  code  could  be  set  for 
hearing  within  a  very  short  time  after 
it  is  returned  to  the  NRA  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  administration  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  hearing. 


Uses  Newspaper  Space  in  All  Cities 

Where  Desders  Are  Located 

{By  ttUgraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  9 — Nash  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  announced  its  1934  automobile 
this  week  in  full-page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  metropolitan  centers  and 
with  liberal  copy  in  smaller  cities  where 
Nash  dealers  are  located  from  coast  to 
coast.  Additional  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  used  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  carrying  the  brunt  of  Nash’s 
advertising  story  in  the  national  n^a- 
zine  field,  supplemented  with  a  national 
outdoor  advertising  campaign  and  spot 
radio  broadcast  in  every  dealer’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  Consumers  are  also  receiving 
five  direct  mail  pieces. 

Back  of  this  entire  campaign  is  gn 
intensive  merchandising  program  for 
the  dealers  and  salesmen.  The  Nash 
company  reports  the  largest  number  of 
orders  for  November  since  1929.  Nash 
advertising  is  being  handled  by  Fred¬ 
erick  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 


NEW  LOS  ANGELES  AGENCY 

Robert  M.  Hixson,  Julien  E.  O’Don- 
neil  and  F.  Hume  Seymour  have  or. 
ganized  a  Los  .Angeles  advertising 
agency  to  be  known  as  Hixson-O’Dpn. 
nell-Seymour,  with  offices  at  6^-^ 
Subway  Terminal  Building.  Hixson, 
the  agency  head,  has  been  in  direct  nail 
department  of  Times-Mirror  Companj, 
Los  Angeles;  Seymour,  previously  ^ 
Los  Angeles  office  of  Lord  &  Thonas, 
will  be  in  charge  of  production,  and 
O’Donnell,  well-known  in  local  com. 
mercial  art  field,  will  be  art  director. 
-An  advertising  campaign  will  be  r^ 
leased  soon  for  a  new  client,  the  ^ 
Grande  Oil  Company.  Newspapers, 
radio  and  outdoor  advertising  are 
planned  to  be  used. 


Ford  Dealers  Use  Newspapers 

The  Authorized  Ford  Dealers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  appointed 
the  George  McMurphey  Advertising 
Agency,  Portland,  as  advertising  coun¬ 
sel,  to  prepare  an  advertising  campaign. 
Newspapers  are  being  used  exclusively, 
with  releases  going  to  Ibt  of  50  daily 
papers  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana. 


Keelor  &  Stites  Appointed 

The  Exlipse  Machinery  Company, 
Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of  the  Gold 
Seal  Yeast  Developer,  has  announc^ 
the  appointment  of  the  Keelor  &  Stites 
Company,  member  of  the  First  Inter- 
Agmcy  Group  of  advertising  agencies, 
as  its  advertising  counsel. 


Irvin  Join*  Mayer*  Agency 

The  Mayers  Company,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles  agency,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Roy  F.  Irvin  as  account 
executive.  Mr.  Irvin  was  recently  in 
charge  of  sales  for  the  Adcraft  Press, 
and  prior  to  that  was  in  charge  of 
preparation  of  retail  and  consumer  direct 
advertising  and  educational  work  for 
the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
of  Los  -Angeles. 


Adds  Two  Account* 

Frederick  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  360  N. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  of  Ansul  Chemical  Co.,  Mari¬ 
nette,  Wis.,  and  Dorgan-McPhillips 
Packing  Corp.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


New  Firm  Not  an  Agency 

Schlick-Bamer-Hayden,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  whose  incorporation  was 
reported  in  this  paper  last  week,  is  a 
firm  of  ^vertising  typographers,  not 
an  advertising  agency,  it  is  stated  bv 
Roy  N.  Schlick,  president. 


Wine  Merchant*  Appoint 

Gambarelli  &  Davitto,  wine  merchants 
representing  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony 
Wines,  333  6th  avenue.  New  York, 
have  appointed  as  their  advertising 
representatives  the  De  Biasi  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  SI  Chambers  street.  New 
York. 


Abbott  with  Mathe* 

William  S.  Abbott  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 
Mr.  Abbott  was  formerly  in  business 
for  himself,  spedatizing  in  corporation 

work.  - 

Opan*  Saattle  Office 
MaeWilkins  &  Cole,  Inc.,  Portland 
advertising  agency,  has  opened  a  Seattle 
office  at  212  Lloyd  Building. 


B  &■  B  in  Four  Cities 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago,  is  using 
large  space  in  newspapers  in  four  cities, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Dayton  and  Atlanta, 
as  a  test  campaign  in  connection  with 
their  new  product,  Thermat  Heat  Pad. 
In  addition,  copy  is  running  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home 
Journal  and  IVoman's  Hotne  Com¬ 
panion.  The  account  is  handled  by 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency. 


Pacific  Coast  Agency  Change* 

Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Pacific  Coast 
advertising  agency,  has  opened  an  office 
in  the  Exchange  Building,  Seattle. 
Stanley  Schlenther  has  been  transferred 
from  San  Francisco  office  to  Seattle, 
in  charge  of  agency  activities  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  The  Los  Angeles 
office  was  moved  Nov.  1  from  Union 
Insurance  Building  to  Richfield  Build¬ 
ing.  The  Texas  office  has  been  moved 
from  San  Antonio  to  913  Tower  Build¬ 
ing,  Dallas,  with  Paul  H.  Leech  as 
manager. 


Oman  Head*  Philadelphia  Office 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives,  have  opened  an 
office  in  Philadelphia,  at  1016  North 
64th  Street.  -A.  H.  Oman  will  be  in 
charge.  For  the  past  18  years  Mr. 
Oman  was  Philadelphia  district  manager 
for  the  Beckwith  Special  Agency.  In 
his  new  connection,  he  will  continue  to 
cover  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Richmond  and  inter¬ 
vening  territory. 


French  Wine*  Account  to  Moritz 

Etablissements  Viollette,  whose  main 
offices  are  at  Vouvray,  through  thor 
director  and  general  manager,  M.  Roger 
R.  Grillon  whose  headquarters  are  in 
the  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York 
have  assigned  their  American  advertis¬ 
ing  in  its  entirety  to  J.  G.  Moritz,  Inc, 
110  East  42nd  street;  New  York  City. 
National  distribution  of  the  famom 
Cristal-Vouvray  Champagne  and  othe 
wines  including  Cognac,  Bordeaux  and 
Burgundy  will  be  accomplished  after 
repeal. 


Flako  Back  with  Churchill-Hall 

Flako  Products  Corporation,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  producers  of  Flako 
Pic  Crust,  Quiko  for  biscuits,  Minit 
Cake  Mixture  and  Cuplets,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  to  direct 
the  advertising  of  its  products.  Church¬ 
ill-Hall,  Inc.,  had  handled  the  account 
for  five  years,  from  1927  to  February, 
1933. 


Get*  Pab*t-ett  Chee*e  Account 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the  Pabst-tM 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  National 
Dairy  being  formed  to  take  over  thd 
cheese  business  formerly  handled  fcij 
Premier-Pabst  Sales  Company.  Thif 
new  company  will  market  a  completa 
line  of  package  and  bulk  cheese.  As 
aggressive  sales  and  advertising  prw 
gram  on  a  national  scale  is  bom 
planned,  featuring  Pabst-ett. 


Garfinkel  Agency  Named 

Sidney  Garfinkel,  advertising  agency, 
is  planning  advertising  campaigns  for 
the  following  new  clients :  Allegretti 
Candy  Company,  Distillers  Distributing 
Corporation,  Custo  Pudding  Company, 
American  Frame  Bank  Company  and 
American  Transcriptions,  Inc.  News¬ 
papers,  posters,  radio,  trade  papers  and 
direct  mail  will  be  used. 


New  Shell  Campaign 

Heralded  by  newspaper  copy  app^-j 
ing  in  metropolitan  newspapers  of  eiCT 
F'ar  Western  states,  Hawaii  and  Britin 
Columbia,  the  Shell  Oil  Company  thiJ 
week  presented  a  new  product,  “Ttej 
malized  Super  Shell.”  The  advertising 
campaign  will  continue  through  Deem 
ber,  it  is  announced  by  San  Francised 
offices  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompsod 
Company,  advertising  agency. 


Ha*  Gardner-Denver  Account 

The  Buchen  Company,  400  W.  Madi¬ 
son  street,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  Gardner- 
Denver  Company,  Quincy,  Ill.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pumps,  compressors,  rock 
drills  and  accessories. 


Plan*  Beer  Campaign 

Extensive  advertising  is  being  planned 
by  the  General  Brewing  Corporation, 
which  is  building  a  five-story  brewery 
in  San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  is  handling  the 
campaign  for  a  brew  to  be  known  as 
“Lucky  Lager”. 


Liquor  Account  to  Goldman 
The  I.  A.  Goldman  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
advertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  accounts  of 
the  Baltimore  Pure  Rye  Distilling  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Dundalk,  Md. 


B.  F.  Moore  to  Houston  Pre** 

B.  F.  Moore  of  Chicago  has  joined 
the  Houston  Press  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Mr.  Moore  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Magazine  and 
Paul  Block  &  Associates. 


Culver  Appoint*  Carter-Thom*on 

The  Culver  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  manufacturers  of  manicure 
preparations,  including  Culver  Nail 
Liquid  and  Nail  Bath,  have  appointed 
Carter-Thomson,  advertising,  of  that 
city  to  direct  their  new  advertising 
campaign. 


Gerth  Agency  Named 

The  H.  C.  Little  Burner  Compuj 
Inc.,  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  manufacturer! « 
oil  burners,  furnaces,  floor  furnaces  a« 
water  heaters,  has  placed  its  adverfit 
ing  account  with  Edwin  P.  Ger4 1 
Company,  San  Francisco  Advertiijn 
Agency.  While  at  present  distribrtia 
is  limited  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  tii 
company  is  laying  plans  for  natioB 
distribution  of  its  products. 


Portland  Office*  Reopened 

Re-opening  of  offices  in  Portland 
Ore.,  is  announced  by  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  advertising  agency. 
Stephen  Arnett  will  be  manager. 


Palmolive  Cancel*  Roto 

Rotogravure  advertising  recently  in¬ 
augurated  by  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company,  Chicago,  on  Palmolive  soap 
has  been  cancel^,  it  was  learned  this 

week.  - 

Black  Agency  Named 
National  Distributors,  Harrisburg, 
have  placed  their  advertising  account 
with  the  W.  L.  Black  Advertising 
Agency,  Reading,  Pa. 


C.  K.  Liller  Rejoin*  Ayer 

C.  K.  Liller  has  rejoined  N.  W. 

&  Son,  Inc.,  as  an  account  execuW 
in  the  New  York  office.'  Since  g<ffl 
on  a  leave  of  absence  last  April  lii 
Liller  has  made  a  tour  of  Europe  * 
has  been  with  the  Special  Sales  1^ 
sion  of  the  American  Sugor  Refiffll 
Company. 


Del  Monte  Campaign 

The  Del  Monte  Properties  Compffl 
Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco,  i*'* 
leasing  an  advertising  campaign  Dec- 
for  Del  Monte  Hotel  in  four  natioi 
magazines.  The  advertising  is  di^ 
by  San  Francisco  office  of  Lori 
Thomas. 
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'Scotty”  Campbell 


Charles  H.  Hill 


The  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co 


takes  pleasure  in  announcing  a  NEW  SERVICE  to  its  many  customers  in  the  MIDDLE  WEST. 

A  new  office  has  been  opened  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Building,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  and  Scotty  Campbell  has  been  added  to  our  staff. 

Scotty  Campbell  and  Charles  H.  Hill  are  two  of  the  most  competent  men  in  the  trade  in 
newspaper  production  and  the  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  is  the  ONLY  manufac¬ 
turing  company  in  “the  world”  that  maintains  a  corps  of  skilled  men  to  render  this  service. 

Colin  (Scotty)  Campbell  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  staff  and  we  feel  that  his  many  friends 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  new  appointment. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated  in  obtaining  his  skilled  assistance  and  our  customers  will  be  ben¬ 
efited  by  this  additional  service. 


Main  Office  and  Manufacturing  Plant 
WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office — Edw.  W.  Gordon.  Wm.  F.  Grenier.  London,  England,  Office — International 

Wm.  E.  Naeder  Newspaper  Supply  Co.  Malcolm 

Portland,  Ore.,  Office — Fred  M.  Youngs.  Lougee. 

Chicago  Office — Scotty  Campbell.  ^ 

Charles  H.  Hill.  English  Manufacturing  Works,  Diggle, 

San  Francisco  Office — Jennings  J.  Phillips.  Yorkshire — ^A.  F.  B.  Barker,  Supt. 

Cable  Address — NENSCO,  Worcester,  Mass.  NENSCO,  London,  England.  NENSCO,  Diggle,  England. 


QUALITY  GOODS  ONLY 


i 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


ART  SERIES  BEGINS  NOV.  20 


FRIGIDAIRE  Corjwration,  launch¬ 
ing  a  special  Christmas  promotion 
campaign,  was  sending  out  orders  this 
week  through  its  advertising  agencies 
for  advertising  in  600  daily  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  copy  is  to 
break  next  week.  Sizes  range  from 
three  columns  by  ten  inches  to  fgll 
pages,  it  is  stated.  The  advertising  is 
placed  by  the  Geyer  Company,  Dayton, 
and  the  Geyer-Comell  Company,  New 
York. 

The  newspaper  advertising,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  radio  campaign  and  direct 
mail  advertising,  is  part  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  winter  sales  campaign  which 
was  decided  upon,  according  to  H.  W. 
Newell,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales,  because  of  exceptional  sales  re¬ 
sults  in  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  Commenting  that  “It  is  a 
bit  strange  for  Frigidaire  to  launch  a 
refrigerator  selling  campaign  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,”  he  added;  “This 
decision  has  been  influenced  by  the  f*''*! 
that  sales  volume  throughout  1933  has 
been  above  the  normal  trend  of  the 
different  seasons.” 

The  Frigidaire  radio  program  is 
hailed  by  Frigidaire  as  decidedly  un¬ 
usual.  It  will  originate  in  the  after 
cabin  of  Seth  Parker’s  four-mapted 
schooner  Seth  Parker,  which  is  being 
fitted  out  at  Fort  Totten,  I^ng  Island, 
for  a  world  cruise.  For  thirteen 
Tuesdays  the  programs  will  be  based  on 
stories  of  the  ports  where  the  schooner 
stops  between  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Miami,  Fla.  The  cruise  is  being  plan¬ 
ned  by  Phillips  Lord,  who  created 
the  character  of  Seth  Parker,  widely 
known  as  a  sustaining  radio  feature, 
and  was  not  at  first  intended  to  include 
a*”-  commercial  broadcasts. 


SIX  months  of  research  into  how  wfll 
hotel  advertising  pays  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  research  department  of 
the  hotel  administration  course,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  survev, 
financed  by  Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  is  to 
cover  the  results  of  all  types  of  hotel 
advertising  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  results,  according  to  Prof 
H.  B.  Meek,  in  charge  of  the  Hotel 
courses  at  Cornell,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  hotel  industry  promntiv 
upon  completion  of  the  study  next 
June. 


■p^ISCUSSION  among  publishers  re- 
^  garding  the  possibility  that  adver¬ 
tising  rates  will  have  to  be  increased 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  price  levels 
is  resulting  in  preliminary  action  by 
some  newspapers. 

One  Southern  publisher  has  added  a 
clause  to  local  contracts  which  says: 
“In  case  of  change  by  the  federal 
government  in  value  of  the  currency, 
rates  in  this  contract  may  be  changed 
on  60  days  notice.”  In  addition,  he 
notified  his  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  add  the  same  clause  on 
national  contracts  if  possible,  or  in  case 
of  objection  to  accept  no  contracts  /or 
longer  than  six  months. 

In  another  city  the  two  newspapers 
are  stating  in  local  contracts:  “In  the 
event  of  a  radical  alteration  in  either 
costs  or  prices  on  account  of  any  na¬ 
tional  action  beyond  our  control,  it  is 
understood  that  upon  90  days  written 
notice  given  by  this  newspaper  the  rates 
named  in  this  contract  will  be  subject 
to  readjustment  in  accordance. with  the 
general  trend  of  both  costs  and  prices, 
it  being  the  intention  of  said  newspaper 
to  protect  contract  users  by  maintaining 
the  within-named  contract  rates  as  long 
as  possible,  and  making  necessary  ad¬ 
justments  first  in  the  oj^n  rates.” 

Another  daily  uses  this  form  in  local 
contracts :  “The - Printing  and 


the  new  rate  becomes  effective  without 
short  rating.” 


Renewing  its  x-ray  study  of 
magazine  circulations,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  has  issufd 
its  third  annual  report.  With  colored 
charts  and  mimeographed  tables,  the 
study  seeks  to  show  not  merely  the  total 
circulations,  but  how  they  were  obtained. 

To  some  extent,  the  study  corresponds 
in  the  magazine  field,  to  the  newspaper 
study  carried  on  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  .Agencies  de.s- 
cribed  in  this  paper  last  week. 

The  A.N.A.  report,  incidentally,  is 
available  to  non-members  at  $2  a  conv. 
In  three  sections  it  takes  up  six  women’s 
publications  {McCall’s,  Delineator,  Pic¬ 
torial  Review,  Good  Housekeef>ino. 
Ladies  Home  Journal  and  IVotnan's 
Home  Companion) ,  five  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  {Time,  Liberty,  Literary  Digest. 
Collier’s  Weekly,  and  Saturday  Evening 
Post),  and  five  general  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  {Red  Book,  True  Story,  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  American  Magazine,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic). 

The  new  edition  gives  comparable 
figures  for  four  years  instead  of  two. 
The  study  is  made  under  direction  of 
the  A.N.A.  Circulations  Committee, 
headed  by  J.  Seward  Johnson,  of  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson. 


The  A.N.A.  magazine  study  is  the 
advertiser’s  answer  to  some  of  the 
questions  raised  at  the  recent  A.B.C. 
convention  in  Chicago  by  Stuart  Pea¬ 
body,  A.N.A.  president,  in  regard  to  why 
magazine  circulations  “appear  to  ^ 
immune  to  the  laws  of  economic  gravi¬ 
tation  which  affect  all  other  commo¬ 
dities.”  With  its  help,  the  space  buyer 
who  is  willing  to  study  sufficiently  can 
trace  the  numbers  and  percentages  of 
newsstand  sales,  boy  sales,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  wth  detailed  figures  on  the 
channels  through  which  subscriptions 
come,  and  the  indiKements  given, 
whether  combination  sales,  premiums, 
price  reductions  or  installment  pay¬ 
ments. 

Long-term  and  short-term  subscrip¬ 
tions,  fluctuations  between  different 
issues,  linage  losses  in  recent  years,  page 
costs  per  thousand  circulation — all  are 
included. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  charts 
show  declining  newsstand  sales  through 
the  last  four  years,  with  the  differences 
made  up,  if  at  all,  by  boy  sales  or  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Fluctuations  from  one  month 
to  another — sometimes  covering  a  wide 
range — are  commented  on  in  the  report. 


New  Poet  for  Bates 

M.  B.  Bates,  sales  and  advertising 
manager  of  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  Life 
Savers  Ltd.,  with  offices  and  factory 
located  in  Hamilton,  Ont.  Gordon  C. 
Young  will  assume  the  duties  of  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  Portchester. 


AD  TIPS 


Publishing  Co.  reserves  the  right  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  at  any  time,  giving  the 
advertiser  the  option  of  continuing  at 
the  new  rate,  or  discontinuing  when 


H.  tv.  Kastur  &  Sons  AdvertixinK  Com- 

fan.v,  300  No.  Micbigan  avenue,  Chicago. 

aing  a  few  newapapora  on  I>r.  Haiuea, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Nelaaer-Mejerhoflr,  Inc.,  400  No.  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Now  placing  the 
account  of  Biainarck  Beer,  a  product  of 
Biamarck  Brewing  Company,  Chicago. 

Phelps-Engel  Phelps,  700  No.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  I'aing  amall  list  of 
newspapers  on  Ace  Lotionized  Shaving 
Cream,  a  product  of  Aco  Manufacturing 
Company.  Chicago.  Keported  to  be  issu¬ 
ing  orders  to  newspapers  on  Maybelline 
Company,  Chicago. 

Bnthrauff  ft  Ryan,  300  No.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  orders  to  news¬ 
papers  on  Kristee  Manufacturing  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

L,eo  Sllberman  Sales  Service,  185  No, 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Now  placing 
the  account  of  Gambrinus  Beer,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Gambrinus  Brewery  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

United  Advertising  Companies.  400  W, 
Erie  street,  Chicago.  Now  placing  the 
account  of  the  Allen  B.  Wrlsley  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  Oiivilo  Soap. 


Monday  Evening  Meetings  Sponsored 
by  Art  Directors  Club 

Problems  of  the  modern  art  editor 
and  art  director  will  be  discussed  on 
five  consecutive  Monday  evenings,  be¬ 
ginning  Nov.  20,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Art  Directors’  Club  of  New  York, 
in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Gordon  Aymar  of  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany,  president  of  the  club,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  James  C. 
Boudreau,  head  of  the  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  of  Pratt  Institute, 
as  chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Boudreau  will  be  assisted 
by  Heyworth  Campbell,  art  director  of 
Harper’s  Bazaar;  Dr.  M.  F.  Agha,  art 
director  of  the  Conde  Nast  publica¬ 
tions;  Robert  Leonard,  advertising 
artist;  and  William  L.  Longyear,  super¬ 
visor  of  professional  contacts  at  Pratt 
Institute  and  contributor  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Home. 

Henry  Quinan,  art  editor  of  the 
H ’Oman’s  Home  Companion  and  the 
American  Magazine,  and  Dr.  Agha 
will  open  the  series  at  7 :30  p.  m. 
Nov.  20  with  a  discussion  of  the  latest 
trends  in  magazine  art.  The  second 
session,  Nov.  27,  will  be  devoted  to  de¬ 
partment  store  art  and  the  cooperation 
of  manufacturers  with  department 
stores.  Morris  Rosenbloom  of  Abra- 
liam  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  and  Ray  M. 
Schmitz,  secretary  of  the  Packaging 
New  Products  Division  of  the  General 
Foods  Corporation,  will  speak. 

On  Dec.  4,  Elwood  Whitney,  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  and  Burt  Vaughn  Flannery, 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  will  present  re¬ 
cent  art  developments  in  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  On  Dec.  11  advances 
in  industrial  art  will  be  discussed  by 
Donald  R.  Dohner,  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mannufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Frederick  J.  Kiesler,  inde¬ 
pendent  industrial  designer. 

Art  services  and  artists’  agents  will 
be  represented  in  the  concluding  con¬ 
ference,  Dec.  18,  by  Byron  Musser, 
president  of  Byron  Musser,  Inc.,  and 
Nathaniel  Pousette-Dart,  president  of 
the  Nathaniel  Pousette-Dart  Company. 

The  meetings  will  be  open  to  non- 
members.  Reservations  may  be  made 
with  the  office  of  the  Art  Directors 
Club  in  the  Architectural  League 
Building,  115  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  City, 


OFFERING  MATS  TO  PAPERS 

The  Portland  Cement  Association, 
through  its  advertising  agency,  the 
Buchen  Company,  400  West  ^ladison 
street,  Chicago,  has  prepared  a  seritj 
of  34  one-column  advertisements,  which 
are  available  to  newspapers  soliciting 
space  from  local  concrete  contractori 
Each  advertisement  features  a  si^cific 
remodeling  or  modernizing  improvement 
for  home  or  farm  and  provides  space 
for  contractor’s  name,  address  and  tel^ 
phone  number.  Field  forces  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  urging  contractors  to  ad¬ 
vertise,  paving  the  way  for  follow-up 
work  by  local  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
men.  Proofs  of  the  advertisements, 
which  are  furnished  free  in  dry  mat 
form,  are  available  from  the  Portland 
Cement  Association,  33  West  Grand 
avenue,  Chicago. 


Faulkner  Heads  Sales 

Roy  H.  Faulkner  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  Pierce- 
•Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  w’eek  by  Arthur  J.  Chanter, 
president.  Mr.  Faulkner’s  election  is 
con.sidered  significant  of  the  company’s 
plans  for  buSfness  expansion  in  1934. 
Mr.  Faulkner  was  formerly  general 
manager  of  Auburn  and  before  joining 
Pierce-Arrow  as  sales  manager  was 
vice-president  of  Studeliaker  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


New  Post  for  Birdseye 

Roger  W.  Birdseye,  special  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  advertising 
manager  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Birchfield,  general  advertising  manager. 


A.  Herold  Joins  Cnmation 

Arthur  P.  Herold,  formerly  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  B.  S.  Pearsall 
Butter  Company,  Elgin,  Ill.,  has  joined 
the  Carnation  Milk  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  as  assistant  sales  manager. 


Humphrey  Agency  Additions 

Richard  S.  Humphrey,  president  of 
the  H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston 
agency,  announces  the  following  ad¬ 
ditions  to  his  staff;  Julian  L.  Watkins, 
in  charge  of  copy ;  John  C.  Strouse,  sales 
promotion  and  service;  Frank  H. 
Hutchinson,  retail  merchandising  and 
contact.  Mr.  Watkins,  formerly  a  copy 
supervisor  with  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  and 
a  group  head  with  J.  VV’alter  Thompson 
Company,  comes  from  Nezt'S-lVeek. 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  advertising 
and  circulation  promotion.  Mr.  Strouse 
has  l)een  an  account  executive  with 
Blackett,  Sample  &  Hummert,  and  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Company.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  the  retail  food  business  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  w'as  at  one  time  sales  manager 
for  the  Hood  Rubber  Company,  and 
later  general  manager  of  the  1  udington 
Aircraft  Company,  Hydro  Division. 


Four 

^  Breweries  and 
-  /  Four  Distilleries 
All  Now  Under 
Construction  In  ' 


PEORIA! 


Peoria  ii  Leading  iJte  Business  Parade  and 
Advertisers  Are  Getting  Results  in 
Peoria's  Leading  Newspaper, 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 

GieaiL  in,*  A  (9ul  oj  5"(Pecma4bmfi4 


TEXAS 


Properly  to  cover  this  great  State  you  muat 
use  the  leaders; 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 


Published  by  the  oldest  business  Institution 
in  Texas. 


JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Refrrttentaliwet 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Franciseo 


COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Positively  the  Best 

for 

NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

Includins  Our  New  Line 


of 


BRILLIANT  COMIC  COLORS 


The  L.  MARTIN  CO. 

45  East  42nd  Street 
B  New  York  City  ■ 
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rail  official  burns 

WRlTER^S  STORIES 

Conductor  of  Orient  Expreo*  Seizes 
Packages  Being  Taken  by  Pas¬ 
senger  to  Paris  for  Chicago 
Tribune  Ma^ 

Disappearance  from  the  Orient  ex¬ 
press  between  Vienna  and  Paris  of  a 
package  containing  three  news  stories 
on  Germany  by  Jay  Allen,  Chkago 
Jribune  correspondent,  was  reported  this 
^^eek  in  a  dispatch  from  Edmond  Taylor, 
chief  of  the  Tribune  Paris  bureau. 
.\ccording  to  Mr.  Taylor’s  story,  an 
investigation  revealed  that  the  stories 
ijere  destroyed  by  the  train  crew  be- 
iore  crossing  the  German  frontier  after 
a  Spanish  noblewoman,  who  was  carry¬ 
ing  the  packet,  was  terrorized  into  giv¬ 
ing  it  up.  Mr.  Taylor  wrote: 

"The  stories  were  put  on  the  Orient 
express,  which  passes  through  Germany, 
instead  of  being  mailed  in  the  ordinary 
way  because  it  is  the  only  train  which 
could  bring  them  to  Paris  in  time  to 
catch  the  S.  S.  President  Roosevelt 
which  sailed  from  Cherbourg  yesterday. 
,\s  the  train  crew  is  forbidden  by 
international  convention  to  carry  letters 
and  the  Orient  express  does  not  take 
nail,  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  articles 
;o  a  passenger. 

“The  Spanish  noblewoman,  who  was 
bound  for  Paris,  offered  to  carry  the 
package.  But  just  before  the  train 
reached  the  German  frontier  the  con¬ 
ductor,  who  had  no  reason  to  know 
that  this  particular  passenger  was 
carrying  a  message,  came  to  her  com¬ 
partment,  warned  her  that  the  train 
was  going  to  be  searched  and  that  she 
would  be  taken  off  and  arrested  if  the 
Mcket  were  found. 

“Terrified  by  this  threat  the  Spanish 
loblewoman  consented  to  surrender  the 
lacket  to  the  conductor.  This  indi- 
ridual--he  verified  the  story  himself  to 
k  Tribune  reporter  in  Paris — opened 
k  envelope  and  read  the  stories.  The 
tfticles  were  really  an  objective  study 
gf  economic  conditions  in  Nazi  Ger- 
nany,  accompanied  by  such  ‘dangerous 
jieces’  of  anti-Nazi  propaganda  as 
ihotos  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Frankfurt 
athedral.  The  conductor  promptly  de¬ 
lated  that  the  Nazis  would  arrest 
Tery  one  in  the  train  if  this  were 
ioond.  On  his  own  responsibility  he 
hen  proceeded  to  burn  the  packet. 

“An  investigation  is  being  carried  on 
I  Vienna  to  trace  the  extraordinary 
ealage  by  which  the  conductor  of  the 
Irient  express  knew  the  Spanish  woman 
Bssenger  was  carrying  a  message  from 
he  Tribune’s  Vienna  correspondent.  In 
iris  connection  the  Tribune’s  Vienna 
urrespondent  reveals  that  Austrian 
ecret  police  had  demanded  explana- 
ias  from  him  as  to  why  he  occasionally 
•  stories  on  the  Orient  express  instead 
f  intrusting  them  to  ordinary  mails, 
^he  twofold  reply  was  that  the 
kient  xpress  is  the  fastest  means  of 
■asportation  outside  of  the  airmail 
«d  ttiat  since  German  authorities  have 
lAlicly  proclaimed  their  right  to  exam- 
«  mail  in  transit  it  was  not  safe  to 
atrust  important  articles  tc  mail  ser- 
ict  which  might  or  might  not  happen 
0  cross  Germany.  This  answer  was 
tttpted  by  the  police,  and  the  foreign 
iffice  specifically  ordered  them  not  to 
aterfere. 

This  aises  the  obvious  suspicion 
iat  either  the  Austrian  foreign  office, 
fthe  secret  police,  or  both,  are  honey- 
anibed  with  Nazi  spies.  Whether  or 
“t  this  is  the  case,  the  comical  element 
a  the  behaviour  of  the  train  conductor 
!  clear  when  it  is  realized  that  even 
'  the  train  had  been  stopped  by  Nazis 
<  had  no  responsibility  whatever,  and 
®t  if  he  had  a  reading  knowledge  of 
^lish  his  perusal  of  the  articles  would 
convinced  him  they  contained 
®fhing  dangerous.” 


LONDON  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

jA  Beverley  Baxter,  well  known 
l^^sh  editor,  resigned  recently  as 
“fw  of  the  London  Daily  Express. 
k  joined  the  Express  in  1920  as  man- 
editor. 


A.  E.  PFANDER  RESIGNS 

Harold  H.  Bredlow,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  business  manager 
of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  & 
News,  succeeding  Arthur  E.  Pfander, 
who  has  resigned  after  almost  30  years 
service  with  the  daily. 

UTILITY  ADVERTISING 
UMITED  BY  TEXAS 

Only  Copy  Directly  Intended  to  In- 

create  Sales  Approved  by  State 
Commission  in  Gas 
Rate  Case 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commissipn 
recently,  in  a  decision  ordering  rate 
reductions  by  the  Lone  Star  Gas 
Company,  wholesaler  of  gas  to  lo¬ 
cal  city  distributing  companies,  com¬ 
mented  on  a  claim  of  the  company 
to  an  advertising  expense  item  of 
$81,0(X).  The  commission  allowed  the 
item,  but  held  that  it  would  in  future 
allow  advertising  only  for  such  adver¬ 
tising  as  directly  tended  to  increase  gas 
sales.  It  further  held  that  local  adver¬ 
tising  should  be  done  by  the  local  dis¬ 
tributing  company,  with  certain  reserva¬ 
tions  and  within  certain  limits.  The 
Lone  Star  Company  wholesales  gas  to 
distributors  in  253  Texas  cities  and 
towns. 

Newspapers  inquired  into  this  deci¬ 
sion,  and  the  railroad  commission  has 
made  a  statement  that  the  opinion  did 
not  condemn  advertising  nor  preclude 
newspaper  advertising.  The  railroad 
commission  officially  stated  its  position 
in  the  following  letter  to  Sam  P.  Har- 
ben,  secretary  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  : 

“The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas, 
in  its  opinion  in  the  Lone  Star  Gas  case, 
stated  that  ‘hereafter  the  company 
should  keep  its  records  of  advertising 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  show  definitely  in 
any  future  investigation  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  expenditures  for  advertising.’ 

“The  reason  for  this  was  that  Wit¬ 
ness  Hulcy,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Company,  testified 
that  the  purpose  of  the  advertising  was 
‘to  acquaint  the  public  with  conditions 
affecting  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Company 
and  keeping  your  name  before  the  pul^ 
lie  generally.’ 

‘“The  commission  stated  in  the  opinion 
‘that  to  be  a  legitimate  charge  to  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  public  service 
operations  of  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  the  purpose  of  advertising  should 
be  to  increase  the  gas  sales  of  the  com¬ 
pany.' 

“The  commission  further  stated  in 
its  opinion  that  ‘although  we  are  allow¬ 
ing  the  full  amount  set  forth  above 
for  advertising  supplies  and  expenses, 
the  records  fail  to  disclose  what  por¬ 
tion,  if  any,  was  of  an  allowable  nature.’ 

“The  gas  company  surely  could  not 
be  representing  to  your  members  that 
the  commission  did  not  allow  the  ex¬ 
penditure  which  they  made  for  adver¬ 
tising.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  com¬ 
mission  expressly  allowed  it.  The  point 
the  commission  was  making  was  that 
the  advertising,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
charge,  should  be  clearly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  gas  and  no  other  purpose. 

“As  the  matter  now  stands,  there  is 
a  very  definite  amount  (some  $81,000) 
which  has  been  allowed  in  the  rate  as 
set  by  the  commission  which  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  rate  and  has  been 
allowed  for  the  purposes  of  advertising, 
and  the  commission  would  naturally 
have  no  objection  to  the  company  spend¬ 
ing  such  an  amount  as  has  been  allowed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  spent 
with  the  newspapermen,  the  company 
would  simply  be  making  that  much 
additional  profit.  Very  truly  yours, 

“Railroad  Commission  of  ’Texas." 


REPRESEN'nNG  WEEKLIES 

S.  Stephen  Dobin,  formerly  with  the 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  with  offices 
at  815  Br(»dway,  Brooklyn,  has  organ¬ 
ized  Associated  Weekly  Newspapers  of 
America  and  will  solicit  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  group. 


FLORIDA  ADVERTISING 
TAX  WINS  IN  COURT 

Supreme  Tribunal  Upholds  Jackson¬ 
ville  Levy  in  Taxpayer’s  Suit — 
Miami  and  Other  Cities 
Also  Affected 

Since  Florida’s  Constitution  does  not 
define  “municipal  purposes,”  cities  and 
towns  within  its  borders  are  justified 
by  valid  acts  of  the  legislature  in  spend¬ 
ing  public  tax  monies  to  advertise  a 
municipality’s  industries  and  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  the  state  supreme  court  has  held. 

The  decision  was  given  on  Oct.  28th, 
and  is  a  reversal  of  a  decree  by  George 
Couper  Gibbs,  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  for  Duval  county.  The  case  came 
up  on  appeal  by  the  City  of  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Alice  Oldham,  a  widow  and  a 
taxpayer,  brought  the  proceedings  in 
the  lower  court.  Chief  Justice  Fred  H. 
Davis  and  Justice  J.  B.  Whitfield  each 
wrote  an  opinion.  The  decision  was  five 
to  one.  Justice  W.  H.  Ellis  wrote  a 
dissenting  opinion. 

Justice  Whitfield  said  in  his  opinion 
that  “in  view  of  the  broad  authority 
that  is  expressly  conferred  upon  the 
legislature  with  reference  to  conferring 
powers  upon  municipalities,”  the  adver¬ 
tising  tax  levy  should  not  be  rendered 
inoperative  by  the  courts,  especially 
when  the  tax  levy  is  for  “a  municipal 
purpose.” 

He  held  that  the  constitution  does 
not  “expressly  or  by  implication  forbid 
such  a  tax  levy”  as  the  statute  in  ques¬ 
tion  authorizes  for  the  stated  purpose. 

Chief  Justice  Davis  in  his  opinion 
said  “the  principal  question  presented 
by  this  appeal  is  whether  or  not  the 
imposition,  with  legislative  authority,  of 
a  municipal  advertising  tax  is,  or  is  not 
constitutional ;  to  hold  it  unconstitu¬ 
tional  it  would  have  to  be  decided  by 
this  court  that  such  a  tax  is  not  for  a 
public  purpose,  although  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  providing  for  it,  has  said 
that  it  is.” 

Not  only  Jacksonville,  but  Miami 
and  other  cities  which  every  winter 
seek  to  interest  a  flow  of  tourist  travel, 
were  directly  affected  by  the  injunction 
granted  by  Judge  Gibbs  of  the  Duval 
court. 

Going  back  to  the  time  of  Cleoiatra, 
Justice  Davis  said  “economic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  advertising  at  public  expense, 
for  public  purposes”  is  found  in  the 
example  of  agents  going  to  Rome  to 
advertise  manufactured  Tyrian  silks. 

He  said  the  law  from  time  immem¬ 
orial  has  recognized  the  value  of  adver¬ 
tisements  to  advertisers.  Even  the 
courts,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  “depend 
for  their  jurisdiction  upon  the  efficiency 
of  advertising,”  Davis  said. 

BANGS  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Howard  Bangs,  son  of  the  late  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  well  known  writer, 
has  purchased  the  York  (Me.)  Tran¬ 
script,  one  of  the  best  known  weekly 
newspapers  in  southwestern  Maine,  from 
John  D.  Bell. 
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•UR  OVN  VOQtP 

"or  Letters 


Every  newspaper  worker  has  read 
with  intense  interest  the  day  by  day 
story  from  Washington  since  March  4 
but  the  pace  has  been  so  fast  that  few 
can  recall  all  of  the  astounding  moves 
and  arrange  them  as  interlocking  parts 
of  an  orderly  plan. 

One  of  the  most  lucid  and  best  integ¬ 
rated  books  on  the  subject  has  been 
written  by  Qeveland  Rodgers,  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  “The  Roose¬ 
velt  Program,”  (G.  Putnam’s  Sons,  $2). 

Starting  with  the  black  days  of  the 
national  bank  holiday,  he  traces  every 
move  oi  the  present  administration  up 
to  the  adoption  of  the  National  Recov- 
erj’  Act  and  the  approval  of  the  first 
codes. 

This  is  no  mere  rewrite  of  events 
which  have  passed,  but  a  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  sifting  of  all  the  bewildering  moves 
of  the  national  government  and  a 
placing  of  them  into  a  single  perspective. 
It  is  a  remarkable  work  in  that  the 
author  has  been  able  to  forego  passing 
judgment  on  the  legislation  involved. 
He  does,  however,  show  graphically  the 
desperate  conditions  existing  in  the 
country,  and  the  bold,  decisive  attack 
through  the  New  Deal. 

Some  of  the  more  interesting  chapters 
are:  Leaving  the  Gold  Standard;  The 
New  Deal  and  World  Economics;  Sav¬ 
ing  Billions  and  Spending  Billions ;  Real 
Help  for  American  Farmers;  Making 
Banks  and  Securities  Safer;  Order  in 
Trade  and  Industry ;  and  A  New  Deal 
for  the  World? 

In  concluding  the  author  says : 

“The  only  way  to  insure  political 
stability  is  by  establishing  economic 
stability.  Most  of  our  domestic  as 
well  as  our  foreign  policies  have  been 
determined  by  economic  factors.  This 
is  equally  true  of  all  nations,  in  spite 
of  the  racial  prejudices  and  hatreds. 
Most  of  the  world’s  troubles,  political 
and  economic,  national  and  international, 
may  be  traced  directly  and  indirectly 
to  debts  incurred  by  borrowing.  TUs 
burden  of  debt  cannot  be  disposed  of 
until  the  economic  life  of  the  nations  is 
revised,  and  of  all  the  nations,  the 
Un'.ted  States,  under  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  has  adopted  the  most  far-reaching 
program  looking  to  such  revival  and  re¬ 
covery. 

“T^ese  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
President  Roosevelt’s  domestic  program 
is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  effects 
upon  world  conditions.  In  a  very  real 
seme,  world  recovery  depends  upon 
.\merican  recovery,  .\merican  leader¬ 
ship  in  working  out  solutions  for  do¬ 
mestic  problems  by  expanding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy,  instead  of  abandon¬ 
ing  them,  promises  a  real  alternative  to 
either  anarchy  or  Communism.  This 
is  not  a  ‘capitalistic’  country;  it  is  a 
democratic  country,  and  our  democracy 
is  being  tested  as  never  before.  The 
remedy  for  democratic  weaknesses  is 
more  democracy.  Only  those  of  little 
faith  will  doubt  that  we  will  succeed 
in  the  great  experiment  undertaken 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  And  our  success  must  surely  mean 
a  New  Deal  for  the  World.” — W.  L.  B. 
*  *  * 

IN  his  new  book.  “Always  Belittlin’.” 

Percy  Crosby  continues  to  ride  his 
idea  that  the  country  should  be  prepared 
for  war.  He  does  it  by  reprinting  the 
editorials  he  has  placed  in  newspapers 
in  paid  space,  oj^n  letters  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  “imaginary  dialogues,” 
and  cartoon  illustrations.  Mr.  Crosby, 
as  deft  a  cartoonist  as  there  is  in 
America  today,  makes  a  highly  person¬ 
alized  argument  in  favor  of  armaments, 
too  personalized  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  reader  can  hardly  tell  where 
Crosby  ends  and  armaments  begin.  'The 
author  sees  his  personal  controversies 
with  newspapers  over  propaganda  in  his 
cartoons  as  a  matter  of  pi^Iic  interest 
and  details  them  at  len^h — especially 


his  controversy  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  They  make  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  but  they  dissipate  the  strength  of 
the  argument.  The  pictures  are  quite 
effective.  Mr.  Crosby,  who  lives  in 
McLean,  Va.,  publishes  the  book  him¬ 
self.— J.  W.  P. 

«  *  « 

A  SURVEY  of  broadcast  advertising 
as  it  stands  ten  years  after  the  first 
commercial  talks  over  station  WEAF 
is  contained  in  “A  Decade  of  ^dio 
Advertising,”  by  Herman  S.  Hettinger 
(University  of  Chicago  Press).  The 
author,  who  in  1928  made  one  of  the 
first  listener  studies  in  radio,  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  Philadelphia. 

With  numerous  footnotes  and  many 
charts  and  tables,  the  writer  makes 
his  way  through  the  “psychological  and 
economic  bases  of  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing,”  the  use  of  networks  or  spot  broad¬ 
casts,  the  use  of  radio  for  local  adver¬ 
tising,  variations  in  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing  by  seasons,  days,  and  hours,  types 
of  programs,  announcement  technique, 
contests,  etc. 

Coming  to  evaluations  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  Mr.  Hettinger  reports  that  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertisers  is  better  adapted 
to  American  conditions  than  any  of  the 
systems  used  elsewhere,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes. 

“Its  first  growth  is  over,”  he  states, 
referring  to  broadcast  advertising.  “Its 
future  growth  must  be  won  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  major  advertis¬ 
ing  m^ia  with  which  it  competes.  This 
means  primarily  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  Competition  between  radio, 
newspapers,  and  magazines  will  become 
all  the  more  severe  because  of  the  fact 
that  advertising  budgets  are  being 
scanned  more  carefully  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  more  specific  results  are  being 
demanded  of  all  media. 

“In  this  competition  radio  must  stand 
squarely  on  its  own  feet.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
venience  goods — such  as  foodstuffs, 
cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  cosmetics,  and 
many  proprietary  remedies — will  con¬ 
tinue  to  comprise  the  backbone  of  broad¬ 
cast  advertising.  .  .  .  There  is  defi¬ 
nite  room  for  the  cultivation  of  class 
markets  for  high-priced  goods  by  means 
of  radio.  .  .  .  Another  market  which 
possesses  important  possibilities  for 
future  expansion  is  the  field  of  retail 
advertising  over  the  radio.” 

“Eventually,”  according  to  Mr.  Het- 
inger,  “it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  broad¬ 
casting  similar  to  that  in  the  periodical 
field.”  Rate-cutting  he  deplores,  also 

Editors — editorial  writers,  feature 
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a  tendency  to  reach  the  same  end  by 
giving  undue  service  to  advertisers. 
Abandonment  of  unethical  practices 
must  be  accomplished,  he  comments, 
citing  as  an  example  “the  advertising  of 
dubious  patent  medicines  on  a  per  in¬ 
quiry  plan.” — R.  S.  M. 

a  a  s 

WHAT  do  picture  editors  of  the 
metropolitan  press  agree  was  the 
best  news  picture  ever  taken? 

What  types  of  pictures  can  always 
be  depend^  upon  to  catch  and  hold 
the  reader’s  eye,  and  what  types  in¬ 
furiate  and  repulse  him? 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  pictures  in  newspapers 
are  answered  in  ‘‘News  Illustration”, 
a  new  text  book  co-authored  by  Edward 
F.  Mason,  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Vernon 
Pope,  Sunday  editor,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 

The  book,  privately  printed,  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  the  study  of  news 
illustrations  in  schools  of  journalism. 
But  in  its  preparation  there  was  also 
the  thought  that  many  editors  who  have 
passed  the  school  stage  would  still  like 
to  understand  pictures  better  than  they 
do. 

From  New  York  to  Los  .\ngeles  most 
of  the  editors  queried  voted  for  the 
picture  taken  aboard  the  sinking 
V’estris  as  the  best  news  picture  ever 
taken.  Another  picture  receiving  high 
praise  was  that  of  Mayor  Gaynor  of 
New  York  City,  photographed  aboard 
a  liner  immediately  after  he  had  been 
.shot  by  a  would-be  assassin. 

Photographic  subjects  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  hold  the  readers  are 
babies  and  pet  animals,  especially  dogs, 
the  authors  declare.  On  the  other 
hand  they  frown  on  the  use  of  pictures 
of  corpses,  monstrosities  and  material 
of  similar  nature,  unless  the  news  value 
be  exceptionally  great. 

They  declare  that  to  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  American  newspaper  readers  such 
pictures  are  repulsive. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  in 
picture  editing,  say  the  authors,  is  the 
failure  to  eliminate  the  non-essential 
background  above,  below  or  at  the 
sides  of  the  subject.  They  declare 
that  improper  cropping  not  only  causes 
the  picture  to  lose  effectiveness,  but  it 
also  wastes  space  in  the  newspaper. 
They  urge  picture  editors  to  get  at  the 
“heart”  of  the  picture. 

The  authors  discuss  the  various 
qualities  of  the  picture,  and  list  the 
relative  importance  of  these  qualities. 

Chapters  are  also  devoted  to  editing 
a  picture  page  and  rotogravure  section, 
and  on  handling  art  for  the  small  news¬ 
paper. 

In  addition  to  its  chapters  on  picture 
editing,  the  book  also  teaches  the  funda¬ 


mentals  of  photography  and  engraviJ] 
There  are  also  chapters  on  “phofc 
graphic  enterprise  and  ethics,’^  y 
“pictures  and  the  law”,  wherein  libel  i 
pictures  is  discussed. — H.  S.  M. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ralph  cannon,  Chicago  Da 
News  football  writer,  makes  t 
first  bow  in  the  literary  field  with 
football  story,  “Grid  Star,”  publish 
this  month  by  Reilly  &  Lee.  Mr.  Ca 
non’s  story  is  a  picture  of  the  so-ca^ 
“stadium-building”  era  of  Amcrig 
universities.  The  book  affords  the 
News  sports  writer  ample  opportmij 
to  weave  in  his  knowledge  of  footlh 
campus  traditions  and  college  life.  1 
is  fiction,  but  much  of  the  real  truth i 
behind  it  ?nd  many  of  the  games  4 
scribed  arc  taken  from  actual  play,- 
G.  B. 

a  *  * 

Bernard  FALK,  veteran  Britis 
newspaperman,  has  written  $ 
memoirs  under  the  title,  “He  Laugh 
in  Fleet  Street.”  Mr.  Falk  was  at  a 
time  in  frequent  contact  with  the  ly 
Lord  Northcliffe,  was  editor  of  h 
London  Sunday  Dispatch  13  ye^s  a 
was  for  a  long  time  a  special  writer  h 
the  Daily  Mail.  The  book  is  publishi 
bv  Hutchinson,  London. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  routes  defendants  will  follw 
this  month  before  the  United  Statt 
Supreme  Court  in  opposing  New  Dq 
legislation  are  mapped  by  Herba 
Corey,  Washington  newspaperman,  i 
the  current  Outlook  Magazine.^  Hi 
article  is,  “Roads  Around  the  Const 
tution.” — R.  W.  J. 

BORG  GIVES  PROPERTY 

Deeds  to  three  acres  of  propertj 
through  which  State  Highway  2  is  i| 
be  extended  were  on  file  with  the  NeJ 
Jersey  State  Highway  CommissioJ 
Nov.  4,  the  gift  of  John  Borg,  publishn 
of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Record.  The  property  mi 
donated  to  the  State  as  “a  gift  to  pot 
terity,”  Mr.  Borg  said.  The  publishe 
offered  the  property  to  the  Highs 
Commission  Oct.  1,  the  day  after  Gob- 
hold  Rose,  of  Garfield,  ousted  from 
Bergen  County  appraisal  board  thro 
an  exposure  in  the  Bergen  hvr 
Record,  charged  that  Mr.  Borg  h 
to  make  $25, (XX)  by  selling  the  properB 
to  the  State. 

ARMISTEAD  PROMOTED 

James  Hanner  Armistead  has  bee 
appointed  local  advertising  manager « 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  succaf 
ing  Aubrey  Harris,  who  resigned.  If; 
Armistead  has  been  with  the  local  >1 
vertising  staff  for  the  past  six  yen'. 
He  is  the  son  of  George  H.  Armistead 
Sr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Banner. 
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(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  8 — Having  al- 
>o-calh^(jy  started  a  special  eleven-week  ad- 
-ntcrwl^tising  campaign  to  cost  $607,712, 
be  I^*jl|pbilco  Radio  Company  of  Philadelphia 
expanded  its  plans  to  take  in  news- 
ipers  in  100  additional  cities  beside 
51  papers  originally  scheduled  in  34 
;tj  cities. 

“Philco  Radio  Company  has  no  de- 
jions  about  business  improvement 
this  fall,”  says  Sayre  M.  Ramsdell, 
n  vJPhilco  manager  of  sales  promotion, 
“"‘lesterday. 

It  seems  certain  that  business  will  be 
ter,  but  as  always,  business  will  lie 
for  those  who  go  after  it  and  go 
iter  it  hard.  Philco  is  going  to  go 
;er  business  through  the  coming  year 
hh  the  most  aggressive  and  most  ex- 
[tnsive  advertising  campaign  in  all  its 
liaory. 

“.\lready  the  largest  radio  advertiser 
national  magazines,  Philco  recog- 
.  c.^zes  the  value  of  the  newspapers  just 
we  recognize  the  value  of  radio  and 
iodical  advertising,  and  all  three 
diums  will  be  utilized  in  this  great 
iJhristmas  campaign. 

“Newspaper  advertising  will  use  full- 
age  space  in  a  series  of  six  advertise- 
Dents  in  the  larger  cities.  This  was 
bt  original  schedule  outlined,  but  since 
IV  trip  around  the  country  we  have 
properij  1,000-line  and  700-line  adver- 
2  M  ljjjnients  in  more  than  100  additional 
the  Nfl  jties,  and  this  schedule  is  not  yet  com- 
mmissw  iiftf 

publisht _ 

ert^  TO  POLICEMAN  SENTENCED 

t  to  p(»  Harris,  one  of  the  West  Green- 
niihliSw policemen  who  is  charged  with 
Hiehw  battery  with  intent  to  kill 

ter^Gofr  “  tottiection  with  his  arrest  of  Roger 
(rnm  th  '  Pcace,  general  manager  of  the 
■uenvUle  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont,  and 
wife  and  a  friend,  Beverly  Whit- 
assistant  manager  of  the  Green¬ 
sville  radio  station,  was  on  Nov.  2  sen- 
to  serve  four  months  at  hard 
itor  after  his  conviction  of  clubbing  a 
while  making  a  previous  arrest, 
rial  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Peace  is 
^•olved  has  not  been  held.  It  is  charged 
Harris  and  another  officer  handled 
ease  and  Whitmire  roughly  when  they 
bisted  an  attempt  to  search  them. 
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CAN’T  MERGE  PLANTS 

A  curative  act  to  the  newspaper  pub- 
shing  law  passed  by  the  last  legis- 
uure  is  not  broad  enough  to  permit 
twspapers  in  general  to  consolidate 
leir  shops  and  have  the  various  papers 
from  one  plant,  according  to  a 
fling  Nov.  1  by  the  office  of  Attorney 
«eral  Harry  B.  Peterson  of  Minne- 
ta.  The  question  was  raised  by  Allen 
i  McGowan,  field  secretary  of  the  Min- 
8ota  Editorial  Association,  who  said 
1  his  letter  there  are  established  news- 
ipers  having  much  difficulty  in  main- 
iiing  their  shops  “who  feel  that  it 
«ld  be  a  help  to  them  if  they  were  to 
■solidate  their  shops  and  issue  the 
iper  from  one  shop.” 


mats. 
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DIAMANT  RE-ELECTED 

E-  M.  Diamant,  New  York,  was  re¬ 
sted  president  of  the  Advertising 
yppgraphers  of  America  at  the  final 
•ion  of  the  annual  convention  in 
hcago  last  week.  Other  officers  were 
"elected  as  follows:  Kurt  H.  Volk, 
w  York,  first  vice-president ;  George 
'illens,  Detroit,  second  vice-president; 
J.  Frost,  New  York,  treasurer;  and 
■Abrahams,  New  York,  secretary. 
*  members  voted  to  make  certain 
ttges  in  the  organization’s  constitu- 
®  to  conform  with  the  NRA  code, 
■wishing  four  zones,  with  a  repre- 
■^tive  from  each  zone  on  the  board 
wetor*  as  code  administration  au- 
J  inty  for  the  group. 


WINE  INDUSTRY  PROGRAM 

The  California  Wine  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  recently  elected  Sophus  Feder- 
spiel  of  Colonial  Grape  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco,  and  president  of 
the  Grape  Growers’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  president.  Organization  plans 
are  well  under  way,  and  110  California 
wine  manufacturers  have  signed  the 
fair  trade  code  of  the  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  81.6%  of  California’s  current 
gallonage,  with  enough  others  promised 
to  approximate  a  100%  sign-up  by  the 
time  repeal  becomes  effective.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  Grape  Grow¬ 
ers’  League  and  the  Wine  Producers’ 
Association  will  hold  a  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  to  consider  a  wine  industry 
advertising  and  promotion  program. 


BLUE  EAGLE  RETURNED 

Reissuance  of  a  Blue  Eagle  of  the 
NRA  to  Thomas  M.  Murray,  formerly 
owner  of  the  Murray  Clothing  Store, 
Inc.,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  now  bankrupt, 
from  which  the  Blue  Eagle  was  ordered 
removed,  Oct.  11,  because  of  reported 
violation  of  NRA  rules  through  adver¬ 
tisements  placed  in  Lynn  newspapers, 
was  made  recently  by  order  of  Frank 
A.  Healey,  chief  of  the  Blue  Eagle 
division  of  the  NRA,  for  Mr.  Murray’s 
new  clothing  store  in  that  city. 


TOLEDO  MEN  JOIN  A.P. 

Two  well-known  Toledo  newspaper¬ 
men  resigned  this  week  to  accept  posi¬ 
tions  with  the  Associated  Press.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Mylander,  for  eight  years  a 
member  of  the  Toledo  Blade  staff  and 
for  several  years  head  of  the  rewrite 
desk,  will  join  the  Oeveland  bureau 
of  the  A.P.  Nov.  15.  Joe  Collier,  city 
editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  will  go 
to  the  .Chicago  bureau  Nov.  13.  Collier 
will  be  succeeded  by  Ray  Williams,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  News-Bee. 


CLASSIHED  RATES  CUT 

New  classified  advertising  rates  ef¬ 
fective  recently  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  have  resulted  in  a  lower 
charge  in  half  a  dozen  classifications. 
Despite  this,  the  majority  of  classifi¬ 
cations  remain  unchanged,  it  was 
stated  at  the  Examiner,  where  the  re¬ 
vision  was  regarded  as  a  minor  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  present  trend  for  lower 
prices. 

GROCERY  NEWS  ABSORBED 

Grocery  Trade  News  established  by 
Butterick  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
last  year,  has  been  purchased  by  Topics 
Publishing  Company,  and  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  latter  company’s  Food 
Field  Reporter.  The  two  papers  were 
founded  at  almost  the  same  time. 


CORRECTION 

An  item  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Oct. 
28  erroneously  stated  that  the  Bonners 
Ferry  (Idaho)  Kootenai  Valley  Sen¬ 
tinel  hail  recently  entered  the  daily  field. 
The  Sentinel  has  been  issued  as  a  daily 
newspaper  since  November,  1932.  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Myers  is  editor. 


“HOME  ECONOMICS” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

-  ■  o - 

INSURES 

Additional  National  Lineage 
Maximum  Local  Lineage 
Reader  Appreciation 
Advertiser  Good  Will 

Booking  Now  for  1934 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

S47  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


RAILWAY  Express  agency,  Inc.  1 756 1 

V  8-31  / 

RUSH 


Newspaper  Advertising  Plates 


MAKE  SPECIAL 
DELIVERY  ON  ARRIVAL 

NIGHTS  AND  SUNDAYS  INCLUDED 


Rush!  Mr.  Production  Manager! 

Rush  is  probably  the  most  important  word  confronting  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Department.  This  Railway  Express  Rush  Label  allows 
your  mats  and  plates  to  take  no  chances  with  closing  dates, 
for  it  makes  sure  that  they  will  be  picked  up  and  delivered 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  no  delay  or  dawdling  en 
route.  Rush  with  Railway  Express  means  Rush  all  the  way 
from  the  time  they  are  picked  up  until  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  consignee— nights  and  Sundays  included. 

Add  to  speed  and  economy  the  dependability  of  Railway 
Express  and  you  deal  three  smashing  body  blows  at  the  ogre 
of  closing  dates.  We  give  a  receipt  and  take  a  receipt  from  the 
consignee  showing  date  and  hour  of  delivery. 

NEW  LOW  RATES  ARE: 

MATS— Pound  rates— Minimum  25c 

ELEaROTYPES-Pound  rales 
Minimum  35c 

ADVERTISING  MATTER-Printed. 

Engraved,  Etc.,  8c  ib..  Minimum  15c 

Rates  include  pick-up  and  delivery  in  all  principal  cities  and  towns. 

Railway  Express  now  serves  many  leading  agencies,  publishers, 
electrotypers  and  engravers. 

For  information  or  service  merely  telephone  the  nearest  Railway 
Express  office. 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  94  YEARS 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL  AND  AIR  SERVICE 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  11,  1933 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


REPORTER  TO  THE  END 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  :  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  that  none  of  the  obits 
of  Bill  Shepherd  yesterday  brought  out 
or  made  any  mention  of  the  one  out¬ 
standing  job  of  the  many  good  jobs  he 
did — the  exclusive  bre^ng  in  New 
York  of  the  turning  point  in,  I  think 
it  was,  the  Madero  regime  in  Mexico. 

I  am  trusting  entirely  to  memory, 
across  the  years  vague,  but  he  broke 
through  an  air-tight  censorship  with  a 
coded  cable  to  his  home  address  in 
New  York — just  such  another  message 
as  that  famous  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Herald  from  Havana  noting  the 
transfer  of  officers  including  Col.  John 
Ochre  to  Santiago  that  broke  the  news 
that  yellow  jack  had  appeared  among 
our  troops. 

He  was  with  the  U.P.  then,  I  think. 
Some  of  the  old  timers  there  may  re¬ 
call  the  incident  if  you  are  interested. 

Incidentally  Bill  was  the  plugging  re¬ 
porter  to  the  end.  He  came  into  the 
National  Press  club  about  6  p.  m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  2,  looking  bad  and 
apparently  feeling  worse,  but  anxious  to 
clean  up  an  assignment  he  was  here 
to  cover.  He  asked  if  I  had  any  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  possible  sources.  It  so 
happened  I  knew  just  the  man  to  see 
and  offered  to  write  a  letter  if  he’d 
wait. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  feel  too  rotten  to 
wait.  Send  it  to  me  at  the  New  York 
office.  I  think  I'll  go  over  tonight.” 

“You’re  in  no  shape  to  travel,”  I  told 
him.  “Better  go  to  the  hotel  and  get 
a  doctor,  or  let  me  get  you  some  good 
whisky.” 

“No.  thanks.  Old  Man.”  he  said.  “I’ll 
be  all  right.  Don’t  bother.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  New  York  and  clean 
this  thing  up.” 

Unquestionably  the  assignment  could 
have  waited  and  Bill  Chenery  would 
have  ordered  him  to  bed  earlier  in  the 
week  had  he  know  anything  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  but  he  was  the  reporter  to  the 
end — had  his  assignment  and  wanted  to 
clean  it  up. 

Tno.  J.  Leary,  Jr. 


William  G.  Shepherd  was  sent  to 
Mexico  Gty  by  U.  P.  when  Huerta 
revolted  against  President  Madero  in 
the  Spring  of  1914.  President  Wilson 
had  announced  he  would  not  recognize 
the  Huerta  regime.  This  resulted  in 
a  defiant  message  from  the  Mexican 
revolutionists  and  the  administration  at 
Washington  issued  an  ultimatum  call¬ 
ing  for  apolo^  action  by  Huerta  by 
6  p.m.  on  April  13,  1914,  failing  which 
U.  S.  troops  would  be  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz.  Censorship  was  immediately 
established  by  the  revolutionists.  Al¬ 
though  U.  P.  correspondents  were  with 
the  U.  S.  fleet,  there  was  no  possibility 
they  could  get  word  through  to  New 
York  when  the  marines  had  landed. 

We  were  informed  this  week  by  W. 

Hawkins,  who  was  news  manager 
of  United  Press  in  those  days,  that 
before  Bill  Shepherd  left  New  York  he, 
Roy  W.  Howard  and  Mr.  Hawkins  had 
prepared  a  small  cable  code  to  be  used 
in  case  of  censorship.  The  word  “films” 
meant  American  soldiers. 

On  April  13  Mr.  Shepherd,  at  Mexico 
City,  sensed  the  possibility  of  a  battle 
and  a  news  blockade  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  a  Mexico 
City  cable  manager,  with  whom  he  had 
made  friends.  He  learned  that  one  wire 
w;as  working  between  .Mexico  City  and 
V’era  Cruz  over  which  there  was  no 
censorship.  It  was  arranged  between  the 
corresfKMident  and  cable  manager  that 
the  former  should  sit  on  the  porch  of 
a  hotel  opposite  the  telegraph  station 
and,  when  U.  S.  troops  land^  in  Vera 
Cruz,  the  cable  manager  should  wave 
his  hand  as  a  signal.  He  did  and  Mr. 
Shepherd  walked  rapidly  to  the  filing 
station.  He  wrote  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  addressed  to  Roy  W.  Howard’s 
home  in  New  York:  “Films  forwarded 
Vera  Cruz.”  He  filed  this  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  message  and  it  shot  through, 


I  giving  U.  P.  a  four-hour  beat  even  on 
t  official  Washington,  on  the  immense 
1  news  that  American  marines  had  en¬ 
tered  Vera  Cruz,  an  event  which  be¬ 
came  historic  because  the  revolutionists 
resisted  and  a  battle  in  the  streets 
resulted  in  many  deaths,  among  the 
fatalities  being  six  U.  S.  marines. 

Editor. 

NEW  VIEW  ON  RADIO 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Having 
spent  some  years  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  newspapers  and  latterly  in  the  employ 
of  radio  concerns,  I  have  naturally  taken 
considerable  interest  in  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  radio-newspaper  controversy. 

I  think  everyone  in  touch  with  the 
situation  realizes  that  the  newspapers 
have  a  good  case  against  the  radio,  but 
knowing  something  about  the  business 
I  can  understand  why  the  broadcasters 
remain  so  obdurate.  It  appears  to  me, 
and  I  say  this  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  the  newspapers  have  wasted  a  lot 
of  ammunition  without  hitting  a  vulner¬ 
able  splot.  And  there  are  so  many  vul¬ 
nerable  spots  that  it  seems  a  shame.  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  im¬ 
prove  in  broadcasting  practise  and  if 
these  improvements  were  made,  the 
radio  advertising  rates  would  be  such  as 
to  make  them  not  a  serious  competitor 
of  newspapers. 

From  the  publishers’  point  of  view 
the  obvious  solution  is  to  refuse  radio 
stations  program  space,  but  I  believe 
the  obvious  in  this  instance  is  wrong.  I 
believe  that  in  refusing  this  space,  the 
newspaper  is  throwing  away  its  most 
valuable  weapon.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  sure  that  objective  criticism  of 
current  programs  and  a  continued  de¬ 
mand  for  better  programs  will  not  only 
be  of  service  to  the  public  but  will  elimi¬ 
nate  cheap  and  poorly  paid  talent,  put¬ 
ting  radio  advertising  into  the  luxury 
class  for  a  large  number  of  sponsors 
who  are  now  considering  it  an  invest¬ 
ment. 

Above  all  else,  a  broadcasting  net¬ 
work  or  station  fears  adverse  criticism. 
I  imagine  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
consternation  two  or  three  nasty  letters 
will  create  in  a  studio.  However,  the 
broadcasters  can  (and  do)  handle  fan 
mail  so  that  it  doesn’t  hurt  business  but 
they  can’t  get  by  the  advertiser  with  a 
poor  press  notice,  especially  when  it  is 
obvious  that  the  writer  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

The  policies  you  have  observed  in 
connection  with  the  filching  of  news  are 
in  force  in  all  branches  of  broadcasting. 
The  whole  system  is  worked  under  the 
primitive  rules  of  barter — get  every¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  if  possible  and  if  not 
possible,  get  it  cheaply,  selling  same  at 
as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 

I  don’t  believe  it  is  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  radio  from  the  air  and  as  long  as 
there  is  radio,  there  must  be  some  form 
of  revenue  for  it.  Perhaps  one  form 
of  revenue  would  prove  as  troublesome 
as  another.  We  know  that  taxes  are 
often  deducted  from  advertising  appro¬ 
priations,  silly  as  it  seems,  so  govern¬ 
ment  taxes  might  not  be  the  solution, 
either. 

I’ve  often  wondered  why  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  assume  that  there  are  only  two 
possible  forms  of  maintaining  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  i.  e.,  taxes  and  advertising.  Why 
couldn’t  philanthropists  endow  stations 
or  at  least  certain  worth-while  pro¬ 
grams?  Certainly  they  have  endowea 
more  foolish  projects.  I’ll  let  you  think 
up  the  other  ways  the  thing  might  be 
done. 

But  to  return  to  my  first  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  publishers  could 
accurately  advise  the  public  of  the  glori¬ 
fied  racket  which  is  radio  as  now  prac¬ 
tised  and  as  representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  see  that  a  high-standard  of 
program  was  constantly  maintained, 
much  of  their  own  problem  would  be 
solved. 

Refusal  of  free  space  to  stations  would 
result  in  nothing  more  serious  than  forc¬ 
ing  the  stations  to  pay  space  rates  for 
their  programs  which  would  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  expensive  to  the  stations  nor 
very  profitable  to  the  publishers.  They 
could  also  engender  some  dislike  for 
newspapers  among  their  sponsors  by  ac¬ 


cusing  the  newspapers  of  jealousy.  In 
spite  of  anything  that  could  be  done, 
the  large  advertisers  who  also  sponsor 
programs  would  demand  publicity  which 
would  be  hard  to  refuse. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  too  far  fetched  to 
assume  that  many  of  the  broadcasting 
companies  would  even  welcome  such  a 
situation.  While  they  would  miss  valu¬ 
able  publicity  they  would  also  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  anxiety  over  unfavorable 
comments  and  fairly  safe  to  continue 
their  present  chiseling. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  don’t  believe  the 
present  type  of  radio  publicity  as  used 
by  the  majority  of  newspapers  is  the 
thing.  Most  of  the  papers  here  on  the 
Coast  run  a  daily  summary  of  program 
chatter,  pointing  out  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  just  so  much 
free  publicity,  to  which  a  competitor  is 
not  entitled.  Certainly,  many  of  the 
programs  and  so-called  stars  do  not  war¬ 
rant  the  blurbs  given  them.  This  is  not 
the  thing  I  have  in  mind,  at  all.  Rather, 
I  would  suggest  the  same  type  of  notice 
that  theater  openings  receive.  Reviews 
of  programs  made  as  the  honest  opinion 
of  the  writer  without  fear  or  favor. 
Such  reports,  coming  as  they  do,  after 
the  program  instead  of  before  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  listener- 
public  even  when  favorable  and  I  think, 
would  prove  of  considerable  interest  to 
readers,  generally,  as  all  such  criticism 
does.  — Observer. 


LYNN  R.  MEEKINS 


Former  Newipaper  and  Magazine 
Executive  Diet  in  London 

Lynn  R.  Meekins,  71,  former  well 
known  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  news¬ 
paperman,  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Fast,  died  in  London, 
England,  Nov.  8,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
son,  Lynn  Webster  Meekins,  American 
commercial  attache. 

When  he  was  20  years  old  he  began 
newspaper  worx  on  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  from  1882  to  1899  was  the 
literary  editor  of  that  daily  publication. 
Mr.  Meekins  was  then  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  but  returned  to  Baltimore  in  1901 
to  liecome  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Herald. 

In  1907  he  was  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald,  leaving  that  posi¬ 
tion  the  next  year  to  be  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Star,  which  he  served  until 
1911.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Transport  Company,  and  in  1913  went 
back  to  Philadelphia  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Ledger. 

In  1914  he  became  editor  of  the 
Hershey  (Pa.)  Press,  but  three  years 
later  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  was 
secretary  of  the  Maryland  Council  of 
Defense  from  1917  to  1920.  The  ne.xt 
seven  years  were  devoted  to  editorial 
work  on  the  Baltimore  News. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

Lorenzen  &  Thompson,  of  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  national  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Louisville  Herald  Post. 


Sales . . . 

direct,  tangible  sales  are 
what  the  department  stores 
want  when  they  advertise. 
For  years  they  have  placed 
more  advertising  in  The  Sun, 
which  is  published  six  days 
a  week,  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper,  in¬ 
cluding  those  that  have 
seven  issues  a  week. 

NEW  YORK 


N.  Y.  WORLD-TELEGRAM  SUED 


C.  M.  Sheafe.  Jr..  A«k«  $10,000  D: 
age*.  Charging  Libel 

A  suit  alleging  libel  has  been  liru,; 
in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  by  Cha 
M.  Sheafe,  Jr.,  against  the  New  Ko-j 
World-Telegram  asking  $10,000. 

In  his  complaint  Sheafe  states  that  • 
has  been  a  member  of  the  New  Yorkt 
since  1902.  On  Aug.  9,  1933,  the  Wo-' 
Telegram  published  a  story  concen.l: 
a  breach  of  promise  suit  in  which 
complaining  attorney  acted. 

“By  said  article,”  Sheafe’s  conifjL'rl 
asserts,  “the  defendant  meant  and  s 
tended  to  mean,  and  was  understood  ‘ 
the  reading  public  to  mean  that  plain 
(Sheafe)  had  by  fraud  and  deceit  a 
by  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  s 
by  means  of  force  compelled  the  per- 
whose  name  is  given  in  the  article : 
hand  over  to  the  plaintiff  certain  lett, 
and  at  the  same  time  cheated  said  pc 
son  out  of  $35,000. 

“Defendant  thereby  imputed  to  p)!a!- 
tiff  unprofessional  conduct,  by_  reason; 
which  conduct,  if  the  article  v.c 
true,  plaintiff  would  and  should  be  d" 
barred.” 


KANSAS  MEETING  JAN.  19-20 

.\nnual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Pre 
Association  will  be  held  Jan.  19  andl 
at  Wichita. 
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Syracuse  Publisher  Says  Wording  of 
Child  Labor  Amendment  is  “Un- 
American  and  Unthinkable” 
-v-Hits  Propaganda 


Charges  made  by  Courtenay  Uiu- 
siddie,  general  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Labor  Committee,  that 
Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syractise  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  had 
jasinterpreted  the  issue  in  regard  to  the 
federal  Child  Labor  Amendment  in  an 
jddress  before  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  were 
answered  this  week  by  Mr.  Barnum  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie.  Mr.  Din- 
tiddie’s  charges  were  made  in  a  letter 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  printed  in  last 
week’s  issue. 

Mr.  Barnum’s  letter  follows: 

“Your  comments  on  my  recent  re¬ 
marks  on  the  proposed  E'ederal  Child 
Labor  Amendment  made  before  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  received  during  my  absence 
ttom  the  city.  I  do  not  agree  with  your 
aatenient  that  one  who  approves  of  the 
child  labor  standards  of  the  Recovery 
Program  cannot  conscientiously  oppose 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Amendment 
m  its  present  form.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  power  proposed 
to  be  delegated  to  Congress  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment  and  the  pro- 
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-lUjJgram  of  regulation  of  the  employment 
ii  Ia  4  of  minors,  either  full  time  or  part  time, 
within  a  particular  industry.  The 
I",  amendment  gives  to  Congress  absolute 
Jcj  H  power  ‘to  limit,  regulate  and  prohibit  the 
labor  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age.’ 
As  long  as  the  word  ‘prohibit’  stands  in 
that  amendment  I  shall  oppose  it  as 
indefensible.  Such  power  is  too  broad 
and  subject  to  too  great  abuse. 

“The  amendment  does  not  define  the 
word  ‘labor’  and  a  survey  of  definitions 
.  of  the  word  ‘labor,’  including  that  of  your 
\  organization,  shows  that  even  the 

authorities  disagree  on  the  meaning  of 
-  the  word.  For  any  legislative  body, 

ihether  it  be  federal  or  state,  to  be 
panted  authority  to  prohibit  gainful 
anployment  of  all  persons  under  18 
years  of  age,  even  though  it  may  not 
be  completely  exercised,  is  something 
which  is  not  only  beyond  the  realm  of 
reason,  but  un-American  and  unthink¬ 
able.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  this 
amendment  does. 

“As  a  newspaper  publisher,  I  am  glad 
to  have  your  statement  that  ratification 
of  the  amendment  does  not  mean  that 
lioj's  under  18  could  not  sell  and 
Wiver  newspapers'  and  that  ‘nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.’  I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  your  conclusion,  how- 
eier,  in  the  light  of  the  wording  of  the 
amendment.  My  opposition  to  the 
Amendment  is  not  based  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  affect  my  particular  busi¬ 
ness  but  solely  on  the  ground  above 
stated;  that  the  power  therein  conferred 
is  altogether  too  broad. 

“You  express  surprise  and  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  attitude  of  many  news¬ 
papers  on  this  question.  This  attitude 
is  not  surprising,  particularly  in  view 
of  your  record  of  misrepresentation  of 
the  newspaper  boy  situation.  \’our 
attention  has  frequently  been  called  in 
*he  past  to  the  use  of  pictures  in  your 
officiaj  publication,  ‘The  American 
Child.’  which  were  not  pictudes  of  true 
conditions.  You  have  defended  the  use 
of  such  pictures  even  though  they  were 
not  typical  of  a  particular  case,  on  the 
pound  that  they  represent  conditions 
that  exist  generally. 

“To  be  specific,  the  May,  1931  issue 
^  ‘The  American  Child’  contained  a 
®>uble  page  spread  of  pictures  and 
reading  matter  under  the  heading,  ‘Chil- 
“ten  of  the  Unemployed.’  There  was  one 
Wthcular  picture  of  newspaper  boys 
wnittedly  posed  for  the  purpose  of  your 
l>re>paganda  and  underneath  it  an  ex- 
taken  from  ‘Case  Studies  of  Unem- 
published  by  the  University 
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case  study  referred  to  three  boys  in  the 
family  under  consideration  whereas 
there  were  actually  only  two  boys.  The 
case  study  referred  to  the  particular 
family  as  ‘an  average  promising  Amer¬ 
ican  family  working  people,’  yet  the 
facts  were  that  the  father,  over  a  period 
of  years,  had  been  in  court  for  theft, 
drunkenness,  forgery,  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses,  and  other  of¬ 
fenses.  And  finally,  whereas  the  case 
study  referred  to  and  quoted  by  you 
placed  the  blame  for  the  boys’  delin¬ 
quency  on  their  work  as  newspaper 
boys,  the  actual  facts  were  that  they 
had  been  given  such  work  at  the  earnest 
request  of  school  authorities  in  an  effort 
to  cure  them  of  delinquency. 

“When  your  attention  was  called  to 
this  absolute  misrepresentation  both  of 
picture  and  word,  you  justified  it  and 
made  no  correction  in  your  publication. 

“I  repeat  that  to  deny  minors  under 
18  years  of  age  the  right  and  privilege 
of  part  time  employment  would  prevent 
the  future  generations  from  getting  any 
business  training  during  those  formative 
years  when  such  training  would  best 
serve  its  purpose.  It  would  prohibit 
the  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  from  earn¬ 
ing  the  money  with  which  to  pay  their 
Scout  dues,  and  buy  their  uniforms 
and  equipment.  It  would  deny  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  people  the  privilege  of 
earning  their  way  through  high  school 
and  college  and  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  more  useful  citizens. 

“There  are  more  than  500,000  news¬ 
paper  boys  now  employed  in  the  delivery 
and  sale  of  newspapers  without  any 
interference  with  their  hours  of  school. 
These  boys  working  an  average  of  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  a  day  make 
aggregate  earnings  of  approximately 
$100,000,000  a  year.  Hundreds  of  them 
have  been  employed  by  publishers  at 
the  specific  request  of  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  workers.  The  record 
of  the  newspaper  boys  in  the  American 
schools  is  something  that  every  pub¬ 
lisher  is  proud  of.  Surveys  made  by 
educational  authorities  indicate  that 
their  averages  in  citizenship  and  class 
work  are  higher  than  the  averages  of 
all  other  students. 

“One  familiar  with  your  persistent  at¬ 
tacks  on  newspaper  boy  employment 
cannot  accept  your  statement  to  me  on 
this  issue,  when  the  wording  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  read  in  the  light 
of  those  attacks,  is  given  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“J.  D.  Barnum.” 


1,000  Boys  in  Balloon  Race 

The  Birtningham  N ews- Age-Herald’s 
second  annual  balloon  race  for  junior 
carriers  was  held  Sunday,  Oct.  29,  when 
1,000  miniature  bags  were  released  by 
the  boys  from  the  municipal  airport. 
A  crowd  estimated  at  10,000  persons 
was  present  for  the  spectacle.  At¬ 
tached  to  each  balloon  was  a  card  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  boy  to  whom  it 
belonged.  Persons  finding  these  bal¬ 
loons  were  requested  to  detach  the 
cards,  write  their  own  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  space  provided,  and  drop 
the  cards  in  a  mail  box.  The  boys 
whose  balloons  travel  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance  will  receive  Thanksgiving  turkeys 
as  prizes. 


Chicago  Cooking  School 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  conducting 
cooking  schools  in  three  sections  of  the 
city,  the  first  starting  Nov.  7.  The  first 
division  was  held  in  the  Trianon 
ballroom  on  the  South  side.  A 
week  later  the  West  side  school  will 
open  for  four  afternoons  at  Guyon’s 
Paradise  ballroom.  The  final  division 
on  the  North  side  starting  Nov.  21 
will  be  held  in  the  Aragon  ballroom. 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Chitwoods,  home  econom¬ 
ics  authority,  will  conduct  the  schools 
assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Meade,  home 
economics  editor  of  the  daily.  Enter¬ 
tainment  by  stage,  screen  and  radio  stars 
will  feature  each  session. 


Charlotte  Cooking  School 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ne^vs  staged 
a  cooking  school,  Nov.  7-10. 


FEATURING  CANDID  CAMERA 

Portland  Oregonian  Using  Column 
of  Photos  on  Page  One 

A  column  of  candid  camera  snapshots 
featuring  important  news  events  of  the 
day  has  been  started  as  a  daily  front 
page  feature  by  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
The  column  is  placed  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  page  and  presents  a  sequence  of 
photographs,  each  distinct  with  caption, 
in  much  the  manner  of  a  motion  picture 
film. 

The  feature  has  awakened  a  wide  in¬ 
terest  among  readers  who  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  through  the  years  to  the 
extremely  conservative  make-up  of  the 
Oregonian  front  page,  on  which  pictures 
are  seldom  used. 

The  idea  was  originated  by  William 
Moyes,  radio  editor,  and  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  on  his  Sunday  radio  page 
under  the  heading  “Radio  Reel.”  Later 
it  was  adopted  as  a  daily  radio  feature, 
and  its  popularity  led  to  its  use  on  the 
front  page  under  the  heading  “Candid 
Camera  Clicks.”  Informality  is  the  mo¬ 
tif  of  the  strip,  the  photographs  for 
which  are  taken  by  Frank  Sterrett,  staff 
photographer.  The  “Capital  Pageant 
Review”  column  of  Washington  gossip 
by  John  W.  Kelly,  Oregonian  staff  rep¬ 
resentative,  has  been  shifted  to  column 
three. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  one  of  The  first 
subjects  of  the  column,  expressed  con¬ 
siderable  concern  when  she  learned  that 
informal  snaps  had  been  taken  of  her. 
.\s  a  result,  her  hosts  at  the  fashionable 
Town  Club  in  Portland  had  the  photog¬ 
rapher  ejected.  The  photographs  were 
published,  however. 


Sponsored  Cooking  Schools 

’  Breaking  former  records,  more  than 
22,000  attended  the  third  annual  cooking 
school  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
&  Times  which  closed  recently.  One 
night  was  set  aside  as  men’s  night.  Mrs. 
Mart  Adams,  home  economic  expert  of 
the  daily  conducted  the  school.  The 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  school 
which  recently  closed  had  a  daily  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  4,000  women. 
The  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times  school 
held  Oct.  24-27  at  the  Baywood  Theatre 
was  conducted  by  Virginia  Ross.  The 
Newport  (R.  1.)  Daily  News  conducted 
a  cooking  school  Oct.  25-26-27. 


Abbreviations  Game 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item- 
Tribune  on  Oct.  29  announced  a  new 
contest,  called  “The  Game  of  Abbrevia¬ 
tions,”  which  will  close  Nov.  12.  A  full 
page  of  advertisements,  each  in  a  square 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
was  carried.  In  each  ad  were  two  sets 
of  initials,  one  representing  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  other  a  government  bureau  or 
some  other  organization  or  phrase, 
which  contestants  were  required  to 
identify.  One  hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
will  be  awarded. 


Sponsoring  Bridge  Tournament 

Bergen  County’s  contract  bridge 
tournament,  the  annual  pairs  champion- 
.ship  sponsored  by  the  Hackensack  (N. 
J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  will  be 
played  Dec.  7,  8  and  9  at  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  Woman’s  Club.  An  innovation 
this  year  will  be  a  tournament  for 
women’s  pairs  to  be  played  the  after¬ 
noons  of  the  first  and  second  days. 


Planning  Woman’s  Institute 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  will 
sponsor  a  special  feature  billed  as  the 
Woman’s  Institute  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  27.  Janette  Serrec  will  lecture. 
Several  national  advertisers  will  partici¬ 
pate  with  7,500  lines  which  will  be 
augmented  with  a  general  list  of  local 
advertisers. 


Country  Salesmen  to  Meet 

A  convention  of  country  salesmen  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was 
held  Thursday  and  Friday,  Nov.  2 
and  3,  in  the  Herald  Tribune  auditorium 
and  was  concluded  with  a  dimmer 
and  dance  at  the  Lismore  Hotel,  253 
West  Seventy-third  street. 


PLANNING  BOXING  BOUTS 

Cooperating  with  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  eight  Booth  newspapers  will 
handle  preliminary  contests  in  Michigan 
for  the  annual  Golden  Gloves  boxing 
tournament.  Michigan  finals  will  be 
held  in  Grand  Rapids  in  February. 
Newspapers  participating  include  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  Muskegon  Chron¬ 
icle,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Bay  City  DaUy 
Times,  Saginaw  Daily  News,  Flint 
Journal,  Jackson  Citizen-Patriot,  and 
the  Ann  Arbor  News. 


Better  Times  Contest 

The  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Telegram  is  sponsoring  a  Better  Times 
Boosting  contest  to  strengthen  the 
“Buy  Now”  movenient  in  Herkimer. 
More  than  100  contestants  are  entered. 
First  prize  is  a  10-day  trip  to  Bermuda, 
with  all  expenses  paid. 


Subscription  Price  Increased 

The  price  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  was  increased  from  15  to  20  cents 
per  week  beginning  Oct.  29.  A  syn¬ 
dicated  magazine  section  and  four  extra 
pages  of  comics  were  added.  No  great 
protest  has  been  registered  against  the 
increase,  it  was  said. 


Planning  Ping  Pong  Meet 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
&  News  will  hold  its  third  annual  city 
ping  pong  tournament  this  winter. 
Plans  for  the  event  are  being  arranged 
by  Tom  Yutzy,  editorial  writer,  who 
managed  the  tournament  last  year. 


Recipe  Contest  Popular 
Women  readers  of  the  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  Evening  Times  are  responding  be¬ 
yond  all  expectation  to  a  weekly  recipe 
contest  being  held  by  the  paper.  Cash 
awards  are  made  for  the  six  best  re¬ 
cipes  submitted  each  week. 


“Do-U-No”  Contest 
The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  is 
offering  $200  in  prizes  in  a  “Do-U-No” 
contest,  with  15  cash  awards  to  be 
made  to  those  persons  correctly  Identify¬ 
ing  firms  described  in  advertisements 
appearing  in  the  Press. 


Daily  Honors  Carriers 

The  New  Brtmsvfick  CN.  ].)  Daily 
Home  News  recently  paid  tribute  to  its 
carrier  boys  when  it  published  a  full 
page  carrying  individual  pictures  of  its 
65  boys. 


Bowling  Sweepstakes 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  is 
promoting  a  singles  sweepstake  for 
bowlers  of  its  community  Dec.  9-17, 
under  the  managership  of  Ray  Peebles, 
sports  editor. 


Theatre  Party  for  Carriers 

Seventy-five  carrier  boys  of  the  sale 
force  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
S'  Times,  were  guests  of  a  local  motion 
picture  theatre,  Nov.  2  for  a  special 
feature. 


Daily  Fashion  Preview 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  fea¬ 
turing  a  daily  Fashion  Preview  on  the 
women’s  page  giving  new  style  slants 
by  well-known  women. 


Glider  Building  Contest 

The  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal  is 
offering  cash  prizes  for  glider  models 
built  by  boys.  The  contest  is  in  charge 
of  Harold  J.  Taylor,  aviation  editor. 


Photographed  Night  Game 

Night  football  games  produced  new 
problems  for  the  newspaper  sports 
photographer,  and  photos  of  such  games 
rarely  appear  in  print,  but  IVillianu- 
Port  (Pa.)  Grit  solved  the  difficultie.s 
with  two  very  successful  reproductions 
of  the  Williamsport  High-Sunbury 
High  game  in  its  Sunday  edition  of 
Oct.  22. 


Raleigh  Cooking  School 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Ob¬ 
server  held  a  cooking  school,  Nov.  8-11. 
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Holden,  McKinney  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Narrakansctt  Brewing  Co.,  Narragansett, 
R.  I. — placed  by  Standish  Advertising 
Agency,  Providence,  R.  I. 

New  England  Distillers,  Inc.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  L-loyd's  Gin  and  Midford  Rum; 
Anthony  Cassedy,  president — placed  by 
Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

North  American  Continental  Corp.,  1,819 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  Philip  R. 
Myers,  president;  Charles  A.  Lebett,  vice- 
president  and  secretary;  Eliot  Buffington, 
treasurer — placed  by  Jos.  Katz  Co.,  Now 
Y’ork  City. 

Penn-Maryland  Co.,  Inc.,  S2  William 
street.  New  York  City,  gin — placed  by 
Lawrence  Pertig  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

Vintage  Importations,  Inc.,  34  West 
4«th  street.  New  York  City — placed  by 
Ralph  Rossiter,  Inc.,  New  York. 

SchiefTelin  &  Co.,  16  Cooper  square.  New 
York  City,  Hennessy  •*•  Brandies  and 
Teacher's  Scotch  Whisky — placed  by 
Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Rad- 
cliffe  Romeyn,  account  executive. 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  265  10th  street. 
New  York  City;  Wm.  H.  Finsheimer,  vice- 
president — placed  by  Blaker  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York  City. 

Laird  &  Co.,  Scobeyville,  N.  J.,  apple 
Jack;  John  F.  Laird,  president;  J.  T. 
Laird.  3rd,  vice-president — placed  by 
United  Advertising  Agency,  New  York 
City. 

American  Distilling  Co.,  135  East  42nd 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Old  Colony  Gin. 

American  Importers  of  AVlnes,  21  West 
43rd  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. — Dorland  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  1250'  Sixth  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Angostura-Wupperman  Corp.,  14  East 
42nd  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Street  4 
Finney.  Inc.,  71  West  35th  street.  New 
York  City. 

Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 
Bverite  Agency,  205  West  S4th  street.  New 
York  City. 

Baltimore  Pure  Rye  Distilling  Co.,  Dun. 
dalk,  Md. — I.  A.  Goldman  Agency,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Bedinger  &  Schicssinger  (Berry  Bros.), 
3rd  avenue  and  10th  street.  New  York. 

Continental  Distilling  Co.,  Chicago. 

Corydon  4  Ohlrlch  of  Illinois,  444  West 
Grand  avenue.  Chicago. 

Macondray  4  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Im- 
pcrters. 

Pfaegle  4  Co.,  San  Francisco,  gin, 
cognac,  brandy. 

Acker,  Merrall  Condit  Co.,  609  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  N.  Y'. — J.  W.  Lee,  Jr., 
Inc.,  122  East  42nd  street.  New  Y'ork  City. 

Aguado,  F.  P.,  4  Co.,  203  North  16th 
street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Importers. 

Allen.  Bunce,  Inc.,  Agents,  19  Rector 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Allied  Brewing  4  Distilling  Co.,  192 
King  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. — Scheck  Adv. 
Agency,  9  Clinton  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Alta  Winery,  Dlnuba  Cal. 

American  Commercial  Alcohol  Corp., 
Pekin,  111. 

Am.  Distilling  4  Distributing  Co..  242 
Sumner  avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Amesco  Trading  Corp.,  agents,  175  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Arakelian  Winery,  Madera,  Cal. 

Asti  Winery,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Austin,  Nichols  4  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bacardi  Rum  Oo..  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Baird,  Daniels  4  Co.,  36  Front  street. 
New  York.  N.  Y. — Mortimer,  Lowell  Co.. 
369  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Barton,  H.  S.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Batjer  4  Co.,  505  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  N.  Y.  importers. 

Bealien  Vineyard,  Rutherford,  Cal.;  26 
Beekman  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Bellows  4  Co.,  Inc.,  101  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. — Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law  Inc.,  70  Pine  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Belment,  August,  4  Co.,  agents,  45  Ce¬ 
dar  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bisceglia  Broa  Dist.  Co.,  43  Harrison 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  wines — Grant  4 
W'adaworth  4  C^smir,  405  I^xlngton  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City. 

Blache.  O.  C..  4  Co.,  287  Hudson  street. 
Now  York,  N.  Y.,  importers. 

Brennan,  Francis,  Shaw  4  Ross,  St. 
Louis  Mo. 

Briones  4  Co.,  agents,  52  Stone  street. 
Now  York,  N.  T. 

Brotherhood  Corp.,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

Brown-Fonnan  Distilling  Co.,  1908  How¬ 
ard  street,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Brown  Vintners  Co..  60  Wall  street 
Tower,  New  York  City. 

E.  4  J.  Burke,  Ltd.,  agents.  Long  Island 
City,  L.  I. — J.  W.  Leo.  Jr..  Inc.,  122  East 
42nd  street.  New  York  City. 

California  Medical  Wine  Co..  Los  Ange¬ 
les — Lock  wood -Shackelford  Co.  (Inc.),  122 
East  Seventh  street,  Los  Angeles. 

California  Vlneyardist  Association.  86 
Second  street,  San  Francisco— Lord  4 
Thomas,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc..  122  East 
42nd  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. — J.  M. 
Mathas.  122  East  42nd  street.  New  York 
City. 

Carthage  Distilling  Corp.,  100  West  IQth 
street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Coffln-Reddington  Co..  San  Francisco. 

Collins,  Clyde  Co.,  270  Madison  street, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Catawba,  Burgundy. 

Colonial  Grape  Products  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  474  West  Broadway,  New  York  N.Y. 

Continental  Fruit  Products,  Inc.,  66 
Chrystle  street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  wines — 
John  Karch  Advertising  Agency,  280 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Cooper  Supply  Co..  31st  and  Jefferson 
streets,  Philadelphia,  wines  and  spirits — 
Philip  Klein  Agency,  1420  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

Covich  Co.,  Oakville,  Cal.,  Golden  Gate 
wines. 

Delaware  Punch  Co..  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
Granada  beveragea 

DeImonlco*s  agenta  182  16th  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Distillers  4  Brewers  Corp.,  21  West 
street.  New  York  City — Blackman  Com- 
pan.v,  122  East  12nd  street.  New  York  City. 

DeLuze  Francis  O.,  4  Co.,  35  South  Wil¬ 
liam  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  wines. 

Dewey,  H.  T.,  4  Sons,  138  Fulton  street. 
New  York  City  wines. 

Distillers  Products  Corp..  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  Hawaiian  punch  and  whisky. 

Donald,  Ltd..  4  20  Lexington  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Domnltz,  I.,  154  Nassau  street.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  agents. 

Dorf.  B.  B.,  4  Co.,  350  West  31st  street. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  cordials — Thomas  H. 
Reese  4  Co.,  Inc.,  444  Madison  avenue. 
New  York  City. 

Dougherty’s,  J.  A.,  820  South  Second 
street.  Philadelphia,  whisky. 

Drukker  4  Co..  89  Broad  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  agents. 

Dunhill  Wines  4  Spirits,  Ltd.,  512  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y'. 

Eisen  Winery,  Fresno.  Cal. 

Equitable  Trading  Corp.,  66  Leonard 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  importers. 

Etablissements  Violeette.  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York  City;  Roger  R.  Crillon, 
American  manager — J.  G.  Moritz,  Inc.,  110 
East  42nd  street.  New  Y'ork  City, 

Felton  4  Son,  Inc.,  516  East  Second 
street  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Fields,  Victor,  4  Co.,  634  West  44th 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Importers. 

Finch.  Joseph  S..  4  Co.,  Shenley,  Pa., 
whiskey. 

Flelschman  Co.,  595  Madison  avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y. — J.  W.  Thompson  Co., 
420  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Frankfort  Distillery,  Inc..  Columbia 
Building.  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Lincoln 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Old  Oscar 
Pepper  Four  Roses — Young  4  Rublcam, 
285  Madison  avenue.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Industries.  270  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y'. — McCann-ErIckson,  Inc..  285 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Gallagher  4  Burton,  Inc.,  1204  Arch 
street.  Philadelphia.  Black  Label  Rye. 
YVTilte  Label  ^otch — Philip  Klein  Adver¬ 
tising  A-gency,  1420  W'alnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Gallia  Import  Co..  15  East  22nd  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  agents. 

Gambarelli  4  Davltto,  333  Sixth  avenue. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mosard  wines — De  Blasl 
Advertising  Agency,  51  (Chambers  street. 
New  York  City. 

Gants  M.  A.,  Co.,  11  West  20th  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  agents 

Garrett  4  Co.,  882  Third  avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  wines. 

Germania  Wine  Cellars.  Hammondsport, 
N.  Y.,  champagnes. 

Girard  4  Balivet,  561  6th  avenue,  Nen; 
York,  agents. 

Giroux  4  Co..  401  West  13th  street. 
New  York,  grenadine — John  Karch  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  290  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

German-American  Import  Co.,  36  East 
loth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  importers. 

Glassup,  Fred'k.,  41  East  42nd  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Importers. 

Glenmore  Distilleries  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Glorsand  Associates,  230  West  41st 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  agenta 

Goggi  Bros.,  337  6th  avenue.  New  York, 
N.  Y..  Italian  champagnes — W.  I.  Tracy, 
Inc..  206  East  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 

Good  Grape  Co.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.— 
Nelson  Chesman  4  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Gosman  Co.,  637  West  Redwood  street. 
Baltimore — Joseph  Katz  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Grau  4  Werner  Winery,  Irvington.  Cal. 

Gravea  C.  H.  4  Sons,  35  Hawkins  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  gin. 

Great  Eastern  Wine  4  Spirits  Co.,  1,775 
Broadway,  New  York  City — Gotham  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  260  Park  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Greystone  Wineries.  43  Harrison  street. 
New  York — Grant  Wadsworth  4  Casmir, 
406  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Guggenheim  4  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guthrie  Macdonald  4  Co..  82  Beaver 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  Old  Monarch 
Scotch  Whisky — Camobell-Ewald  Co.,  1,790 
Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Heubleln,  C.  H.  4  Bros.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
— lAvln  4  Co..  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hicks.  H.  4  Sons,  660  6th  avenue.  New 
York  City,  whisky — Everlte  Advertising 
Agency,  205  W'est  34th  street.  New  York 
City. 

Hudson  Valley  Wine  Co..  Highland,  New 
York. 

Hunter  Baltimore  Rye.  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Tnglenook  Winery.  Santa  Rosa.  (2al. 

International  Distillers  4  Dist.,  Balti¬ 
more. 

Italian  Colony  Vintages  Co.,  561  6th 
avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Italian  Swiss  Colony.  Inc..  Astik.  Cal. 

Italian  Vineyards  Co.,  1,248  Palmetto 
street,  Los  Angeles. 

International  Vineyards  Assn..  621  6th 
avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. — Bedford  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  105  Court  street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Crest  Wine  Co..  Hotel  Imperial, 
New  York  City — J.  R.  Kupsick,  122  East 
4  2nd  street.  New  York  City. 

Jackson.  Williams  4  Co.,  615  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City — Andrew  Cone 
Agency.  18  East  41st  street.  New  York 
City. 

Ijilrd  4  Co.,  Scobeyville,  N.  J.,  anple 
lack — United  Advertising  Agency,  8  West 
40th  street.  New  York  City. 

I.a  Montagne,  Inc..  24  West  43rd  street. 
New  York  City,  wines. 

I^a  Salle  Products  (2o.,  Inc.,  79  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York;  Milwaukee;  and 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

I.a  Salle  Wines  4  Champagne,  Inc., 
farmlngton.  Mich. — E.  R.  Hawkins  4  Co., 
C.316  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

ijirge  Distilling  Co..  T-arge,  Pa.,  whisky. 

Lyons.  E.  O.  4  Raas  Co.,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. — Hutchins  Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  42 
East  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lyons-Magnus  4  Co..  Inc.,  2,645  16th 
street,  San  Francisco — Emil  Brisacher  4 
Staff.  San  Francisco. 

McMullen.  Thos.  4  Co.,  1,123  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  White  I.dibe)  Ale  4  Stout — 
C.  Ironmonger,  23  East  26th  street.  New 
York  City. 

Malatesta,  Romeo.  Sanger,  Cal.;  633 
West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Marcel,  Lorain,  12  East  list  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Martinelli,  S.  4  Co.,  W'atsonvllle,  Cal., 
apple  cider,  etc. 

Martini  Winery,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

Maryland  Distilleries,  Inc.,  148  State 
street,  Boston,  Mass. — Gotham  Advertising 
('o..  260  Park  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Masson,  Paul  Champagne  Co.,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Mattel,  A.  Winery,  Fresno,  Cal. 

May  International.  651  5th  avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  wine  importers — Twin  States 
.Advertising  Agency,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Maynard  4  Child.  Inc..  148  State  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  importers. 

Merchants  Distilling  Corp.,  Terre  Haute. 
Ind. 

Mission  Dry  Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 

Mondette  4  Co.,  Inc.,  286  Spring  street. 
New  York — Doyle,  Kitchen,  McCormick, 
Inc.,  501  6th  avenue,  New  York  City. 

Mossbacher  4  Co.,  8  East  40th  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  agents. 

Mount  Rouge  Wine  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Muller,  Gustave,  Inc.,  129  West  22nd 
street.  New  York  City,  Bardinet  Cordials 
— Yarrlngton  4  Cedar.  1  Park  place.  New 
York  City. 

Mutaschio  Bros.,  520  W'est  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

National  Beer  4  Wine  Importers,  651 
5th  avenue.  New  York  City — Advertising 
Trade  Service.  315  5th  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

National  Distillers  Products  Corp.,  62 
William  street.  New  York  City,  Old  Over¬ 
holt,  Old  Crow,  Old  Taylor — Erwin  Wasey 
('o..  420  Lexington  avenue.  New  York  City. 

National  Distributors  for  Distillers  Corp., 
8  W'est  41st  street.  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. — 
Peck  Advertising  Agency,  271  Madison 
avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Cordial  Co..  Chicago — C.  W. 
Muench  4  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Old  Gilmore  Distillery,  Cumberland.  Md. 

Overholt.  A.  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Broad  Ford, 
Pa.,  whisky. 

Pacific  Coast  Wineries,  Inc.,  Fresno.  Cal. 

Park  4  Tllford  Co..  485  5th  avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y. — Chas.  M.  Storm  Co..  Inc.,  16 
East  42nd  street.  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania  Distilling  Co.,  I,ogansport, 
Pa. 

Peeper,  James  B.  4  Co.,  I,exlngton,  Ky., 

Pennsylvania  Distillery.  Inc.,  139  Ply¬ 
mouth  street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Plchel,  Maison,  83  Beekman  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  agents — Grant  Wadsworth  4 
Casmir.  406  I,exington  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

Piedmont  Beer  4  Wine  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Picker-Linz  Importers,  Inc.,  SSI  Sth  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City — Blow  Co.,  Inc.,  621 
5th  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Pierre  Bonard  4  Co.,  11th  avenue  and 
26th  street.  New  York  City — Peck  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  271  Madison  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

Prost  4  Colaham,  228  W'est  23rd  street. 
New  York,  importers. 

Pullman.  Nicholas,  100  Lafayette  street. 
New  York  City,  agents. 

Puritan  Wine  Co..  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Redllch,  Julius.  96  Warren  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Importers. 

Renault,  L.  N.  4  Sons.  Inc.,  Egg  Har¬ 
bor  City,  N.  J.,  and  11  West  42nd  street. 
New  York  City,,  wines — L.  H.  Hartman 
Co..  Inc.,  444  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

Red  Raven  Corp..  Cheswlck,  Pa. — Alvin 
Agency,  145  W'est  46th  street.  New  York 
City. 

Red  Rock  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga. — Acme  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  126-129  Luckle  street, 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

Roma  Wine  Co.,  T.odl.  Cal.;  454  Broad¬ 
way,  New  Y'ork. 

Ronralh.,  I.  F..  528  West  Broadway. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  agents. 

San  Oahrlcl  Vineyard  Co.,  San  Gabriel. 
Cal. 

Sohenley  Distillers  Corp.,  20  W'est  4nth 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  and  1,819  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York.  N.  Y. — l»rd  4  Thomas. 
247  Park  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Schoenhofen  Co.,  Chicago. 

Sebastlanl.  Samuele,  W'oodhrldge.  Cal. 

Security  W’arehouse  4  Inv.  Co..  4.116 
North  I’nlon  boulevard,  St.  I.ouis,  Mo., 

Shaouey,  Alfred  E..  316  6th  avenue.  New 
York,  N.  Y..  agents. 

Shelnker.  W’.  4  Sons.  Inc.,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  vermouth — Frank  Klernan  4  Co.. 
41  Malden  lane.  New  York  City. 

Shewan-Jones,  Inc.,  85  2nd  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Stagg,  George  T.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky., 
whisky. 

stltzel,  A.  Ph.  Inc..  1,033  Story  avenue, 
Louisville,  Ky..  whisky. 

Strohmeyer  4  Arpe  Co..  139  Franklin 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y..  importers. 

Stuart-Brlton  4  Co.,  Inc.,  60  East  42nd 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  whisky — United 
Advertising  Agency.  Inc.,  8  West  40th 
street.  New  York  City. 

Sturges-Morse,  I.td.,  295  Madison  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York — Hudson  Advertising  Co., 
76  West  street.  New  York. 

Superior  W'lne  4  Spirits  Co..  Real  Estate 
Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia — Adrian  Bauer 
Agency.  1,518  Walnut  street.  Philadelphia. 

Taylor.  K.  Distilling  Co.,  Inc.,  Forks  of 
Elkhnrn,  Ky. 

Taylor,  W.  A..  12  Vestry  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y..  Martini  and  Rossi,  vermouth 
and  whisky — Richardson.  Alley  4  Rich¬ 
ards.  370  Lexington  avenue.  New  York 
City. 

Tinier- Thompson.  Inc.,  2  West  46th 
street.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  wine  Importers — 
Blaker  Adyertlsing  Agency,  370  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City. 

Thorsch.  E.  Howard.  622  Montgomery 
St.,  San  Francisco,  wines,  brandy,  cham¬ 
pagnes. 

Thoenett  4  Co.,  Chicago.  Moulin  Rouge. 

Transatlantlque  Beverage  Co..  230  Park 
avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y..  agents. 

Trans-Europa  Corp.,  621  Sth  avenue. 
New  York  City — Wm.  H.  Rankin  Co.,  342 
Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Triner,  Jos.  Co.,  1,833  South  Ashland 
avenue,  Chicago. 

Tulare  Winery  Co..  Tulare.  Cal. 

United  Distiller  Export  Corn..  32  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York,  N.T.,  .Scotch  whisky. 


Urbana  Wine  Co..  Urbana.  .N.  Y. 

Vineyardlsts,  Inc.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Vino  Sano  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Virginia  Dare  Extract  Co.,  Bush  Ter- 
minal,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Waterman,  J.  S..  New  Orleans,  It,  j 
whisky,  wine  and  champagne.  '  ■ 

W.  B.  L.  Dlstlrlbutlng  Co.,  New  York,  j 
N.  Y.,  importers — Andrew  Cone  General  ! 
Advertising  Agency,  18  East  41st  street.  I 
New  York  City.  '  ii 

Wile  Julius,  Sons  4  Co.,  10  Hubert 
street.  New  York  City,  gin  and  Benedic¬ 
tine— Grant  Wadsworth  4  Casiylr,  405  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue.  New  York  City. 

Wine  Producers  Association,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Wines  of  France.  Ltd.  136  West  Sltb 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Frank  PresWtf 
Co..  217  Park  avenue.  New  York  City, 

W'orld  Wide  Distillers  Products,  Inc.  || 
Broad  street.  New  York.  N.  Y. — Dlener  ' 
4  Dorskind,  Inc.,  303  West  42nd  street 
New  York  City. 

Young-Gordon  Ltd.,  101  Park  avenue. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


CANADA 

British  Columbia  Distillery  Co..  Van¬ 
couver.  B.  C. — A.  McKlm,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Industrial  Alcorol  Co.,  Canada 
Cement  Building.  Montreal,  whisky— A. 
.McKlm.  Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Commercial  Alcohol,  Ltd.,  Montreal— 
Duncan  S.  Blaikla  Agency,  Montreal. 

Consolidated  Distilleries,  Ltd..  Canada 
Cement  Building,  Montreal — A.  McKlm, 
Ltd.,  Montreal. 

Consolidated  Distillers  of  Manitoba,  St. 
Boniface,  Man. — A,  McKim.  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real. 

Distillers  Corp..  Ltd.,  1430  Peel  street, 
Montreal — Tandy  Advertising  Agency.  To. 
ronto,  and  Vickers  4  Benson.  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real. 

Distillers  Corp. -Seagram's,  Ltd.,  Hit 
Peel  street,  Montreal,  whiskies — Tandr 
Advertising  Agency,  Toronto,  and  Vlcken 
4  Benson,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  . 

Dun  Robin  Distilleries,  Grimsby,  Ont.  , 

Gooderham  4  Worts,  Ltd..  2  Trlnlti  'I 
street,  Toronto,  whisky — Canadian  .\dvar.  li 
tlslng  Aency,  Montreal. 

Melcher’s  Distilleries,  Ltd.,  437  St.  Jamea 
street.  Montreal — Campbell-Ewald,  Ltd. 
Toronto. 

Montreal  Products  Co..  Ltd.,  Drummond 
Building,  Montreal,  potable  alcohol. 

Old  Fort  Wine  Co..  Fort  Erie,  North  On. 
tarlo — Addison  Vars.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N,  T.  1 

Pioneer  Distillers.  Ltd.,  Amhersbutf,  j 
Ont. 

Ste.  Hyaclnthe  Distillery,  i'anada  Cement 
Building,  Montreal — A.  McKlm,  Ltd«  I 
Montreal. 

Sarnia  Distillers,  Ltd..  Sarnia,  Ont. 

Sarnia  Wine  4  Cognac  Co.,  Ltd.,  SamU,  , 
Ont. 

Seagram,  Joseph  E.,  4  Sons,  Waterloo,  | 
Ont.  whisky — Vickers  4  Benson,  Montreal, 
and  Tandy  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto. 

United  Distillers  Ltd.,  Marpole,  B.  C 

Walker.  Hiram.  Gooderham  4  Worta, 
Ltd.,  Walkervllle,  Ont.,  whisky — Canadian 
Advertising  Agercy,  Montreal. 

Walker  Hiram  4  Sons,  Ltd.,  Walker¬ 
vllle,  Ont.,  whisky — Canadian  Advertialni  ' 
.Agency,  klontreal. 

Wlser's  Dlstlllrry.  Ltd.,  I’rescott,  Ont. 
— A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


SENTENCED  FOR  LIBEL 


Georgia  Editor  Gets  Jail  Term,  But  b  i 
Put  on  Probation 

A  judge  and  jury  of  the  Superior  i 
Court  of  Cokjuitt  county,  Georgia,  sit-  i 
ting  at  Moultrie,  have  just  given  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Georgia  criminal  libd 
law  has  teeth  in  it.  Milton  A.  Shirah, 
of  Moultrie,  editor  of  the  Colgmtt 
County  Free  Lance,  after  a  trial  lastinj 
two  days,  was  convicted  of  criminaOj 
libelling  T.  Beard,  sheriff  of  the  ; 
county.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  yeff  j 
on  the  state  farm  or  6  months  in  jail 
Under  the  terms  of  the  sentence  imposed, 
Shirah  will  be  permitted  to  serve  the 
jail  sentence  on  probation. 

The  trial  attracted  wide  attentioa 
Mr.  Shirah  has  been  editing  a  weekly 
paper  that  has  been  outspoken  in  sooe 
of  its  assertions.  The  immediate  cause  j, 
of  his  conviction  was  the  appearance  oi  | 
an  article  in  which  he  charged  ShenS 
Beard  with  being  the  “king  of  Colquhl 
County  bootleggers.”  The  defendant  de¬ 
clared  on  the  stand  he  had  never  writtea 
or  published  anything  of  which  he  vias 
ashamed,  and  that  he  had  reason  l« 
believe  the  statements  printed  about  tk 
sheriff  were  true. 

There  are  other  indictments  against 
Editor  Shirah  that  will  probably  not  k 
tried  in  view  of  his  conviction  on  tkj 
first  trial. 

The  defendant  has  given  notice  of  H 
appeal,  so  the  case  against  him  will  «* 
be  finally  concluded  until  the  appelhlt 
court  passes  upon  it. 


WITH  TRIBUNE  40  YEARS  i 

Leo  Loewenberg,  chief  of  the  C* 
cago  Tribune  composing  room  for  W 
past  27  years,  observed  his  40th  sernf 
anniversary  with  the  Tribune  in  0^ 
ber.  George  Strecker,  manager  of  ® 
Tribune  automotive  aclvertising  depift 
ment,  completed  10  years  of  srrvh- 
with  the  Tribune  in  October. 
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WILLIAM  G.  GILSTRAP,  67. 

owner,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
San  Gabriel  (Cal.)  Sun,  a  weekly, 
died  Nov.  1  following  a  long  illness. 
He  had  been  in  the  neijkspaper  business 
45  years,  going  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  from  Eugene,  Ore.,  in  1913.  At 
that  time  he  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Alhatnl>ra  (Cal.)  News,  and  later 
with  his  partner,  S.  W.  Doty,  pur¬ 
chased  another  weekly,  the  Alhatnbra 
Advocate,  and  began  publication  of  the 
Daily  Alhambra  Ad^’ocate.  Mr.  Gil- 
strap  purchased  the  San  Gabriel  Sun 
in  1918,  and  was  active  in  its  publica¬ 
tion  until  a  year  ago,  when  ill  health 
forced  him  to  discontinue  work.  His 
wife,  two  daughters,  a  son,  two  sisters 
and  four  brothers  survive. 

C.  D.  Peele,  55,  for  30  years  busi¬ 
ness  maiiager  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Nezv  IVeshninster  (B. 
C.)  British  Columbian,  died  there  Oct. 
31.  His  wife,  son  and  daughter  sur¬ 
vive. 

August  Victor  Cyrowski,  62,  ope 
of  the  founders  of  the  Polish  Daily 
Seti's,  Detroit,  died  Nov.  4  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Mt.  Clemens. 

Oran  Kelly,  Spearman,  Tex.,  one¬ 
time  president  of  the  l  exas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  died  recently  in  a  Woodman, 
Colo.,  sanitarium.  He  was  the  second 
man  to  settle  with  his  family  in  the 
newly  incorporated  city  of  Spearman 
14  years  ago.  He  established  the 
Spearman  Reporter,  having  previously 
published  the  Hansford  Headlight. 

Lyman  J.  Seeley,  owner  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  chain  of  newspapers  in  Western 
New  York,  died  Nov.  4  in  his  winter 
home  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  The  funeral 
was  held  in  that  city.  Shortly  after  the 
VV^orld  War  Mr.  Seeley  purchased  the 
Acova  Adzance,  the  Bath  Plain  Dealer, 
the  Canisteo  Chronicle,  the  Savona  Re¬ 
view  and  the  Hammondsport  Herald, 
which  he  continued  to  operate  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  wife  and  seven 
children  survive. 

Floyd  Thompson,  34,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Brainerd  (Minn.)  Daily 
Dispatch,  drowned  in  Lake  Edwards, 
near  Brainerd,  early  Nov.  3.  With  a 
companion,  Thompson  was  in  a  canoe 
picking  up  crippled  ducks  when  a  squall 
capsized  the  craft.  Thompson  attempted 
to  swim  to  shore,  200  feet  away,  and 
was  drowned,  while  his  companion  clung 
to  the  canoe  and  was  rescued. 

CoL.  Oliver  G.  Munson,  77,  pioneer 
Wisconsin  newspaper  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  Oct.  24  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  where  he  had  been  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  several  weeks.  Born  in  Iowa, 
he  migrated  to  Richmond  Center,  Wis., 
in  1876,  where  he  published  the  Re- 
Pablican-Obseri'er  for  10  years.  Mov¬ 
ing  to  Viroqua,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Vernon  County  Censor,  retiring  in 
1920. 

,  Chauncey  a.  Bowman,  64,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  died 
Nov.  3  of  injuries  incurred  Nov.  2 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  truck  at  Dear¬ 
born  and  Van  Buren  streets  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mr.  Bowman  had  been  with  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  for  45  years  and 
had  been  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales  for  12  years.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  two  daughters. 
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A.  L.  McMillan,  74,  editor  of  the 
Macksz'ille  (Kan.)  Enterprise  for  the 
last  15  years,  politician  and  magazine 
writer,  died  at  his  home  in  Macksville 
Oct.  24. 

William  Coyne,  67.  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
Oct.  31,  was  president  of  the  Every 
Evening  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
ll'ilmiiigton  livery  lizrning  until  Jgn. 
2,  this  year,  when  it  was  merged  with 
the  lizening  Journal  under  the  name 
/iz'cniiig  J ournal-Every  Ezening.  Mr. 
Coyne  was  a  vice-president  of  E.  1.  du- 
Pont  DeNemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington, 
which  he  joined  in  1904. 

Ignatius  Inglesby  Murphy,  68, 
Hays,  Kan.,  poet,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writer,  died  at  St.  .Anthony’s  hos¬ 
pital  in  Hays  Oct.  28,  tollowing  a 
stroke  of  ajioplexy.  He  was  employed 
on  the  Nezi>  York  Herald,  tlie  Next' 
York  World  and  other  metropolitan 
dailies.  He  made  a  specialty  of  home 
industry  editions  of  newspai^rs.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  sister  who 
lives  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

James  W.  Waite,  64,  prominent 
newspaper  correspondent,  died  Nov.  6 
at  his  home  near  Normandy,  Tenn.  He 
represented  the  Chattanooga  Times  and 
the  Nashz’ille  Tennessean  in  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  district  for  many  years. 

Raoul  Simard,  45.  well  known 
Quebec  lawyer  and  at  one  time  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  Jm  Patrie  and  later  La 
Presse,  Montreal  newspapers,  died  Nov. 
5  at  Baie  St.  Paul,  following  a  short 
illness.  He  is  survived  by  his  son. 

Mrs.  Helen  Locke  Woodbury  Win¬ 
gate,  wife  of  James  D.  P.  Wingate, 
owner  of  the  Medford  (Mass.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  died  there,  Nov.  7,  following  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  of  illness.  She  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  class  of  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  in  1875.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband,  two  daughters  and  three 
grandchildren. 

John  T.  Wyatt,  83,  known  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspaper  readers  as  “Venus 
of  Faith,”  died  Nov.  3  of  cancer. 
Wyatt  lived  in  the  town  of  Faith  and 
reported  personal  items  under  the  pen 
name  of  "Venus”  in  such  inimitable, 
homely  style  that  his  column  was  wide¬ 
ly  published. 

James  B.  McNaughton,  head  of  the 
McNaughton  Advertising  Service,  died 
Nov  4  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Springfield.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife. 

Lawrence  Cummings,  80,  for  45 
years  Lowell,  Mass.,  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  assistant  correspondent,  died  there 
1  ecently. 

Ira  C.  Tichenor,  71,  former  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Oct.  29  at  Los  An¬ 
geles.  A  native  of  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Tichenor  worked  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
later  becoming  financial  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram.  Then  he  entered 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work  in  Los 
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.Angeles,  subsequently  becoming  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Los  Angeles  Illustratfd 
Daily  Nezvs. 

John  A.  Lingle,  78,  editor  of  the 
Paoli  (Ind.)  Republican  for  25  years, 
died  Nov.  1.  He  was  formerly  clerk  of 
the  Paoli  circuit  court.  Two  daugh¬ 
ters  survive. 

James  L.  Polk,  04,  --'tired  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaperman,  died  at  his  home  in 
Merchantville,  N.  J.,  Nov.  3.  He  had 
served  on  the  North  American,  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  lizening  Bulletin  staffs. 

Harry  Dering  Sleight,  57,  editor 
of  the  Sag  Harbor  (L.  1.)  Corrector, 
which  had  been  founded  by  his  father 
in  1822,  died  in  Sag  Harbor  Nov.  4. 
He  became  editor  of  the  paper  in  1913 
and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  paper  was 
merg^  with  the  Sag  Harbor  Express. 

Robert  E.  Wood,  58,  editor  of  the 
Lake  Forest  (HI.)  News,  died  Oct.  31 
at  his  home  of  pneumonia,  which  de¬ 
veloped  after  an  automobile  accident. 
Before  going  to  Lake  Forest.  Mr.  Wood 
was  business  manager  of  the  Canton 
(Ill.)  Daily  Ledger.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Wood,  and  three 
children,  Howard,  financial  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  Robert,  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  reporter,  and  Mildred. 

WILLIAM  G.  HENDRICKS 

William  G.  Hendricks,  70,  retir^ 
publisher  of  several  newspapers  in 
northern  Indiana,  died  at  his  home_  in 
Peru  Nov.  5.  He  learned  the  printing 
trade  in  Plymouth,  and  in  1893  purchased 
the  Plymouth  Republican,  renaming  it 
the  Tribune.  In  1912  he  bought  the 
Frankfort  Press  and  News  and  five 
years  later  the  Peru  Journal.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1923. 


MAGNUS  TURNBLAD 

Magnus  Turnblad,  76,  brother  of  the 
late  Swan  Turnblad,  and  pioneer  editor 
of  Swedish  language  newspapers  in 
Minneapolis  and  Seattle,  died  Nov.  4  at 
Seattle.  For  nearly  20  years  Mr.  Turn¬ 
blad  was  editor  of  the  Svenska  Ameri- 
canska  Posten,  Swedish  newspaper  in 
Minneapolis,  which  was  then  published 
by  his  brother.  Swan  Turnblad.  Leav¬ 
ing  Minneapolis  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Western  Tribune  at  Seattle.  Born 
in  Vislanda,  Sweden,  January  28,  1858, 
came  to  this  country  in  1868  and  settled 
at  V’asa,  Minn.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  children. 
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FRANK  M.  SMITH 

Frank  M.  Smith,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  died  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  Nov.  3  at  the  Queensberry 
Athletic  Club.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
manager  of  j[im  Browning,  claimant  of 
the  heavy-weight  wrestling  title,  had  re¬ 
turned  from  the  ring  after  Browning 
had  wrestled  to  a  draw  with  Joe 
Savoldi,  and  collapsed  while  sitting  in 
a  chair.  Mr.  Smith  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work  several  years  ago  to  go 
east  and  enter  the  promotion  of  wrest¬ 
ling.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
World  War,  from  which  he  emerged 
with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 


REPORTER  ENDS  LIFE 

Frederick  J.  Lovering,  35  years  old. 
a  reporter  for  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  killed  himself  Nov.  9  by  tak¬ 
ing  poison.  He  left  letters  to  his  es¬ 
tranged  wife  in  New  York  and  his 
parents  in  Canada  ascribing  his  act 
to  illness  and  fear  of  a  complete  break¬ 
down  in  health. 
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WILLIAM  a  SHEPHERD, 
JOURNALIST,  DIES 

Well  Known  Writer  and  Correspon¬ 
dent  Victim  of  Pneumonia  in 
Washington — Was  With  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly  Since  1924 

William  G.  Shepherd,  staff  writer  for 
Collier’s  IVcekly  and  former  newspaper¬ 
man.  died  of  bronchial  pneumonia  at  the 
C^rge  Washington  University  Hos- 


William  C.  Shepherd 


pital  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  4.  He 
became  ill  on  Oct.  30  and  was  removed 
from  his  hotel  to  the  hospital  three 
days  later.  Mr.  Shepherd,  whose  home 
was  in  Locust,  N.  J.,  was  55  years  old. 

His  career  started  in  1898  on  the  St. 
Paul  News,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  reported  major  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  He  served  NEA  ser¬ 
vice  and  United  Press  for  many  years 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  re¬ 
ported  the  war  on  many  fronts  for  sev¬ 
eral  U.  S.  magazines. 

Mr.  Shepherd  had  been  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Collier’s  Weekly  since 
1924. 

During  the  last  nine  years  he  in¬ 
vestigate  problems  arising  from  the 
prohibition  law,  state  penitentiary  sys¬ 
tems,  law  violations,  organized  crime, 
as  well  as  commercial  and  financial  sit¬ 
uations  and  methods. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  the  son  of  Harri¬ 
son  T.  Shepherd  and  Sarah  Leming 
Shepherd.  He  studied  in  the  schools 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  in  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

After  working  for  ten  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  he  went  to  New  York  from 
Cleveland  as  representative  of  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  vice-president  of 
the  Authors’  Guild  and  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Authors  League  of 
America. 

Besides  his  numerous  articles  Mr. 
Shepherd  wrote  “The  Scar  That 
Tripled,’’  “Bay’s  Own  Book  of  Poli¬ 
tics,”  “Great  Preachers  as  Seen  by  a 
Journalist”  and  “The  Confessions  of  a 
War  Correspondent.” 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Players  and 
Dutch  Treat  Clubs  in  New  York, 
Overseas  Writers  and  National  Press 
Qub  in  Washington  and  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  Club,  Mexico  City. 

In  1917  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Striebinger  of  Cleveland,  who  survives 
with  two  sons,  William  Gunn,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Suclare  Shepherd,  both  stu¬ 
dents  at  Lawrenceville  Academy. 

One  of  his  more  unusual  assignments 
was  that  of  investigating  the  persistent 
report  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  had 
escaped  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma  instead 
of  paying  the  death  penalty  for  assassi¬ 
nating  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd  devoted  some  two  years  to  this 
task  and  reported,  in  an  article  for 
Harper’s  Magazine,  that  the  story  was 
a  myth. 

He  wrote  extensively  on  controversial 
subjects  and  investigated  prison  meth¬ 
ods  and  sweatshops  in  this  country. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  at  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  1  Eiast 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
Nov.  6,  attended  by  the  relatives 
and  many  personal  and  professional 
friends. 


JOHN  C.  PHILIPS 

Editorial  Writer  on  Newark  News  Dies 
After  Operation 

John  C.  Philips,  50,  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
and  a  member  of  its  staff  for  nearly  18 
years,  died  Nov.  3  in  Orange  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  underwent  an  operation 
two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Philips,  whose  home  was  at  79 
Cedar  street,  in  the  Wyoming  Section 
of  Millburn,  was  born  April  16,  1883, 
in  Baltimore,  a  son  of  an  old  Maryland 
family.  He  was  educated  in  public  and 
private  schools  there  and  took  special 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Baltimore  News,  under  Charles  H. 
Grasty,  in  December,  1900.  In  1902  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  within  three  years  was  assistant  to 
the  city  editor,  then  .\llen  Sinclair  Will, 
now  director  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Rutgers  University. 

A  year  later  Mr.  Philips  went  to 
Washington  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  Herald,  under  Scott  C. 
Bone,  who  became  Governor  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Philips  became  city  editor  and  per¬ 
sonal  assistant  to  Bone,  who  had  become 
managing  director. 

When  General  Felix  Angus  founded 
the  Baltimore  Star,  evening  edition  of 
the  Baltimore  American,  in  .\ugust, 
1908,  Mr.  Philips  returned  to  his  native 
city.  He  stayed  with  the  Star  eight 
years,  as  telegraph  editor,  editorial 
writer,  news  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


EDWARD  R.  SARTWELL 


Former  Washington  Press  Service 
Writer  Dies  at  46 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  S.,  Nov.  8 — Edward 
R.  Sartwell,  46,  a  decade  ago  one  of 
the  leading  newspaper  press  association 
writers  in  the  national  capital,  died 
suddenly  Nov.  7,  at  his  home  in 
Che\'y  Chase,  Md.,  from  an  attack  of 
asthma. 

He  leaves,  besides  his  widow,  seven 
children;  two  brothers,  Wilbur  H.  and 
Franklin  G.  Sartwell,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Grace  Sartwell  McKenna,  all  of  whom 
live  in  or  near  Washington. 

Mr.  Sartwell  entered  newspaper  work 
in  Buffalo  immediately  after  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school,  and  soon  there¬ 
after  joined  the  United  Press  in  New 
York.  He  came  to  Washington  to  cover 
the  White  House  during  the  Taft  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  later  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  International  News 
Service,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Herald.  At  the  time  of 
death,  he  was  director  of  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Distribution  Section  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in 
W’ashington. 


KANSANS  TO  MEET 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District 
Kansas  Editorial  Association  will  be 
held  Nov.  18  at  El  Dorado. 


CHANGES  TO  WEEKLY 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Jewish 
Ledger,  a  monthly,  on  Oct.  27  changed 
to  the  weekly  field.  The  newspaper  was 
started  five  years  ago  by  Samuel  Neus- 
ner  and  Frank  Dubinsky,  and  has  been 
under  the  same  management  ever  since. 
Rabbi  A.  J.  Feldman,  of  Temple  Beth 
Israel,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  editor. 


N.  E.  GROUP  ADDS  THREE 

The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  membership  has,  the  past 
week,  been  increased  by  affiliation  of 
the  Leominster  (Mass.)  Enterprise, 
the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel,  and  the 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Chronicle. 


FOUR  JOIN  EDWARDS 

J.  E.  Dumars,  formerly  with  the 
Beckwith  Special  Agency,  the  Nen 
York  Mirror  and  prior  to  that  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Mears  Advertising 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  New  York  sale* 
organization  of  Vincent  Edwards  & 
advertising  service  organization.  Roy 
T.  Jones  has  joined  the  Pacific  coajt 
staff  as  sales  representative  in  south¬ 
ern  California.  H.  H.  Abernathy  jj 
now  Texas  sales  representative  handling 
the  new  Altman,  Abraham  &  Straus, 
and  Bloomingdale  syndicate  art  service. 
C.  O.  Herdman  is  the  new  In- 
diana  sales  representative  for  the  ]^. 
wards  company. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


INCREASED  PRESS 


CAPACIXY  at  small  eogt 


When  busineas  again  gets  into  full  swing,  will  yon  fini 
yourself  held  back  by  a  printing  press  that  can  so 
longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliver  th 
required  volume  at  a  low  enough  cost? 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  to  faster,  mon 
modem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  straight  line  sod 
unit  types  are  available  to-day  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  They  offer  i 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  up  your  capacity  and  lower  your  operating  coat 
at  a  very  small  outlay. 

Elach  of  these  used  presses  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  order,  sod 
just  now  we  are  situated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements. 

Let  ns  know  wbat  you  might  consider,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  to-day. 


El 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

1535  South  Paulina  Street 
CHICAGO 

NBW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ill 


llliilllli 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  wUl  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 


IRVING  TRUST  COMPANT,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FUR 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Drive  and  Control 
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Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 


Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  fcmr  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcest«r,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  ASdMM  NBNSCO— WorcMtar 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  11,  1933 
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H  Y.  NEWS  WINS  LIBEL  RUUNG  engage  in  a  “fishing  expedition”  with  OHIO  DAILY  SOLD  _ 

-  respect  to  the  facts  to  be  proved  upon  .  i  d-  i  i.  d  u  _ Situatiom  Wanted _ 

Coiirt  Denie*  Permission  to  Examine  the  trial  by  the  newspaper.  The  news-  ***  Kditor-Reporte  r — Any  desk;  9  years’  ex- 

J  _ ^_i; _ t _ : _  rvfAea  O  aaars/»  1 A  f  1  An  WArlC  ? 


Situations  Wanted 


Publisher  Before  Trial 


paper  attorneys  pointed  out  that  the  cir- 
culaion  of  the  News  is  published  in  each 


Gallon  Inquirer  perlence  Including  press  association  work; 

....  ,  ,  ■  r  ..u  32.  married:  excellent  record:  moderate 

The  Galton  (O.)  Inquirer,  one  of  the  salary.  E-741.  Editor  &  publisher. 


An  attempt  to  examine  Captain  day’s  issue  and  was  so  published  in  the  oldest  newspapers  in  central  Ohio,  was  - - - 

Joseph  M.  Patterson,  president  of  News  very  newspaper  containing  the  article  sold  Nov.  4  to  Edward  Koehl,  of  Ash-  wuh^ielt  crtdenUai^^^^ 


Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  pulplisher  of  the  Miss  LaMar  complained  of. 

Sew  York  Daily  News,  was  denied  last  - 

Ireek  by  Justice  Cohn  of  the  Supreme  CALIFORNIA  DATE  CAMPAIGN 
(^urt  of  New  York  County,  who  de-  Loj  Angeles  office  of  Lord  & 


land,  publisher  of  the  Ashland  Times-  experlenca  in  city  and  country  newxpa- 
Cn’-fitff  H  I  HirWor  and  W  V  Cos-  P®''*-  “t  assuming  full  charge;  de- 

yjQ^^CttC,  ii.  i-.  ivlCKer  ana  W.  Ve  VJOS  scribed  by  former  employer  as  one  of  the 

horn,  of  Galion.  best  newspapermen  in  city/*  Age  38, 

Mr.  Ricker  is  proprietor  of  the  Na-  IS°^*®Aew?e“t‘rN®"Y'!’ 


^cd  that  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  for  Xhomas  is  planninj^  an  advertising  cam-  tional  \lailing  Service  and  ^r.  Goshorn  -  .  -  -i.  ■  ■ 

■jliel  cannot  examine  the  publisher  of  a  naig,,  for  the  recentlv-oruanized  Cali-  was  a  part  owner  of  the  Inquirer  before  Financial  Editor,  ii  years  one  paper, 

*wspaper  in  advance  of  the.trial  in  an  ‘o^nia  Date  Lchange!  °o  Mature  Cali-  it  was  sold  five  years  ago  to  D.  O.  Wil-  E-"74rEXor/pU"i.h^^^^^^ 

tffort  to  establish  the  falsity  of  the  fy^oja  frgj-h,  natural  dates.  This  is  the  hams.  The  new  owners  took  over  the  - - - — — - - - — - — 

uncle  and  that  it  was  a  malicious  pub-  ,-,^^1  California  date  industry  advertising  publication  Nov.  6.  ?l“??f^*that‘?Ipacur“n^^ 

jication.  .  ...  ^  ^  ... 


first  Cahlornia  date  industry  advertising  publicaUon  Nov.  6  ^l“"?f^n^ha^";paX^^^^ 

program  and  is  prompted  by  the  sue-  Coshorn  will  be  in  charge  of  the  dailies,  though  now  employed  desires 

w'  “ss  of  ‘he  1932  winter  drive  for  Desert  office,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  busi-  "b: 

[aMar  for  $100,000  damages  against  the  brand  of  California  Date  Associa-  ness  manager,  it  was  announced.  Mr.  735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

yews  and  Paul  Gallico,  its  sports  editor,  which  started  with  an  appropria-  Roehl  and  Mr,  Ricker  will  not  be  ac-  - 

dates  to  an  article  by  Mr,  Galhco  re-  tion  of  $25,000,  also  handled  by  Los  tively  associated  with  the  paper,  accord-  r/?^biisher‘ 

ierring  to  the  activities  of  Jeanne  .Angeles  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas.  The  **’8  to  present  plans.  No  change  in  the  partments.  E-7S3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LaMar,  who  claimed  to  be  champion 
lady  boxer. 

The  defense  interposed  by  the  news¬ 
paper  is  that  the  article  is  true  and  was 
pablished  as  a  matter  of  fair  comment. 


Date  .Association  is  the  largest  member  policy  or  personnel  of  the  paper,  of 


of  the  new  cooperative  organization. 

SO  YEARS  ON  PAPER 


Prewman-Composltor — 12  years’  experience 


which  Charles  Etsinger  is  editor,  is  on  weekly  newspaper  and  In  job  shop, 
contemolated  Selling  out  Interest  In  plant,  will  go  any- 

LoniempiaiTO.  where.  A.  P.  Brlghtman,  Tribune,  Granite 

Mr.  Williams,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  city.  in. 

Williams,  plans  to  take  an  extended  - — - ; - - — : - - - - 


papiisnco  as  a  matter  oi  lair  comment.  R.  Moffet,  managing  editor  of  'V'liiams,  plans  to  take  an  extended  K,-„rt„^university  graduate.  23  seek. 

Hiss  LaMars  attorney  claimed  that  it  Monmouth  (Ill.)  Reznew- Atlas,  ob-  ‘"P  ^nd  later  devo]^  his  time  to  busi-  ne^paper  connection.  Reporting  city 
,  examine  the  president  ^g^ved  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  entry  interests  in  Gallon.  n^®w’.“nLe^r''®«7cutivJ*  in‘'"sl‘^^^^^^ 

jf  the  ews  as  to  the  extent  of  the  cir-  J^^y  ^J^g  newspaper  business  Nov.  1.  tarlal  capaclt^  ^^Satisfactory  references. 

nUtion  of  the  newspaper  and  also  in  ^fter  two  years  at  Monmouth  College,  DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  CASE  E-724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

rf\  T\rf\\TO  fMof  iiroe  a  ..  .  _  i  —n'l  ■  "  *  ~ 


DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  CASE  E-724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  non-suit,  ordered  by  Circuit  Judge  Reporter,  desk  man;  college,  specials,  leg- 


^tion  ot  the  newspaper  and  also  in  ^fter  two  years  at  Monmouth  College,  DAILY  WINS  LIBEL  CASE  e-724.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

wkrnnH  /  Moffet  entered  the  employ  of  the  A  non-suit,  ordered  by  Circuit  Judge  Reporter,  desk  man:  college,  specials  leg- 

Use  and  malicious  publication.  DeWitt,  Monmouth  Review  a  half  century  ago  Ekwall,  has  brought  to  an  end  the  $100,-  isiative 

S  7th  4  and  in  three  years  became  its  managing  00«  libel  suit  of  Virgil  Amend  against  ^eii  seasoned.  E.72S.  Editor  t  Publisher. 

editor,  the  position  he  still  holds.  For  the  Portlatid  Oregonian.  Amend 


Captain  Patterson,  and  claimed  that  the 
plaintiff  was  attempting  to  pry  into  the 


editor,  the  position  he  still  holds.  For  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Amend 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  claimed  that  an  editorial  criticising  a 


Kence  and  thaf  I’f  waf /7I.I Jan  ‘^o^rd  of  education  and  for  the  last  county  grand  jury  on  which  he  served 

fcfense,  and  that  it  w^  merely  an  effort  j,g  ^een  secretary  of  the  had  libeled  him.  The  court  ruled  that 

on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  attorne>s  to  board  of  trustees  of  Monmouth  College,  it  was  “fair  and  privileged  comment.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordw) 

1  Time  —  per  line 
S  3  Times  —  .4$  per  line 

I  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
'  (Ca«h  with  Order) 

1  ‘Time  —  .7S  per  line 

4  Time.  ^  .M  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charged  at  same  rate  per  line 
pw  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
hMTtioQ.  Minimum  space,  three  linos. 


board  of  trustees  of  Monmouth  College,  it  was  “fair  and  privileged  comment.”  HS/'^miii^^^y  *Mp;Hencer“28.”ma?He'd; 

_  _  —  .  _  college  graduate.  Alert  editor,  nimble  re- 

.  .  ~  L  ~  ;  ■  porter;  deft  on  features.  Not  mere  Jack- 

Capital  and  Services  Situations  Wanted  of-AIl-Desks,  but  quallfled  to  flu  any  gap 

-  - - - -  In  your  editorial  organization  capably  and 

Writer,  23,  will  invest  $300  and  services  Circulation  .Manager,  who  can  produce  un-  loyally.  Fast  rewrite  man,  forceful  edlto- 

in  small  eastern  country  weekly.  E-767,  der  any  conditions.  Unusual  record  during  rlallst.  executive.  Quoted  as  paragrapher. 

ci/iirni.  t,  r>„hiioh.>r  Henrsaainn  naa.,i».  tt _ _  M issouri- reared.  Ohio-trained.  Go  any- 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


depression.  Results  guaranteed.  Unques-  Missouri- reared,  Ohio-tramed.  Go  any 


tionable  references.  E-740.  Editor  &  Pub 
xj_l_  Usher.  photo  and  competent  references,  e-tsb, 

neip  wantea  _ _ Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  man,  experienced  In  carrier  home  eirept“ol!*al~“  cess’hYn'^dlfng^^^^^ 

to  hajidle  district  on  small  paper  teaching  them  hoW  to  product  and  hold 
arv"^  circulation,  wants  connection  as  promotion 

advancement.-  Give  commute  Inform’ktlon  L"p“  m^".Oo5.  C?  onTar^ef  paper°a“®dlK  _ 

shot*  Unavailable"  ^Apply*Box  E"751**EdUor  "ISH  “  Promotion  will  result  from  proven  Reporter-Editor — Employed  by  several 

*  PuhUsher  ■  References,  character  and  ability,  leading  newspapers  last  12  years.  Unlver- 

'  E-749,  Editor  &  Publisher.  slty  training,  age  36,  go  anywhere.  E-766, 


(in-ulation — Man,  married,  family,  age  37, 
exceptional  success  handling  carrier  boys — 


where.  Modest  Salary.  Work  samples, 
photo  and  competent  references.  E-736. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  age  3S,  all  life  in  - 

circulation  work,  specializing  in  each 
branch;  several  years  circulation  manager  For  Sal 


leading  newspapers  last  12  years.  Univer¬ 
sity  training,  age  36,  go  anywhere.  E-766, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


n..  a.  D  I.I-  L  .U  1  u.  *  .Advertising — S  In  1  oranen.  several  years  circulation  manager  For  Sale — 1  Reporter,  slightly  used,  bui 

As  Editor  &  Publuher  reserves  the  right  to  An  advertising  manager  with  a  record  in  njetropolltan  evening  dally.  Services  avail-  in  excellent  condition.  Promotional  ex 


Reporter 

-1  Reporter,  slightly  used,  but 


dsssify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 


sales  and  contacts — a  specialized  copy  and  ?4^!5  15.  S-76i»  Bditor  &  Pub-  perlence.  Will  work  anywhere  in  U*  8. 


layout  man — an  executive  with  Ideas  and  "sfier.  E-744,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

proved  resourcefulness  In  building  linage;  I”  “  '  .  ,  “7^  TZ - _  - - . 

now  employed,  seeks  connection  with  med-  Classified  Advertising  Manager— Young  Sports  and  Feature  W’rlter,  metropolitan 
ium-slzed  dally.  Thorough,  diversified  ex-  thoroughly  experienced,  proven  record  <N.  Y.)  experience,  wants  a  Job  on  paper. 


ium-slzed  dally.  Thorough,  diversified  ex 


<N.  Y.)  experience,  wants  a  job  on  paper. 


perlence.  Age  34.  E-742,  Editor  &  Pub-  results,  desires  position  with  dally  where  anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Hardwork' 


8sme  Real  Opportunities  to  procure  a  perlence.  Age  34.  B-742.  Editor  &  Pub-  tiany  wnere 

weekly  newspaper  In  New  England.  New  lisher.  be  reco^nlSId** 

lork.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  - - -  Editor  ^  references.  E-76.. 

norlda.  California.  All  earning  nrofit.  J.  Advertising,  Promotion.  Publicity  man.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

a  Shale.  Times  Building,  New  York.  Editor,  Reporter,  experienced,  seeks  posl-  „„ ; - ; - 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  November  11,  1933 


Bj  MARLEN  PEW 


WHEN  your  present  writer  was 
the  “boy  editor"  of  the  Xew's- 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  another 
boy  out  in  St.  Paul  attracted  attention 
by  making  a  balloon  ascent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  writing  his  impressions  of  the 
then  known  air  lanes.  For  those  days  it 
was  a  nifty  news  stunt.  I  thus  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  William  G. 
(Bill)  Shepherd,  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
porters  that  ever  lived.  We  kept  in 
toHch  for  more  than  30  years.  At  the 
time  of  our  first  meeting  he  was  city 
editor  of  St.  Paul  News,  but  confided 
he  did  not  like  desk  work.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  writing  man.  My  newspaper 
service  included  a  daily  release  of 
column-length  fiction  and  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Bill  Shepherd 
was  contributing  to  it — smart  little 
stories  which  briefly  characterized 
people,  took  fancy  on  some  short  flight 
and  carried  point.  I  recall  one  such 
small  yarn  about  a  couple  of  young 
country  girls  exchanging  confidences 
at  a  Sunday  school  picnic,  their  de¬ 
velopment  into  womanhood,  separation 
and  reunion  as  middle-aged  women,  one 
a  Salvation  Army  lass  and  the  other  a 
forlorn  woman  of  the  streets.  Vast 
spiritual  gulfs  divided  them,  but  Bjll 
Shepherd  made  them  talk  ^ain  as 
little  girls  exchanging  picnic  confi¬ 
dences  and  in  the  spirit  of  love  they 
found  a  happy  solution  of  their  prob¬ 
lem.  A  feature  of  the  story  was  that 
the  boy  author  did  not  name  either 
character.  If  you  think  it  easy  to  turn 
out  an  artistic  story  in  1,200  words  try 
it  on  your  own  t3rpewriter,  some  time. 
*  •  « 

Bill  shepherd  joined  our  staff 
and  became  the  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  service,  a  Job  I  had 
occupied  for  several  years.  He  was  so 
busy  writing  features  he  scarce  had 
time  to  send  an  expense  account  once 
a  month.  Bill  thrilled  to  the  big-time 
news  adventure  and  I  doubt  if  a  young¬ 
ster  ever  entered  the  metropolis  who 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  work  or 
gave  more  recklessly  of  his  time  and 
energy,  days,  nights,  Sundays.  Bill  did 
not  even  want  to  take  time  out  for 
meals.  He  sent  us  more  stuff  than  we 
could  use. 

He  wrote  almost  exclusively  from 
the  angle  of  the  under-dog.  What  pov¬ 
erty  feels  like  was  not  unknown  to  him. 
One  day  he  said :  “When  I  worked 
on  the  News  in  St  Paul  the  desk  fel¬ 
lows  got  to  talking  atx)ut  what  the 
readers  wanted.  We  could  not  agree. 
I  decided  to  make  a  personal  investiga¬ 
tion.  So  every  afternoon  I  would  run 
out  to  some  residential  or  factory  sec- 
tiem  and  poll  door  bells,  jiist  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  folks.  We  would  talk 
about  the  paper  and  what  was  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  news.  It  was  enlightening 
and  I  am  thinking  tliat  every  city  editor 
should  be  compelled  once  in  a  while 
to  interview  a  cross-section  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  list.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
be  influenced  in  my  writing  by  what  a 
wretdied  woman  told  me  in  her  shabl>y 
h(OTe.  Her  vista  of  life  was  a  sham¬ 
bling,  squalid  street.  There  was  not  a 
picture  on  her  walls,  nor  colorful  rug 
on  the  floors  or  anything  of  beauty, 
yet  this  was  a  woman  of  inherent  re¬ 
finement,  loving  color,  gaiety,  life.  But 
our  newspaper  came  into  her  house 
every  evening,  and  I  discovered  that  it 
provided  this  woman’s  dream  world. 
When  I  asked  her  for  suggestions  as  fo 
inte^ting  news  features,  she  candidly 
replied:  ‘Well,  if  you  could  publish 
the  pictures  of  pretty  and  successful 
women  more  often,  it  would  help  me’. 
Well,  I  now  am  writing  for  that  woman 
and  millions  like  her.  I  am  her  repre¬ 


sentative  on  every  news  front.  That’s 
good  enough  job  for  any  man.’’  For 
30  years  Bill  wrote  strictly  for  the 
“folks” — never  for  the  classes. 

*  *  « 

ECAUSE  of  his  democratic  spirit, 
amazing  news  enterprise  and  writ¬ 
ing  skill.  Bill  Shepherd  in  later  years 
traversed  the  highways  and  byways  of 
the  civilized  world.  He  went  gaily  to 
the  scene  and  worked  with  almost  fran¬ 
tic  zeal.  What  romance!  He  was  for¬ 
ever  kneedeep  in  the  exciting  swirl 
of  human  activity  and  johnny-on-the- 
spot  at  all  the  big  blow-outs.  Wars, 
alarms,  turmoils,  disasters,  assaults  on 
ordered  life  from  any  source  and  in  any 
land  attracted  him  like  a  needle  to  a 
magnet.  Usually,  Bill  played  in  good 
luck,  but  being  a  shirt-sleeve  worker 
there  was  clever  management,  too.  One 
day  he  stepped  out  of  his  hotel  on 
Washington  Square  in  New  York. 
Looking  up  he  observed  smoke  curling 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  top  floor  of 
a  factory  building  on  the  east  side  ut 
the  square.  Hastening  there  he  wit¬ 
nessed  one  of  the  most  terrifying  dis¬ 
asters  in  the  memory  of  the  people  ot 
this  city.  Girl  operatives  in  the  Tri¬ 
angle  Shirt  Waist  factory,  on  the  top 
floor  of  a  17-story  building,  had  been 
locked  in  their  work-rooms  by  heart¬ 
less  bosses  who  feared  that  their  em¬ 
ployes  might  steal  something,  and  when 
flames  suddenly  burst  from  the  elevator 
shaft  the  poor  things  were  trapped. 
And  so  148  young  needle  women  flung 
themselves  from  the  windows  and  piled 
up  in  sickening  dead  heaps  at  Bill  Shep¬ 
herd’s  feet.  In  a  moment  he  had  opened 
up  a  telephone  wire  to  the  United  Press 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  dictated 
steadily  to  rewrite  men.  It  was  the 
scoop  of  the  year.  And  the  story  was 
great  because  Bill  Shepherd  had  a  heart 
capable  of  aching  for  such  wretches, 
eyes  which  could  fill  with  tears  though 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  seen 
every  kind  of  human  torment.  In  my 
occasional  talks  with  Bill  in  recent 
years  I  could  not  fail  to  observe  that 
his  intimate  contacts  with  the  perverse 
and  in  most  respects  horrifying  world 
had  not  touched  his  good  nature,  had 
formed  no  mental  callous,  nor  dee.p- 
ened  into  the  cynicism  that  is  the  com¬ 
mon  fate  of  less  sturdy  men.  He 
thought  that  things  might  get  better 
and  never  ceased  to  hope. 

«  *  * 

WORLD-WIDE  fame  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  came  to  Bill  Shepherd 
as  a  war  correspondent  for  United 
Press.  He  learned  the  game  'in 
Mexico.  He  went  there  when  Fran¬ 
cisco  Madero  began  the  revolution,  and 
he  accompanied  the  President  on  his 
triumphant  march  into  Mexico  City. 
He  b^ame  well  acquainted  with  all  of 
the  revolutionary  characters  and  had 
profound  faith  that  in  the  end  Mexico 
would  develop  a  notable  civilization. 

In  1912  Europe  called.  Bill  was  cor¬ 
respondent  of  NEA  Service  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  Olympic  games  at  Stockholm, 
as  well  as  political  news  in  European 
capitals.  At  about  this  time  I  received 
letters  from  him  saying  that  terrible  war 
surely  was  brewing.  He  pointed  to  the 
Balkans  as  the  powder  magazine. 
Trouble  broke  out  again  in  Mexico  and 
Bill  hurried  there,  arriving  in  time  to 
see  the  downfall  of  Huerta.  He  sent 
some  exciting  stories  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  U.  S.  troops  were 
called  to  Vera  Cruz  and  by  use  of  a 
secret  code,  prearranged  with  Roy  W. 
Howard  and  W.  W.  Hawkins,  he  gave 
the  U.  P.  a  4-hour  beat  on  the  landing 
of  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  threatening 
war. 


Then  the  world  war  burst  with  un¬ 
speakable  fury  and  I  saw  Bill  only  at 
intervals  during  the  next  five  years.  He 
observed  the  fighting  with  the  troons 
of  France,  Britain,  United  States,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany  and  .Aus¬ 
tria.  This  tireless  correspondent  trav¬ 
eled  to  the  fighting  front  with  every 
belligerent  army  except  those  of  Tur¬ 
key,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  At  last 
this  whirl-wind  writing  man  had  met 
liis  match — he  could  scarce  keep  up 
with  events.  In  1917  he  saw  Mos¬ 
cow  and  his  most  fervent  stories 
in  the  private  conversations  of  later 
years  concerned  the  Russian  revolution 
and  the  amazing  events  at  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  where  he  worked  for  the 
U.P.,  the  Exchange  Telegraph  of  Lon¬ 
don,  with  features  sent  to  Ei'erybody’s 
MagasSivc.  In  the  stuff  he  wrote  about 
war  Bill  Shepherd  never  for  an  in¬ 
stant  forgot  that  cannon  fodder  was  flesh 
and  bone  in  the  image  of  the  Creator. 
*  * 

OF'  course,  he  covered  the  Peace 
Conference  and  the  treaty  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  After  the  war  Bill  Shepherd 
investigated  and  wrote  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  on  reconstruction  problems  in 
C^rmany,  France  and  England.  R.e- 
turning  home  he  covered  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  conventions  in 
1920  with  his  familiar  smiling  zest.  In 
recent  years  we  have  seen  his  work  a.p- 
pear  exclusively  in  Collier’s  magazine 
and  for  that  publication  he  investigated 
the  whole  array  of  important  domestic 
problems,  such  as  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment,  crime,  inadequate  penal  systems 
and  many  of  the  staggering  conditions 
in  politics  and  economics.  One  of  his  last 
great  jobs  was  to  expose  the  Cuban 
politico-banker  conspiracy  which  di¬ 
rectly  led  to  the  recent  bloody  revolu¬ 
tion  on  that  unhappy  isle. 

Bill  shepherd  died  on  the  job 
last  week  at  Washington,  cut  down 
suddenly  by  pneumonia,  in  his  SSth 
year.  He  was  at  the  peak  of  intellw- 
tual  capability.  All  the  years  of  self- 
training,  discipline,  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  reporting  and  writing  had 
just  brought  him  to  the  golden  era  of 
his  career.  Our  last  talk  concerned  our 
four  sons — what  would  they  do?  Hqw 
could  we  tell  them  what  they  ought  to 
know  to  win  in  the  changed  world 
without  soiling  their  souls?  Were  prep 
schools  safe  and  efficient?  What  col¬ 
leges  offered  the  best  opportunity  for 
young  men  to  develop  into  something 
better  than  intellectual  snobs?  After 
all,  we  had  loved  our  work  well  enough 
to  want  our  boys  to  follow  suit.  It 
was  the  best  adventure  life  offers.  It 
might  be,  if  young  fellows  could  be 
made  to  understand,  the  finest  vocation 
in  point  of  public  service,  a  career  with 
rewards  in  coin  better  than  gold. 

«  *  * 

The  “public  relations”  experts  are 
having  a  field  day.  No  depression 
for  the  Ivy  Lees,  the  Tom  Shipps  and 
the  Eddie  Bemays,  now  busily  fishing 
in  troubled  waters.  I  would  not  doubt 
that  the  net  earnings  of  these  three 
propaganda  factories  during  the  past 
three  years  exceeds  those  of  some  large 
metropolitan  newspapers,  with  millions 
invested  in  buildings,  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  staffs  and  all  of  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  the  going  daily.  The  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  press  agent  may  be  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant.  He  only  needs  a 
rent^  office,  a  few  deft  writers  or 
schemers,  perhaps  a  couple  of  multi¬ 
graph  machines,  a  high  hat  and  a  walk¬ 
ing  stick.  What  a  grand  business!  In 
boom  times  you  win  a  duke’s  ransom 
for  the  simple  trick  of  inducing  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  glor¬ 
ify  a  patent  lamp,  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  glorifying  himself,  or  you 
are^  paid  fat  chwks  by  overwrought 
business  gentlemen  for  merely  stand¬ 
ing  between  them  and  a  simple-minded 
reporter  who  knows  jolly  well  he  isn’t 
muckraking  and  would  be  as  easily 
turned  away,  in  this  degenerate  day, 
by  a  liveried  butler.  And  in  hard 
times.  Lord  save  us,  you  rake  in  checks 
twice  as  fast,  for  now  you  are  in  the 
business  of  saving  the  straw  and  twig 
houses  of  your  little  piggie  clients 


from  being 
bad  wolf. 


blown  in  by  the  bii 


OF  all  press  agents  Edward  L.  Ber< 
nays  is  my  pick  as  the  youngJ 
Machiavelli  of  our  time.  Not  ponder*^" 
and  stuffy  like  Lee,  nor  slippery  lik| 
Shipp,  he  has  not  forgotten  any  of  th* 
showman  tricks  he  learned  in  the  bust, 
ness  on  Broadway  and  in  the  moK 
jovial  and  business-like  manner  imag. 
inable  holds  industrial  tycoons  sp^ 
bound  when  he  tells  how  to  operate 
Eddie  got  off  a  wow  speech  recen^. 
Ijefore  the  big  oil  producers  out  in  On. 
cago.  It  was  a  masterpiece  and  I  can¬ 
not  hope  to  do  it  justice  in  this  brief 
space.  Such  careful  weighing  of 
words,  such  magnificent  pauses,  sii^ 
ordered  logic  and  such  nifty  salesma* 
ship  are  rarely  seen.  Without  an; 
ugly  word,  and  with  apt  generalitiei 
and  grand  mystic  flourishes  here  anf 
there,  always  with  lovely  rear-guatf 
action  to  avoid  specific  responsibility, 
Eddie  led  the  oil  boys  right  up  to  t^ 
brink  of  the  public  ownership  precipice 
and  let  them  look  over  into  the  yavn»; 
ing  abyss.  Oh,  my,  hold  on  tight) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  this  trembling  juncture  the  giftel 
■prophet  blurted:  But  you  mi^ 
be  sav^l  It  must  have  been  a  dr» 
niatic  moment  at  the  14th  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  American  Petroleum  In^ 
tute.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  hope  for  evel 
the  last  sinner — and  it  was  to  be  foual 
in  our  2,268  daily  newspapers,  the  12^ 
636  weekly  newspapers,  the  714  r» 
ligious  newspapers,  ^e  2,744  class  aof 
trade  papers,  and  all  the  books,  bill 
posting  stands,  radio  sets,  churches 
movies,  Chautauqua  lecture  platformi, 
telephones,  women’s  clubs,  other  kind) 
of  clubs,  rotogravure  sections,  newt 
picture  pages,  syndicate  services,  librti 
ries  and  heaven  knows  what  else.  Ed 
die  read  the  statistics  and  impressive]] 
told  of  the  millions  and  millions  of  per¬ 
sons  who  read  these  newspapers  and 
attend  these  shows  and  lectures  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  And  he  seemed  ti 
indicate  that  there  was  a  mystic  key 
Ah  1  A  key  1 


Having  laid  out  this  immense pan-L 
orama  of  “media”  Eddie  Bernaylg 
proposed  that  through  these  instrunie»j 
talities  it  is  i^sible  to  influence  thi 
American  public  mind,  indeed  make  ij 
jump  through  your  hoop  just  like 
tr^ned  seal.  But  in  saying  sud 
things  Eddie  isn’t  crude,  like  your  pre» 
ent  writer,  but  assumes  the  thoughtfdA 
attitude  of  the  ponderous  publicist  sdf 
entist.  Said  he  to  the  oil  men:  “Tu 
individual  cannot  escape  effective 
peals  through  these  media — (all  the— 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  movien 
and  what  not)  especially  where 
appeal  has  the  support  of  group  lea 
ers.  Control  over  the  mass  behavii 
is  augmented  if  ideas  are  project 
through  these  media.”  Eddie  took 


not  to  say  he  could  swing  “these  mel 
dia”  for  oil  propaganda.  He  did  pro« 


pose  “a  continuous  projection  and  int» 
pretation  of  your  industry  through  al 
possible  media  in  terms  of  what  thtl 
public  is  thinkit^  and  demanding.” 
promised  the  oil  industry  nothing, 
course,  yet  implied  everything.  He 
not  a  word  about  anybody  having  to 
advertising.  Heaven  protect  us — no( 
ing  like  that!  All  “possible  medial”  . 
call  that  slicker  than  any  viscous  prodB 
uct  evei  produced  by  his  auditors.  * 


My  objections  to  the  public  rev 
tions  councilor  remain:  ThatV 
sells  editorial  space  or  editorial  i(ifl< 
ence  which  isn’t  his  property  to  sell; 
that  he  toys  irresponsibly '  with  publif 
opinion  for  special  interests;  that  h' 
service  is  covert ;  that  he  short-c^ 
cuits  legitimate  advertising.  EddV 
Bernays  declares  each  time  I  meet  hi# 
that  he  only  takes  honest  accounts  anP 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  anythitlw 
he  does.  He  even  denies  he  ever  writq 
an]rthing — just  pulls  strings.  All 
and  good,  but  my  feeling  is  that  oil 
probably  have  a  good  case  and  ougV 
to  tell  it  in  paid  advertising  space. 
such  process  “these  media”  might  W 
able  to  pay  off  their  hands  o*  Saturdi||* 
night. 


